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SHUTE BARRINGTON, LL. D. 
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WHOSE ZEAL IN PROMOTING SACRED LITERATURE, 
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CHRISTIAN RELIGION ; 
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ADORNS ITS PROFESSION 
AND ILLUSTRATES ITS PUREST PRECEPTS ; 
THESE LECTURES, 
COMPOSED IN ITS DEFENCE, 
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BY HIS MUCH OBLIGED 


AND VERY GRATEFUL SERVANT, 


G. RICHARDS. « 
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Extraft from the laſt Will and Teſtament of 
the late Rev. fohn Bampton, Canon of 


Saliſbury. 


——< direct and appoint, that the 
& eight Divinity Lecture Sermons ſhall be 
*© preached upon either of the following 


I «& ſubjects—to confirm and eſtabliſh the 
3 « Chriſtian Faith, and to conſute all here- 
7 * tics and ſchiſmatics - upon the divine 


1 authority of the Holy Scriptures, &c. — 
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ZECHARIAH vil. 5. 


SHOULD YE NOT HEAR THE WORD, WHICH 
THE LORD HATH SPOKEN BY THE FORMER 
PROPHETS, WHEN JERUSALEM WAS IN- 
HABITED AND IN PROSPERITY *? 


Taz prevailing Infidelity of the preſent. 


times has diverted attention from all in- 


- ferior conſiderations, to a defence of the 


fundamental arguments in favour of Chriſ- 
tianity. The ſubjects, which were once 
diſcuſſed as the moſt important in Theo- 
logical warfare, are diſregarded, and al- 
moſt loſt, in the momentous conteſt, to 
which the Chriſtian champion is now ſum- 
moned. We no longer ſtrive for the ſub- 
ordinate parts of our Religion; the whole 


has been aſſailed. The controverſy is not 
'B confined 
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confined to a ſingle article of faith, to a 
few diſputed paſſages in the ſacred Writ- 
ings, or to the particular diſcipline of a 
favoured Church. Our adverſaries have re- 
jected all articles of faith, have renounced 
the holy Scriptures at large, and have de- 
clared their hoſtility againſt the very prin- 
ciple of a Religious Eſtabliſhment. Ar- 
guments the moſt ſubtle, and raillery the 
moiſt inſidious, have been but too ſucceſs- 
fully employed in diminiſhing the effect of 
the evidences of Chriſtianity, and releaſing 
the mind from the ſalutary influence of 
Religion. Though the writings of theſe 
daring unbelievers are diſtinguiſhed by 
palpable miſrepreſentations, which the moſt 
ſhameleſs alone could venture to obtrude, 
and which the moſt ignorant alone can be 
induced to credit ; yet they deliver their 
ſentiments with a perſpicuity and fami- 


liarity, which the meaneſt underſtanding. 


may apprehend, with a flow of vulgar 
pleaſantry, which is peculiarly calculated 
to affect the imaginations of the lower or- 
ders of ſociety, and with an authoritative 
deciſion, which the ſcholar only can firmly 
and effectually reſiſt. The faith even of 
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the inhabitants of our own happy country 


has of late been ſeyerely tried by theſe 
impious productions. While moſt of the 
great kingdoms of Europe have not only 
been inundated with the pernicious works 
of the blaſphemers ; but in too many in- 
ſtances the people at large have fallen the 
melancholy victims of the fatal deluſion. 


But Infidelity has not merely been pro- 
pagated in the writings of the pretended 
philoſopher with a degree of zeal which 
is without example; it has alſo been 
adopted as a powerful inſtrument of am- 
bition: it has fallaciouſly been propoſed to 
the people of all nations, as one of the prin- 
cipal means, by which they may arrive at 
an ideal ſtate of liberty which is really 1 im- 
practicable, and of happineſs which is really 
unattainable; and, in its later ſtages, it has 
received a temporary addition of authority 
and importance, from the ſplendor of ſuc- 
ceſs and the ſword of the civil magiſtrate. 


To oppoſe the effrontery of theſe nu- 
merous and powerful adverſaries, and to 
detect and remove theſe pernicious errors, 

B 2 we 
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we muſt recur to the fundamental argu- 
ments in defence of our Religion. On all 
occaſions, but eſpecially in ſeaſons like the 


preſent, we ſhould more particularly la- 


bour to convince the young arid the unin- 
formed by ſtatements, which in the judg- 
ment of cool and reaſonable enquirers may 
appear irreſiſtible, that Chriſtianity is not 
an human fiction, but the undoubted Re- 
velation of God. All inferior conſidera- 
tions ſhould in the firſt inſtance be entirely 
neglected ; and the attention ſhould be 


ſolely directed to this one momentous 


truth. When, after a full and candid in- 
veſtigation, it has been deeply impreſſed 
upon the mind, the ſubtleties of the ſophiſt 
will be vain, and the wit of the ſcoffer 
will be heard with indignation or diſguſt. 
One deciſive teſtimony in favour of a mi- 
raculous interpoſition, when eſtabliſhed be- 


yond the poſſibility of doubt, muſt operate 


upon the mind of the modern Chriſtian, 
with the ſame reſiſtleſs effect, which was 
produced among the early converts, when 
they beheld Chriſt and his Apoſtles by a 
word, or by a touch, reſtoring ſight to the 
blind, and making the lame to walk. 
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SERMON I. 1 


Metaphyſical diſcuſſion, fallacious rea- 
ſoning, and brilliant wit, have been di- 
rected, with uncommon energy, againſt 
the preternatural evidences, which eſta- 
bliſh the divine claims of Revelation. The 
exiſtence of Miracles, and the truth of 
Prophecy, have been aſſailed by every ſpe- 
cies of attack, which could ſuggeſt itſelf to 
men, who ſeem to have been actuated by 
a ſpirit of ſyſtematic oppoſition, of hard- 
enced prejudice, and ſometimes, it is to be 
feared, even of inveterate malignity. 


I ſhall not, therefore, I truſt, undertake 
an uſeleſs or unwelcome office, if I direct 
your attention to one of the two great 
preternatural evidences, by which the di- 
vine origin of Chriſtianity has been aſſerted 
and confirmed. 


That men would not be left to the in- 
ſufficient and treacherous guidance of their 


own unaided reaſon, upon the ſubject of 


Religion, but that their Maker would 
afford them additional aſſiſtance, and re- 
veal the important truths, upon which 
their eternal happineſs depends, muſt be 

3 3 allowed, 
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allowed, by all candid and diſpaſſionate en- 
quirers, to be in the higheſt degree probable, 
We are indeed compelled to admit this 
probability both by our juſt conceptions of 
the benevolence of the Creator, and by the 
urgent wants of the creature, as acknow- 
ledged in the modeſt confeſſions of the 
wiſeſt philoſophers of antiquity, and de- 
monſtrated by the religious ignorance and 
moral depravity of the whole Pagan world. 
The hiſtory of all nations from which the 
light of Revelation has been withholden, 
the prevailing unconſciouſneſs of a ſuper- 
intending Providence, the horrid rites by 
which they have ſometimes been polluted, 
the corrupt ſentiments by which they have 
always been partially degraded, the errors 
of principle, and the baſeneſs of practice, 
which they exhibited, and the cheerleſs 
uncertainty, with which, even in ages of 
ſcience and refinement, they contemplated 
the proſpect of a future world, —theſe cir- 
cumſtances collectively conſidered abun- 
dantly juſtify our expectation, and even 


Plato in Alcibiade ii. Id. in Apoli Socrat. Cic. Tuſeul. 
Queſt, l. i. Plato de Republica, I. vi. See alſo Clarke's 
Evidence of Natural and Revealed Religion, ſect. 6, 7. 
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SERMON TI. 7 


clearly demonſtrate the ſtrong neceſſity of 
a divine Revelation. 


But it is indiſpenſably requiſite, that he, 
who offers himſelf to the notice of man- 
kind as the Meſſenger of the ſupreme 
Being, ſhould afford indubitable proofs of 
the reality of his ſacred commiſſion. Theſe 
proofs muſt conſiſt of a diſplay of powers, 
which exceed the utmoſt poſſible efforts of 
mere human ability. He, who acknow- 
ledges, that the Almighty was able to 
create and give order to the whole uni- 
verſe, muſt aſſuredly allow, that he is able 
alſo, by a miraculous interpoſition, to ſuſ- 
pend that general order in any ſubordinate 
part. That he would be induced to ſuſpend 
it, for the ſake of affording a divine ſanction 
to his own gracious Revelation, is a ſuppoſi- 
tion rendered highly probable by the pecu- 
liar circumſtances of the occaſion. In the 
corrupted ſtate of mankind, even the pureſt 
ſyſtems of moral and religious inſtruction 
muſt be rendered eminently more effective 
by the authority of a divine atteſtation. The 
inquiſitive and the conſiderate may, not 
unreaſonably perhaps, heſitate to receive it 

B 4 ag 
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as the will of the ſupreme Being, unleſs 
it is authenticated by viſible proofs of his 
interpoſition in its favour. The paſſions of 
men are ſo inordinate, and their depravity 
ſo flagrant, that if the truth of a Revela- 
tion depended upon aſſertion alone, the en- 
terprizing and the wicked would often im- 
piouſly pretend to a divine commiſſion, in 
order to increaſe their authority, and pro- 


mote their worldly deſigns. Thus unleſs 
the real Revelations of the Almighty had 


been eſtabliſned by proofs of divine perfec- 
tion, Which are raiſed far above the reach 
even of the moſt ingenious artifice, man- 
kind would be conſtantly perplexed by the 
claims of contending ſyſtems of Religion; 
and, not being able to afford implicit con- 
fidence to any one in particular, might at 
length become incredulous and indifferent 
towards all. 


A preternatural evidence, therefore, in 


proof of Divine Revelation, not. only may 


be reaſonably expected, but appears to be 
ini penſably requiſite, 


It has pleaſed the Almighty to atteſt the 
truth 
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truth of Chriſtianity by Miracles, and by 
Prophecy; by a ſuſpenſion of the laws of 
nature, which Omnipotence alone could 
effect; and by a developement of the ſe- 
crets of futurity, which Omniſcience alone 
could foreſee. 


To the latter of theſe evidences I mean 
to ſolicit your attention in the following 
Diſcourſes. 


I have already remarked, that, from the 


_ unhappy temper of the preſent times, it is 
neceſſary for the Chriſtian teacher to recur 


to the fundamental arguments in favour of 
our Religion. It may with equal juſtice be 
obſerved, that, in ſeaſons like the preſent, 
the argument from Prophecy in particu- 
lar is likely to attract a more than ordi- 
nary attention, and to make · a/ very ſtrong 


impreſſion upon the public mind. The ages 


of great revolutions excite in an uncom- 
mon degree the curioſity of mankind. 
The Chriſtian, on ſuch occaſions, is natu- 
rally induced to look up with additional 
reverence to the ſupreme Being. Unable 
to aſſign any adequate human cauſe for 

the 


10 SERMON I. 
the mighty effects which are diſplayed 


around him, he recurs to an higher agen- 
cy. When he is filled with apprehenſion, 
he flies to his almighty Protector; when he 
is bleſſed with uncommon proſperity, he is 
animated by gratitude to aſcribe the praiſe 


to his gracious Benefactor. Knowing that 


many important tranſactions of theſe later 
ages, involving the intereſts of Chriſtianity, 


were diſcloſed to the view of the ancient | 


Prophets, he is induced humbly to expect the 
completion of ſome of the ſacred Oracles, in 
the extraordinary events, in which he bears 
a part: and thus awakened to a ſtrong 
ſenſe of divine preſcience, in examining 
the momentous occurrences of his own 
times, he 1s prepared to contemplate, with 
mcreaſing ſeriouſneſs and a more lively in- 
tereſt, the inſtances of divine preſcience in 
the times which are paſt. Peace and ſecurity 
frequently produce a torpor and inaction of 
the mind. The wonderful revolutions of 
former ages, which were peculiarly the 
ſubjects of Prophecy, are ſo very different 
from the tranquillity which then prevails, 
that they aſſume in ſome degree the ap- 
pearance of fable and romance, and do 

not 
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not operate with their full natural forc 

upon the mind. But when changes of an 
equally high importance are paſſing dread- 
fully before our view, we are rouſed to 
more energetic conceptions of the revolu- 
tions of former times. Kindred ideas and 
congenial feelings enable us to diſcern 
them with quicker perception, and to re- 
gard them with keener ſenſibility ; as he, 
who has been expoſed to the terrors of a 
tempeſt on the ocean, liſtens with more 
than common earneſtneſs to the recital of 
the dangers of the mariner. 


From theſe obſervations it appears, that 
the wonderful ſcenes, which have of late 
been preſented to. the view of the Chriſ- 
tian world, are particularly favourable to 


the enforcement of the argument from 
Prophecy, and that they ſeem to render it 


more peculiarly incumbent upon us, to 
place 1t in that high rank among the evi- 
dences of Chriſtianity, to which, from its 
impreſſive nature, it is juſtly entitled, but 
from which, for a conſiderable length of 
time, it appears to have been undeſervedly 


degraded, 
To 
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To this argument very different degrees 
of importance have been attached, in the 
ſeveral ſtages of Chriſtianity. Sometimes 
it has been enforced with imprudent and 
unjuſtifiable zeal : ſometimes it has been 
treated with unmerited indifference and 
even neglect. During one period it has 
been injudiciouſly advanced, ſo as to ſuper- 
ſede all other teſtimonies : during another 
it has been funk to a low and unimpor- 


tant ſituation among the evidences of the 
Chriſtian Religion, 


In'the Apoſtolic age, the Miracles, which 
were performed in the preſence of the aſto- 
niſhed multitude, were ſometimes ſcarcely 
urged by the firſt preachers of the Goſpel ; 
and the accompliſhment of Prophecy was 
principally employed as the apology of 4 
faith, or the inſtrument of converſion. But 
let it be obſerved, that the argument thus 
diſtinguiſhed with pre-eminence was ſolely 
applied to the Jews: The Jews poſſeſſed 
the prophetic writings: they revered them 
as divine; and founded upon their own 
erroneous interpretations of them, their 
fondeſt hopes and proudeſt expectations. 
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It was natural, therefore, that the Apoſtles, 
in recommending Chriſtianity to them, 
ſhould accommodate their arguments to 
the peculiar circumſtances of their hearers, 
and particularly labour to repreſen* it as 
the full and adequate completion of their 
national Oracles. 

The Gentile world, at the time of the 
promulgation of the Goſpel, was inflamed 
with a ſtrong deſire of exploring the events 
of futurity. This ardent propenſity may 
be diſcovered in the writings of the ſatiriſts, 
hiſtorians, and philoſophers, in the attach- 
ment of the people at large to the arts of di- 
vination, and in the reverence with which, 
at Rome, through ſo long a ſeries of years, 


the myſterious volumes of the Sibyl had 


been contemplated. So generally, indeed, 
did the deſire of foreſeeing future events 
prevail, that the Roman empire was over- 
ſpread with the caves and ſhady receſſes of 
the pretended prophets. The moſt illuſ- 
trious perſonages were ſometimes employed 
in the prophetic office: while the great 
body of the people revered the effuſions of 
the prieſts as the undoubted revelations of 

the 
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the gods. Oracles were the chief cre- 
dentials, which the Heathen produced in 
ſupporting the divine pretenſions of his ſu- 
perſtition : and at the firſt propagation of 
Chriſtianity, the public curioſity was ex- 
cited, and a ſpirit of enquiry almoſt uni- 
verſally prevailed , in conſequence of the 
declining authority and gradual ceſſation of 
oracles through the whole Roman world. 
It was natural, therefore, that the early Fa- 


thers ſhould avail themſelves of the popu- 


lar ſpirit ; and, exerting their warmeſt elo- 
quence in ſupport of the prophetic evi- 
dence, ſhould appeal to it as peculiarly de- 
ciſive of the truth and divine nature of the 
Religion, which they laboured to promul- 
gate. To theſe obſervations it may be 
added, that, from the general belief of the 
extraordinary influence of magical arts, the 
reſult of mere human ingenuity, the know- 
ledge of future times was conſidered as a 
ſurer and more ſtriking proof of Divinity © 

than a ſuſpenſion of the order of nature. 


d Plutarch. lib. de defect. Orac. Julian. apud Cyrillum. 
Pliny the elder, &c. &c. 
© Juſtin, Apol. prima, p. 48. Iren, I. ii. c. 57. Lact. 
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The firſt Apologiſts, therefore, were more 
willing to reſt their claims upon Prophecy, 
which was the acknowledged inſpiration of 
God, than upon Miracles, which were re- 
preſented as the effect of magic and a de- 


moniacal agency. 


Through the long courſe of the dark 
ages, the more important ſubjects of theo- 
logy appear to have been totally neglected. 
The genuine truths of Chriſtianity were 
buried under a load of corruptions : while 
the ſlender portion of literature which ſtill 
remained, was ſolely employed in ſcholaſtic 
jargon, metaphyſical ſubtleties, and perti- 
nacious bigotry, collectively exerted in ſup- 
port of the moſt frivolous and abſurd opi- 
nions, Which it was equally unneceſſary 


and impoſſible to ſettle. 


At the revival of learning, an enquiry 
into the genuine ſpirit of the Goſpel was 
vigorouſly proſecuted; and tlie ſeparation 
from a corrupt Church was attempted 
with ſucceſs over a conſiderable portion of 
Europe. The advocates of the Reforma- 
tion reſorted to the ſacred Scriptures, not 

only 


only for proofs of the groſs abuſes of the 
Romiſh ſee, and for the eſtabliſhment of 


the real doctrines of Chriſtianity ; but alſs 


for the prophetical delineation of the mon- 
ſtrous corruptions, from which they earneſt- 
ly ſtruggled to ſeparate themſelves. They 
found among the Prophets the moſt ample 
encouragement, not only in the deſcrip- 
tions, which they gave of the ſpiritual 
uſurpation, but in the earneſt and impreſ- 
five exhortations, which they addreſſed to 
the Chriſtian, © Come out of her, my peo- 
ple, that ye be not partakers of her ſins.” 
It cannot, therefore, ſurpriſe us, that the 
enemies of the Papal corruptions, thus de- 
riving from the prophetic writings a con- 
ſiderable authority to their cauſe, ſhould 
elevate the teſtimony of ancient predictions 


above all other proofs. Perhaps the appeal, 


which was then made to the authority of 
the ancient Fathers, might farther induce 


the theological champion to afford to 


Prophecy that ſuperiority over all other 
teſtimonies, which had been allowed to it 
by thoſe venerable writers, by whoſe in- 
terpretations of Scripture he fortified his 
faith in many of the moſt important doc- 
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trines of Revelation. Theſe circumſtances, 
together with an enthuſiaſtic curioſity in 
developing, by the arts of divination, the 
ſecrets of futurity, influenced the character 
of a part of the Chriſtian world, even 
through the ſucceeding ages. 


This injudicious and unwarrantable ex- 
altation of a ſingle evidence, the ſagacity 
of our adverſaries quickly diſcerned, and 
artfully converted to their advantage. They 
repreſented our Religion as depending, even 
for its © exiſtence, upon the ſole ſupport of 
Prophecy. And then, with an energy pro- 
portionate to their increaſing hopes of 
triumph and final ſucceſs, they laboured to 
weaken its authority, by magmfying the 
difficulties, with which, from its nature, 


4 Tindal laboured to prove, that Chriſtianity was founded 
upon Judaiſm, Collins, in his Diſcourſes on the Grounds 
and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, endeavoured to ſhew, 
that Chriſt and his Apoſtles founded the divine authority of 
their Religion ſolely on the Prophecies of the Old Teſta- 
ment, A paſlage from the ſecond Epiſtle of St. Peter 
(2 Pet. i, 19.) erronevuſly explained, afforded to the Deiſts 
a plauſible argument in ſupport of this part of their theory. 
The ſenſe of this text has been clearly and fully afcertained 
by Biſhop Sherlock. See Sherlock's Diſcourſes on the Uſe 
and n of Prophecy. Diſc. i. | 
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it is in ſome degree neceſſarily perplexed ; 
and which have been conſiderably height- 
ened by the erroneous explications of ig- 
norant or enthuſiaſtic ſupporters. The 
defender of Chriſtianity inſtantly diverted 
his attention to other incontrovertible evi- 
dences ; and, by a fate to which all hu- 
man affairs are ſubject, the argument ſuf- 
fered from abuſe, and has not ſince been 
generally admitted to that high name and 


commanding ſtationꝰ, to which it is unqueſ- 


© If we allow, what cannot, it is apprehended, be- fairly 
controverted, that the teſtimony of Jeſus was the ſpirit, end, 
and ſcope of Prophecy; we ſhall not be able to agree with 
the learned and moſt able author of Diſcourſes on the Uſe 
and Intent of Prophecy, who ſuppoſes, that the predictions 
of the Old Teſtament were chizfy intended to ſupport the 
faith and religion of the Old World, See Sherlock's Diſc. 
&c. D. ii. p. 37, 38. | 

Dr. Paley, in his recent publication, the general merits 
ef which cannot be too highly appreciated, has ranked Pro- 
phecy among the auxiliary evidences of Chriſtianity, has 
reſted almoſt the whole weight of this teſtimony upon two 
predictions, and has confined his remarks to the particular 
circttmſtances of the inftances which he ſelected. May I 
venture to obſgrve, that his valuable work would, perhaps, 
have been rendered more complete, if he had affigned a 
higher rank to this evidence, conſidered it in all its impor- 
tant parts, and afforded to it the advantage of his clear, 
comprehenſive, and forcible method of ſtating an argument, 
See Paley's Evidences, vol. ii. 
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tionably entitled among the evidences of 
the Chriſtian Religion. 


The friend of ſacred Inſpiration will 
ſurely heſitate, before he conſents to aſſign 
to the prophetic teſtimony ſo degrading a 
ſituation. The foreſight, with which the 
ancient Prophets were endowed, was emi- 
nently more than human, and was alone 
abundantly ſufficient to eſtabliſh the cer- 
tainty of a divine miſſion. The frequent 
diſplay of a diſtant and unerring preſcience, 
at which the unaſſiſted mind of man can 
never arrive, is a deciſive proof of inſpira- 
tion, and bears upon it the ſeal of divinity. 
Miracles and Prophecy are the two great 


- preternatural teſtimonies, by which the truth 


of Revelation has been ſanctioned. And we 
may juſtly contend, that it would be difh- 
cult to ſhew in what reſpects a ſeries of 
Prophecies, all of which are acknowledged 
to be accompliſhed, is inferior in its effects 
upon the mind to a ſeries of Miracles, all of 


Which are acknowledged to have been per- 


formed. They were both employed in the 
ſame holy and momentous cauſe ; they 
both demonſtrate a ſupernatural interpo- 
ſition: and when we have once conteſſedly . 

8 ad- 


adyanced beyond the limits of human abi- 
lity, we ſurely muſt not venture to affix 
different degrees of credibility to different 
diſplays of Omnipotence. We muſt bow 
down with equal adoration before the ſu- 
preme Being, whether he atteſts his divine 
perfection, by diſcovering a preſcience of 
diſtant events, which exceeds the know- 
ledge of man; or by performing thoſe won - 
derful works, which exceed the powers of 
man. We cannot deciſively acknowledge 
his interference in the one inſtance, and 
heſitate equally to acknowledge it in the 
other. Far be it from me to inſinuate, 
what our injudicions friends and inſidious 
adverſaries have not unfrequently in former 
times aſſerted, that the truth of Chriſtian- 
ity reſts ſolely, or chiefly, upon the evidence, 
which it will be my object in theſe Lec- 


tures to confirm. While, on the one hand. 


it is ſuppoſed, that the ſeries of predictions, 
which we poſleſs, is alone ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh the certainty of a divine Reve- 
lation; it may truly be declared, that, 
had it pleaſed almighty Wiſdom not to 
have ſanctioned his Religion by Prophecy, 
had not a ſingle inſtance of divine pre- 
ſcience been admitted into the ſyſtem of 

Revela- 
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Revelation, the Goſpel of Chriſt would ſtill 


have been ſupported by a weight of pre- 
ternatural evidence, from which no candid 
enquirer could withhold his aſſent. But in 
unfolding that wonderful ſcheme, which 
has afforded the means of immortality and 
final happineſs to the whole human race, 
our Maker has graciouſly doubled the proofs 
of divinity, and multiplied the ſources of 
conviction. Different minds are influenced 
by different modes of perſuaſion. He, for 
whom Miracles may have been wrought 
in vain, may be converted by the ſure 
word of Prophecy. Inſtances have not 


been wanting in theſe later ages, in which 


the dying profligate has been reclaimed 
from a ſtate of the moſt ſtubborn Infi- 
delity, by the authority of the ancient Pro- 
phets. And circumſtances will fully war- 
rant the ſuppoſition, that, in the days of 
our Saviour, the Jewiſh people, though 
they beheld without conviction his won- 
derful ſuſpenſion of the regular courſe of 
nature, would have proſtrated <hemſelves 
in dutiful ſubmiſſion before their Lord 
and their God, could they once have been 
perſuaded, that in his divine Perſon the 
long train of their national Oracles had re- 


ceived a full completion. 
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It may not be improper, before I enter 
upon the inveſtigation of this evidence, to 
exhort the younger part of my hearers, to 


endeavour ſolely in the firſt inſtance to ar- 


rive at a firm conviction of the reality of a 
preternatural foreknowledge in the Pro- 
phets. When this conviction has once 
been deeply fixed in the mind, it ought to 
be allowed conſtantly to operate with its 
entire force. We ought frequently to re- 
cal to our recollection the principal circum- 
ſtances, by which it was originally pro- 
duced, as ſure preſervatives againſt the ef- 
fects of the fluctuation of human opinion, 
the allurements of novel doctrines, the in- 
ſidious obtruſion of real or pretended diffi- 
culties, and the prejudicial influence of the 
want of extenſive information in all the 
branches of the ſubject. Againſt the force 
of ſuch a perſuaſion, rationally produced, 
it is not unreaſonable to expect, that no 
ſubordinate conſiderations will be able ef- 
fectually to prevail. 
= 

It cannot be denied, that the Chriſtian 
may ſometimes encounter very ſerious dit- 
ficulties, in conſequence of minute re- 
ſearches into the inferior parts of the ſub- 
ject. And, n for the cauſe of 

truth, 
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truth, the ſuperficial enquirer too often en- 
tangles himſelf with thoſe perplexities, be- 
fore he has diſcovered the fundamental 
principles, upon which the certainty of the 
evidence depends. But if, in the moſt im- 
portant parts, ſacred Prophecy indiſputably 
riſes above the power of the unaſſiſted 
human mind, no circumſtance of inferior 
conſideration can deſtroy or weaken the 
proof of its divinity. Revelation will ad- 
mit of no compromiſe. There can be no 
fellowſhip between light and darkneſs. If 
Prophecy be not in all its parts human, it 
muſt be divine. And if the evidence of 
its celeſtial origin is really incontrovertible, 
and irreſiſtibly commands our aſſent, we 
are bound, by the common dictates of rea- 
ſon, to repreſs all ſuſpicion, and to diſtruſt 
the ſufficiency of our own judgments on 
thoſe points, which may appear unſatisfac- 
tory, and may really occaſion perplexity. 


The obſcure and unintelligible nature of 
ſome parts of ſome Prophecies cannot 
weaken the force of thoſe, which may be 
clearly underſtood. The parts, which, from 
the peculiar nature of the diſpenſation, are 
involyed in obſcurity, or, at preſent, are 
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really incapable of a ſatisfactory applica» 


tion, poſſeſs no more influence in the queſ- 


| tion, than if they had not appeared in the 
ſacred Volume. They neither augment nor 
diminiſh the effect of thoſe, which are free 
from perplexities. Of ſome inferior parts 
of the human frame, and of ſeveral of the 
works of nature, we know not yet the uſe. 
But we do not, on this account, refuſe to 
acknowledge the intention of utility in 
others, without the aid of which, exiſtence 
would inſtantly ceaſe. We do not with- 
hold our aſſent from the intelligibe and 
Juſt opinions of an author, becauſe we may 
be unable to interpret a few difficult ſen- 
tences in the obſcure or mutilated parts 
of his compoſition. We decide upon the 
ſentiments which we comprehend, with- 
out any reference to the paſſages which 
are not underſtood. In the ſame manner, 
the Prophecies, which have received a clear 

and ſatisfactory explication, poſſeſs their en- 
tire force, notwithſtanding even the ap- 
parently impenetrable obſcurity of others. 


Whether the Prophets always underſtood 
their own predictions, or whether they un- 
derſtood them in a ſenſe different from 

| | | that 
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that which was really intended, are conſi- 
derations totally irrelevant to the queſtion, 
Our conviction of a preternatural interpo- 
ſition will be but little aided by diſcover- 
ing, either that the holy Being, by whom 
the Prophets were inſpired, endued them 
with his own unerring preſcience on the 
ſubject upon which he employed them, 
or that he only rendered them the paſſive 
inſtruments of difcloſing to mankind his 
knowledge of futurity. The Chriſtian con- 
tends, that they were the agents of a ſu- 
perior Power. If the divine agency is ad- 
mitted, all which he demands 1s granted. 
Every other enquiry may more or leſs be 
ſubje& to error and difficulty. By carrying 
his reſearches farther, he may gratify a juſt 
and pious curioſity ; but can derive no advan- 


tage eflential to the intereſts of his Religion. 


To endeavour to diſcredit Prophecy by 
cenſuring the means, which were uſed in 
its delivery, has long been one of the fa- 
vourite practices of the Infidel. The means 
have been artfully repreſented, either as 
ſubjects of indecent ridicule, or as ill 
adapted to the ends, for which they were 
employed. Such conſiderations are en- 

tirely 
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tirely independent of the great queſtion. 
We cannot conſiſtently with reaſon per- 
mit our faith to be deſtroyed, or even 
weakened, becauſe the mode, in which the 
divine forcknowledge of the Prophets was 
conveyed, was not ſuch as to our finite un- 


derſtanding may appear the moſt ſuitable, 


or the moſt dignified. We muſt not deny 
the reality of an Omnipotent agency, be- 
cauſe we approve not of the manner in 
which it has been exhibited. With equal 
propriety might we deny, that the great 
luminary of day was created by the Al- 
mighty, becauſe ſome of its qualities may 
not accord with our preſumptuous de- 
terminations reſpecting ſuch a production 
of divine Wiſdom. With equal propriety 
might we deny, that the gift of intel- 


lect was imparted to man by his Maker, 


becauſe it may not appear to exhibit that 
kind or degree of perfection, with which 
we may arrogantly ſuppoſe that ſuch a 
work of the Almighty muſt neceſſarily be 
endowed. With humble curioſity we may 
explore all the ſubordinate parts of the won- 
derful ſcene of his Omniſcience, which the 
ſacred Writings lay open to our view: but 
we ſhould explore them, not for the purpoſe 
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of preſumptuouſly arraigning the wiſdom 
of his meaſures, and perplexing our munds 
with uſeleſs doubts and ſuſpicions; but with 
the pious deſign of acquiring a more perfect 
knowledge of the nature of his proceed- 
ings, in an aſtoniſhing act of his Provi- 
dence, in which we have been previouſly 
compelled to admit his divine interference. 


In this manner it may be eafily ſhewn, 
that all the inferior objections, with which 
the argument from Prophecy has been aſ- 
ſailed, are rendered nugatory and ineffec- 
tual, by a clear and deciſive proof, that, as 
ſar as the peculiar circumſtances of the 
diſpenſation required, the events fore- 
told have all actually occurred; and that 
the Prophets and their predictions were 
diſtinguiſned by numerous peculiarities, 
which bore the viſible marks of a pre- 
ternatural and over-ruling influence. If in 
thoſe parts, which are the moſt important 
in their nature, and eſſential to the con- 
firmation of the argument, the Omniſcient 
Inſpirer has abundantly provided for the 
removal of all reaſonable doubts, and for a 
firm eſtabliſhment of the truth, we cannot 
juſtly expect an equal degree of clearneſs 
| and 
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and ſatisfaction on every other point, 
which from ignorance or preſumption we 
may labour to explain. While we poſſeſs 
the free and unbiaſſed exerciſe of reaſon, 
we ought not to renounce that conviction, 
in conſequence even of inextricable difh- 
cultics in the inferior parts of the ſubject, 
which divine Wiſdom may have purpoſely 
ordained ; which the revolutions of ages, 
together with the changes of ſociety, man- 
ners, and language, may have neceflarily 
occaſioned ; which the peculiar nature of 
the diſpenſation may have inevitably re- 
quired ; or which the pride of human rea- 


fon, and the arrogant curioſity of man, may 
have uſeleſsly raiſed. 


Before I quit this part of the ſubject, 


let me be allowed to ſubmit to the judg- 
ment of the candid and the unprejudzced, 
one further remark upon the rational and 
well-grounded perſuaſion of a divine teſ- 
timony in favour of Chriſtianity, As it 
has been already urged, that ſuch a divine 


teſtimony ought not to be weakened by 
the conſideration of any particular circum- 


ſtances attending the inferior parts of the 
Revelation; ſo it cannot juſtly be re- 


nounced 
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nounced in conſequence of the arrogant 
aſſumptions and” plaufible theories of the 
Infidel, and of the pretended Philoſopher. 
It has been the policy of the ſceptical wri- 
ters of the preſent age, to prejudice the 
minds Of their readers againſt the proofs of 
5 revealed Religion, by fraudulent endeavours 


to eſtabliſh, through metaphyſical ſubtle- 
ties, fallacious general principles, ſubverſive 
of all particular teſtimony. The inveſti- 
gation of the reſpective evidences has been 
carefully avoided ; while ſtrenuous though 
ineffectual attempts have been made, to 
prove the uſeleſſneſs of a Revelation, the 
univerſal prevalence of impoſture, the falli- 
ble nature of human teſtimony, the abſo- 
lute invalidity even of the ſtrongeſt force 
of evidence, the influence of our own per- 
ſeonal inexperience of ſupernatural effects, to- 
> gether with the improbability and even the 
impoſſibility either of a miraculous action, 
or of a knowledge of futurity '. By theſe 
ſpecious but deluſive theories, our adyer- 
ſaries hoped to prepoſſeſs the minds of 
their hearers, and to harden them againſt 


* See Philoſophy of Hiſtory, by Voltaire: Article Ora 
cles, | | | 
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the admiſſion of thoſe incontrovertible evi- 
dences, which can be adduced in favour of 
Chriſtianity. Such a ſpecies of attack is 
peculiarly ſubtle and inſidious : among the 
weak and the uninformed, it may give 
birth to doubts and perplexities, which 
cannot, without long and ſerious inveſtiga- 
tion, be effectually removed. But when the 
Chriſtian has once been convinced by teſti- 
monies in themſelves unanſwerable, drawn 
from the particular circumſtances of the di- 
vine manifeſtation, that there has been an 
actual diſplay of - ſupernatural power, no 
ſpeculative opinions, or arbitrary poſitions, 
however plauſible, ought to ſhake that 
perſuaſion. There is a ſohd and durable 
force in real facts, when the proof of them 
amounts to a moral certainty, againſt which 
it is a folly to allow any ſophiſtry to pre- 


vail. 


As it has already been remarked, that. 


neither real nor pretended difficulties, nor 
the ſpeciouſneſs of general principles, poſ- 
ſeſs any actual power of weakening the 
truth of Revelation, againſt the weight of 
poſitive evidence; ſo it may not be un- 
ſerviceable to diſmiſs from the diſcuſſion 
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thoſe parts, which are unimportant, and 
little connected with the general merits of 
the queſtion. The believer, unintention- 
ally from error, and the Infidel, inſidiouſſy 
for purpoſes of deluſion, have not untre- 
quently diminiſhed the otherwiſe irreſiſti- 


ble force of the ſtronger parts of the evi- 


dence, by too fully occupying the atten- 
tion in minute enquiries, which, after 
cleareſt and moſt ſatisfactory iſſue, are in 
their very nature incapable of powerfully 
producing conviction. For the purpolc, 
therefore, of preſerving the force of the ar- 
gument unimpaired, and of employing the 
mind upon objects of the moſt important 
conſideration alone, it may not be impro- 
per to omit all inſtances of ordinary and 
inferior Prophecy; and to confine the at- 
tention to thoſe Miniſters of heaven, who 
went forth upon extraordinary ' miſſions, 
and were endued with pre-eminent gitts 
of prediction. All thoſe modes of pre- 
ſcience will be excepted from the diſcuſ- 
ſion, which ſeemed to be adopted for tem- 
porary purpoſes alone, and were ſolely or 
principally employed as inſtruments of 
theocracy. Thus the Urim and the Thum- 
mim were appointed by the Almighty to 

reveal 
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reveal in certain caſes his divine purpofes : 
yet they will be diſmiſſed from our conſi- 


deration in the following enquiry, becauſe - 


they were never employed in the deve- 
lopement of diſtant events, but were ſolely 
intended to direct the immediate proceed- 
ings of the Jewiſh people. The ſchools of 
the Prophets appear to have been inſti- 
tuted for the uſeful purpoſe of qualifying 
the prieſts and miniſters of the theocracy for 
a juſt diſcharge of their ſacred duties. The 
more celebrated Prophets were in many in- 
ſtances ſeleted from theſe pious ſemina- 
ries. But as the extraordinary degree of 
inſpiration, with which they were gifted, 
was totally 5 independent of their connec- 
tion with ſuch inſtitutions, theſe fchools 
will not be admitted to bear any part 


Whatever in the general argument from - 


Prophecy. 


Upon the fame principles, it .may not 


be improper to exclude from the preſent 
diſcuſſion, except as far as they were illuſ- 


trative of the principles and conduct of the 
Prophets, all thoſe predictions, which were 


c See Stillingfleet's Origines Sacre, I. ii. c. iv. 
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more particularly delivered in aid of the 
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divine adminiſtration in Judea,' and re- 
ceived almoſt an immediate completion. 
They appear to have been given, in ſomo 
degree, in compliance with the ſtrong pre- 
judices reſpecting divination, which then 
univerſally prevailed ; and to have been ra- 
ther an inſtrument of the theocratic go- 
vernment, than the means of convincing 
future ages of the extraordinary foreknow- 
ledge of the Prophets. In ſubſervience to 
the peculiar purpoſe, for which they were 
principally deſigned, they partook not ſo 
much of the nature of direct and abſolute 
Prophecics, as of promiſes and commina— 
tions, the accompliſhment or failure of 
which was determined by the ſubſequent 
conduct of the people, tor the benefit of 
whom they were delivered. Though it 
may clearly be ſhewn, that they bear the 
moſt viſible marks of a divine preſcience ; 
yet, as Pagan countries pretended to a. ſpe- 
cies of divination in ſome degree ſimilar, 
and as divine Revelation exhibits a long 
train of Prophecies, which are more ſtrik- 
ingly preternatural, and are much more 
capable of oyerpowering the mind with 
conviction, under the reſtriction which has 

D already 
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already been propoſed, they will generally 
be omitted in the courſe of the following 
enquiries. 


The modern enemies of Chriſtianity 
have diſingenuouſly and baſely confounded 
the various ſignifications which are con- 
veyed by the terms Prophecy and Prophet. 
To declare ® to the world the mind of the 
Almighty, as received by immediate reve- 
lation from himſelf, is the firſt and high- 
eſt duty of a Prophet. With this primary 
meaning of the word, the preſent argu- 
ment is not in the ſlighteſt degree con- 
cerned. It refers only to that ſpecies of 
Prophecy, which was intended as an infal- 
lible teſtimony of the reality of ſuch a di- 
vine Revelation. The ſecondary ſenſes are 
numerous and varied. They were by no 
means limited to the diſplay of a real 
knowledge of futurity. To pretend to di- 
vine inſpiration, to perform a miracle, to 
explain the ſacred Writings, to deliver mo- 
ral ſentiments, to be convulſed with vio- 
lent agitations, to aſſume a poetic charac- 
ter, and even to ling, to dance, and to play, 


a See Stillingfleet's Origines Sacræ, B. II. e. v. ſ. 4. 
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were all promiſcuouſly denominated by the 
common term of Prophecy. The youth- 
ful ſtudent cannot too forcibly impreſs 
upon his mind theſe various uſages of the 
word. It may at firſt appear, perhaps, to 
ſome of my hearers, that I ſtand in need 
of an apology, tor deſcending to explica- 
tions, which a common vocabulary aftords: 
but I have been induced to allude to them, 
in conſequence of the unmanly arts, and 
of the effrontery, with which a contuſion 
of ſenſes, too groſs, and too palpable, it 1sto 
be feared, to have originated in ignorance, 
has of late been inſidiouſly adopted by our 
adverſaries, in order to hold up the general 
evidence of Prophecy to the deriſion and 
contempt of the uninformed and the cre- 


dulous. On occaſions like the preſent, in 


which an attempt is made to ſhew the 
certainty of a ſupernatural interpoſition in 
the inſtance of Prophecy, the friend of 
Chriſtianity confines himſelf to that accept- 
ation of the word, which implies a know- 
ledge of futurity exceeding the reach of 
any created underſtanding. The argument 
is not, in the ſlighteſt degree, implicated 
with any other ſenſe of the term. 


D..2 Theſe 
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Theſe exceptions being made, the en- 
quirer after truth ſhould, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, ſolely endeavour to convince him- 
ſelf, that, during a period of an extraordi- 
nary interpoſition of the Almighty in the 
affairs of a choſen people, certain perſons, 
independently of all local inſtitutions and 
cuſtomary modes of divination, came forth 
as extraordinary meſſengers of heaven, and 
exhibited indubitable teſtimony, that they 
were favoured with ſuch a knowledge of 
tuture events, as could only be derwed 
from the immediate inſpiration of the 


Deity. 


In examining the evidence from Pro- 
phecy, the principal force of the argument 
is found to he in the firm eſtabliſhment 
of the following poſitions : that, the books 
containing the predictions being genuine, 
the Prophecies were ſeverally delivered 
prior to the time of their accompliſh- 
ment; and that events have actually oc- 
curred, which accurately coincide with the 


predictions. From a clear and ſatisfactory 


inveſtigation of theſe points, reſults the 
moſt conſiderable part of that powerful ef- 
fe, which this evidence is capable of pro- 

ducing. 
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ducing. But it muſt immediately occur 


to every hearer, who is but moderately ac- 
quainted with the ſubject, that the full 
diſcuſſion of theſe important branches 
would carry me far beyond the limits, 
which the nature of theſe Lectures pre- 
ſcribes. They have frequently undergone 
the fulleſt and moſt ſatisfactory inveſtiga- 
tion. I mean, therefore, entirely to omit 
the conſideration of them on the preſent 
occaſion. 


It will rather be my object to direct the 
attention of the ſtudent in ſacred literature 
to the diſcovery of the moſt ſtriking cha- 
racteriſtics, by which Prophecy is diſtin- 
guiſhed. Of theſe characteriſtics, ſome are 
indiſpenſably requiſite for the proper ſup- 
port of this teſtimony ; and others, though 
not abſolutely eſſential, are yet eminent- 
ly important, and peculiarly calculated to 
{trengthen our confidence in Revelation, 
and to effect in every candid mind an un- 
alterable perſuaſion of its truth. 


There are various circumſtances, which, 
in tracing Prophecies from their delivery to 
their completion, muſt come under the 
D 3 conſi- 
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conſideration of the Theological ſcholar. 
He renders himſelf acquainted with the 
general nature of Prophecy, the conduct 
and condition of the Prophets, the pecu- 
liarities of the ſeveral predictions, and the 
relative ſituations of the countries and per- 
ſons concerned either in the delivery, or 
the accompliſhment, together with a va- 
riety of important circumſtances attending 
the ſeveral pretenders to divine inſpiration 
in heathen nations. This enlarged know- 
ledge of the ſeveral parts of the ſubject 
will preſent to his view a number of theſe 
characteriſtics, which, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, contribute additional force to the 
argument, and place in a ſtronger point of 
view the divine nature of Jewiſh and 


Chriſtian Prophecy. When 1t has been 


clearly demonſtrated, that there is a co- 


incidence, which it is morally impoſſible 
that either chance or human ability could 
ſo invariably produce, between the predic- 
tions, which were uttered, and the events, 
in which they were fulfilled, though, in 
ſome inſtances, the reality of their divine 
origin does not, perhaps, become actually 
more certain; yet it is rendered, by a 
knowledge of theſe diſtinguiſhing marks, 

more 
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more ſtriking, and more forcible in pro- 
ducing conviction in the mind. When a 
ſimple narrative of facts, eſtabliſhing an 
allegation, has been ſubmitted to the opi- 
nion of the Jurors, their judgment may 
be quickened, and their confidence ſtrength- 
ened, by remarks, judiciouſly made, upon 
the long train of attending circumſtances. 
What before was indiſputable, then be— 
comes more palpably certain. 


To this particular part of the ſubject I 
propoſe to limit my enquiries, and fhall 
endeavour to prove, 


That the events foretold were frequent- 
ly REMOTE, were deſcribed with MINUTE“ 
NESS, were ſometimes NoVEL, and were 
very NUMEROUS : 


That in the age of the reſpective Pro- 
phets, by whom they were predicted, they 
muſt have appeared often IMPROBABLE, 
and ſometimes the exact REVERSE of 
what might have been reaſonably Ex- 
PECTED : 


That, in numerous inſtances, the ſub- 
D 4 jects 
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jects of the predictions were peculiarly ux - 


FAVOURABLE to the WORLDLY VIEWS of 
the Prophets, and the coxnTRARY to thoſe, 
which, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 1Mepos- 
TORS would have choſen : 


That there is a PROPRIETY and CON=- 
SISTENCY in all the parts of Prophecy, 
conſtituting ONE GREAT AND HARMO= 
NIOUS SCHEME, which it ſeems morally 
impoſſible, that the Prophets could have 
imparted to it, if they had not been really 
inſpired : 


That the general conpucT of the Pro- 
phets 1s INEXPLICABLE upon HUMAN 
PRINCIPLES, and can only be ſatisfactorily 
accounted tor by an acknowledgement of 
their inſpiration : 

And laſtly, That from the MEANS which 
they employed, and the END which they 
purſued, from the circumſtances attending 
the ORIGIN and TERMINATION of ſacred 
Prophecy, and from the PRESENT $ITUA=- 
TION of a conſiderable portion of man- 
kind, affording a SENSIBLE DEMONSTRA- 
TION of the preſcience of the ancient 
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Prophets, a ſtrong preſumptive argument 
may be derived in favour of their preten- 
ſions to a divine Revelation. 


Though in the early part of this Diſ- 
courſe I have ſpoken in general terms of 
the peculiar force of the evidence from 
Prophecy, yet it is not my intention to 
urge it in theſe Lectures, as a teſtimony of 
the Chriſtian Religion, I ſhould occupy 
too large a portion of your time, if I were 
to diſcriminate with the clearneſs and ac- 
curacy, which the nature of the ſubject re- 
quires, between thoſe predictions, which 
were more particularly intended to au- 
thenticate the divine character of Chriſt 
and his Religion, and thoſe which were 
delivered, principally as inſtruments of the 
theocracy, during the long courſe of a mi- 
raculous interpoſition of the Almighty in 
the affairs of a choſen people. It is boldly 
and ſtrenuouſly aſſerted by the Infidel, with 
reſpect to ſacred Prophecy at large, that the 
predictions were delivered for purpoſes of 
impoſture; and that their completion ei- 
ther was foreſeen by human ſagacity, or 
was the fortunate reſult of chance. To 
detect the fallacy of this objection, and to 

thew 
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fhew the certainty of a miraculous preſcience 
in the Prophets, is the ſole object, which 
it will be my endeavour to attain. 


The preliminary obſervations have now 
been ſtated, which appeared moſt requiſite, 
previouſly to our entrance upon the ſub- 
jet, which is about to be diſcuſſed. The 
neceſſity of recurring in theſe times to the 
principal evidences in favour of Chriſtian- 
ity has been ſtrenuoufly urged. The ſe— 
veral degrees of importance have been 
pointed out, winch at different times have 
been attached to this argument; and the 
propriety of affording to it the high autho- 
rity, to which it is unqueſtionably entitled, 
has been ſuggeſted, and earneſtly recom- 
mended. The ſubject has been difen- 
cumbered from all inferior topics, which 
either pofleſs no influence in producing a 
conviction of the divine origin of the ſacred 
Oracles, or cannot reafonably be allowed 
to weaken that conviction, when it has 
once been thoroughly produced. And an 
endeavour has been made to ſhew by what 
manner of treatment the argument from 
Prophecy may be enforced with the faireſt 
probability of ſucceſs. In my next Dit- 

| courſe 
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courſe I ſhall enter upon the propoſed 
diſcuſſion, And with fervour and humi- 
lity let us implore the high Omniſcient 


> Being, whoſe Revelation we labour to - 
| confirm, to prevent us with his moſt gra- . 

> cious favour,,and further us with his con- 

tinual help. 
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ISAIAH xlvi. 9, io. 


REMEMBER THE FORMER THINGS OP OLD, 
FOR I AM GOD, AND THERE IS NONE 
ELSE; I AM GOD, AND THERE IS NONE 
LIKE ME ; 


DECLARING THE END FROM THE BEGIN- 
NING, AND FROM ANCIENT TIMES THE 
THINGS THAT ARE NOT YET DONE, 


Ir has been aſſerted by the enemies of 
Chriſtianity, that no evidence can be ſut- 
ficiently ſtrong to eſtabliſh a miracle *. 
Though this 1s a poſition, to which it 1s 
impoſſible that the impartial enquirer after 
truth ſhould aſſent; yet the teſtimonies 
adduced in favour of a preternatural inter- 
poſition in the affairs of mankind ought 


See Hume's Eſlays. 
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to be received with caution, and examined 
with ſeverity. Trifling and unimportant 
occurrences may, perhaps, be credited upon 
vague report and the ſlighteſt appearance 
of truth: but our belief ought to be the 
reſult of fuller and more accurate enqui- 
ries, in proportion as the facts, which claim 
it, advance in dignity and 1mportance. 
The farther we may recede from the regular 
occurrences of human life, and the more 
extraordinary may be the character, which 
events bear, with the greater diligence 
ought we to collect all the proofs which 
their peculiar nature adnfits. Their diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtics and minute ſingu- 
larities ought to be fully conſidered, for 
the ſake of ſuppreſſing ſuſpicion and con- 
firming faith. We have no inducements 
to reject the truth of an ordinary. event, 
to which we are familiariſed by daily ex- 
amples, and which the relator has no in- 
tereſt to pervert, or the hearer to credit. 


But miraculous interpoſitions, which the 


weak and the ſuperſtitious are naturally 
diſpoſed to believe, and the crafty and the 
ambitious are peculiarly intereſted in feign- 
ing, ought to be minutely inveſtigated in 
all their circumſtances, before we afford 
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them our unqualfied aſſent. The effect, 
which is produced in the mind by the 
knowledge of all the moſt ſtriking circum- 
ſtances, is ſcarcely inferior togthat of the 
poſitive aſſurance from an eye-witnels of 
the reality of the fact. On that, which 
before, perhaps, we were unable to deny. 
we repoſe, after ſuch an inveſtigation, with 
entire and unſuſpecting confidence. With 
reſpect to the miracles diſplayed by the holy 
Founder of our Religion, had we only been 
informed that, on many occaſions, the or- 
der of nature was ſuſpended, though we 
might not have been able to diſpute their 
authority, yet we could not have telt their 
full and overpowering effect. But when, in 
addition to the ſtatement of this ſimple 
tact, we are told, that the miracles were 
trequently repeated; that they were per- 
formed in open day, before a large and ever 
vary ing mpltitude, and frequently in the 
light of invetcrate and vigilant enemies; 
that they were uniformly exerted in the 
cauſe of benevolence ; that many of the 
ſufferers relieved were publicly known to 
have been born with their infirmities, and 
yet were healed in an inſtant; that the 
cye-witneſles of theſe miracles not only per- 

ſevered. 
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ſevered, amidſt continued perſecutions, in 
atteſting their reality, but even laid down 
their lives in confirmation of their teſ- 
timony; and, laſtly, that the Religion, 
for the proof of which ſuch miracles 
were wrought, in advancing to eminence, 
triumphed over obſtacles, which, without 
the aſſiſtance of miracles, according to 
human appearances, it was not capable of 
ſurmounting; when all theſe attending 
circumſtances, with many others, which 
it 18 unneceſſary to enumerate, are added 
to the plain hiſtorical fact, that the laws 
of nature were ſuperſeded, we are over- 
powered with conviction, and yield to the 
authority of ſo manifeſt a diſplay of Om- 


nipotence. 


The peculiar and extraordinary circum- 
ſtances connected with Prophecy, that 
other ſupernatural proof of a divine Reve- 
lation, are not leſs numerous and convinc- 
ing, than thoſe, from which the authority 
of miracles receives ſo conſiderable an ad- 
dition of ſupport. It will be my object in 
the following Lectures, as it has been al- 
ready ſtated, to bring the moſt important 
of theſe circumſtances ſucceſſively under 

our 
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our conſideration. On the preſent occa- 
ſion, I ſhall examine the predicted events, 


with reſpect to their REMO TEN ESS from 
the time, at which they were ſeverally 


foretold; to the MINUTENEsS and No- 
VELTY of their diſtinguithing characteriſ- 


- tics; to their NUMBERS; and to their 


EXACT COINCIDENCE With the previous 
deſcriptions of the Prophets. 


When powerful principles have begun 
to operate upon the public mind, and the 
actors already appear upon the ſtage, human 
ſagacity, aſſiſted by long experience, may 
ſometimes foreſee the conſequences with a 
conſiderable degree of accuracy. Yet ſo 
fluctuating are human affairs, and ſo ſud- 
den the revolutions of ſociety, that even 
the events of the approaching day, which 
may frequently be conjectured with ſuc- 
ceſs, can never be predicted with certainty. 
Though free agency is the noble privilege 
of man; yet, in conſequence of the imper- 
fect and corrupt condition of his nature, 
his actions are often the effects of ſudden 
impulſes and of a momentary caprice. Even 
his moſt favourite ſchemes, and the de- 
ſigns, which moſt truly harmonize with his 

E natural 
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natural diſpoſition, are not unfrequently 
counteracted either by his own perverſe- 
neſs, or by the malignity or the oppoſing 
intereſts of others. Hence we may eaſily 
diſcern the impoſſibility, as far as human 
means of preſcience extend, of foretelling 
with any degree of confidence even oc- 
currences probably approaching, which de- 
pend upon the voluntary exertions of ſuch 
an agent. 


The impoſtor, who, like the miniſters of 
Pagan ſuperſtition, confines his predictions 
to his own times, like them muſt be fre- 
- quently expoſed to error, and thus forfeit 
all pretenſions to divine inſpiration. But 
to look down through a courſe of ages, 
and to diſcloſe with accuracy the ſecrets 
of a remote futurity, is one of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhing attributes of Omnipotence. 
This unattainable excellence of the real 
Prophets has indeed been ſeldom attempted 
by the boldeſt and moſt preſumptuous pre- 
tender to inſpiration. The inſtances are 
very rare, in which the Prophets of Greece 
and Rome extended their conjectures be- 
yond the times, in which they flouriſhed. 
In that intereſting treatiſe upon Divina- 

tion, 
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tion, which was compoſed by the Roman 


Orator, when he retired from the uſurpa- 


, tion of Cæſar to ſolitude and philoſophy, 


and in which are collected the ſtrongeſt 
examples in favour of Heathen Oracles, 
not a ſingle Prophecy is recorded *, which 
reached beyond the ordinary period of hu- 
man life. It may be preſumed, therefore, 
that a foreknowledge of remote events was 


in general not even pretended in the ſyſtem 


of Pagan impoſture. Indeed the prieſts of 
that ſuperſtition were in general leſs anxious 
to afford proofs of their knowledge of fu- 
turity, than to diſplay their acquaintance 
with the events of the paſſing day, tranſ- 
acted in a remote region, the knowledge 
of which muſt have appeared, to their ig- 
norant votaries, to he far beyond the reach 
of an uninſpired mand. 

The Chriſtian diſpenſation alone can 
with truth exhibit, among the proofs of its 
divine origin, the long courſe of time, 
through which many of its Prophecies ex- 


v A general expreſſion uttered by an augur (ſect. xxii.) 
reſpecting the future greatneſs of Rome, cannot be conſi- 


dered as a reaſonable exception | to the truth of the obſerva- 
tion, 


E 2 tended. 
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tended. A period, compriſing ages, fre- 
quently intervened between their delivery 
and their completion. Many of the moſt 
important changes in the Eaſt were antici- 
pated in the animated deſcriptions of the 

Prophets, even previouſly to that peculiar 
diſpoſition of human affairs, in conſequence 
of which they were eventually effected. 
Some of the moſt illuſtrious characters 
in ſacred hiſtory, Joſias , Cyrus , the 
Baptiſt *, and the bleſſed Son of God, 
were promiſed in the prophetic writ- 
ings Many centuries before their birth. 
The riſe and even the character of © na- 
tions was predicted, while the Patriarchs 
yet lived, from whom thoſe nations were 
to deſcend. The effect of particular prin- 
ciples was developed, before the principles 
themſelves had been diſcovered to man- 
kind”. Thus the benevolent influence of 


© I Kings xii. 2. d Ifaiah xliv. 28. xlv. 1. 

© Malachi iii. 1. O. T. paſſim. 

& See the Book of Geneſis. 

Jo ſome of the ancient philoſophers this circumſtance 
{cemed an abſolute impoſſibility, « Qui poteſt provideri, 
e quidquam futurum eſſe, quod neque cauſam habet ullam, 


* neque notam, cum futurum fit?” Cicero de Divinatione, 
lib. 11. ſect. 6. 


Chriſ- 
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i Chriſtianity, and the baleful conſequences 
of the Papal * uſurpation, appeared in the 
prophetic Writings, when the world was 
an entire ſtranger to an authority like that 
of the Roman Pontiff; and when doctrines, 
like thoſe of the Goſpel, had never entered 
into the human mind. Even conditions, 
which were never to be changed, but were 
to reach to the end of time, were fre- 
quently the ſubjects of ſacred Prophecy. 
Such were the predictions, which fixed the 
final doom of Babylon ', Nineveh ®, and 
Tyre; and which determined the unal- 
terable character of the Arabs, who were 
to traverſe the deſerts; and of the deſcen- 
dants of Ham, who were to ſpread over 


Africa. 


In the inſtances now ſelected, it is not 


poſſible to conceive, that the predicted 


events could have come within the verge 


| See Iſaiah and the later Prophets. 

* 2 Theſſalonians ii, 1—10. 1 Tim. iv. 1—3. Da- 
niel vii. 24, 23. Revelations xiii. 

I Jeremiah l. 39, 40. | 

n Nahum 1.8, 9. Zephaniah ii, 13, 14, 15. 

" Ezekiel xxvi. 3, 4, 5, 14, 21. 

* Geneſis xvi. 12. 

P Geneſis ix. 25, 26, 27. 
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of probability ; and they were altogether 
unfit for conjecture. So frequently was 
the attention of the Prophets occupied 
upon the occurrences of a remote futurity, 
that this conſideration alone eſſentially 
contributed to weaken their authority 
among their contemporaries, and to render 
their revelations leſs intereſting. And that 
. peculiar circumſtance was then urged for 
the purpoſe of deriſion and reproach, which 
may now be ſelected as one of the faireſt 
ſubjects of praiſe, and one of the ſtrongeſt 
arguments for our confidence. "The Vi- 
ſions, which they ſaw, were for many days 
to come, and they propheſied of the things 
that were far off 4.” 


With whatever particularity of deſcrip- 
tion the predictions, to which I have ap- 
pealed, might be delivered, the Prophets 
have hitherto been conſidered as expreſſ- 
ing the eyents foretold in general terms 
alone. | 


But had ſacred Prophecy ſimply revealed 
remote events, without marking them by 


Ezekiel xii, 27, | 
+ ſome 
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ſome of their attendant circumſtances, and 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics; though, upon 
a candid inveſtigation, the predictions would 
undoubtedly have appeared to he out of 
the reach of human ſagacity ; yet by the 
Infidel they might, with ſome degree of 
plauſibility, have.been wreſted to the pur- 
poſes of. ſcepticiſm ; and even upon the 
mind of the ſincere and ardent behever, 
they would not, perhaps, have operated 
with the immediate and ſtrong conviction, 
which they are really calculated to pro- 
duce. General expreſſions are ſo accom- 
modating in their nature, and are capable 
of ſuch varied application, that they may 
ſometimes be hazarded, with a faint ex- 
pectation of ſucceſs, even upon ſome of 
the moſt momentous tranſactions of future 
ages. Amidſt the regular progreſs of hu- 
man affairs, the frequent repetition of the 
ſame events, and the ſimilarity of effects 
produced by ſimilar cauſes, it is not ſur- 
priſing, that conjectures of a peculiar kind, 


cautiouſly expreſſed in general terms alone, 


ſhould ſometimes be apparently juſtified 
by the events. In our own times, in which 
a conſiderable portion of the weſtern con- 
tinent, enriched with the moſt valuable 

5 gifts 
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gifts of nature, and poſſeſſed by an active 
and enterprizing race of inhabitants, has 
burſt aſunder the bonds, which united it 
to the parent ſtate, and erected itſelf into 
an independent nation, the philoſopher 
and politician have indulged their ſpecula- 
tions, by foretelling, in general terms, the 
future importance and celebrity of the new- 
born republic. Their conjectures, it is pro- 
bable, may be ſanctioned by the event. 
Fourteen hundred years before the birth of 
Columbus, a Roman poet, rouſed, per- 
haps, by the knowledge of remote iſlands, 
which had been acquired by his enterpriz- 
ing and ſucceſsful countrymen, in a beau- 
tiful and romantic flight of imagination, 
enlarged upon the future diſcovery of a 
mighty continent, which was concealed 
beyond the untraverſed ocean. The happy 
fiction of the poet was realized, when the 
intrepid adventurer conducted his followers 


Ihe following are the words of Seneca: 
venient annis 

Secula ſeris, quibus Oceanus 

Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 

Pateat tellus, Tiphyſque novos 

Detegat orbes; nec ſit terris 

Ultima Thule. 

MeDEa, v. 374. 
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to the other hemiſphere. The Roman 
empire advanced in the courſe of about 


> ſix centuries to the meridian of glory, and 
to univerſal dominion. The ſymptoms of 
its declenſion ſoon appeared. In kingdoms, 


as in the works of nature, the period of de- 
cline is often nearly equal to the period 
which has paſſed in their progreſs to ma- 
turity. The ſagacious augur *, therefore, 
who could diſcern the latent but increaſing 
cauſes of decay, might, without the impu- 
tation of raſhneſs, hazard a conjecture re- 
ſpecting the duration of the empire; while 
the principal circumſtance * attending the 


augury, 


Seven hundred years after the building of Rome, Vet- 
tius Valens, a celebrated augur, aſſerted, that the twelve 
vulturs, which appeared to Romulus, portended, that his 
city ſhould continue through twelve hundred years; one 
hundred years. being ſuppoſed to be ſignified by each bird. 
This circumſtance has come down to poſterity, upon the au- 
thority of M. T. Varro. 

See Cenſorinus de Die natali, c. xvii. p. 97. See alſo 
Hurd's Sermons, v. i. p. 101. 

t More than ſeven hundred years had elapſed ſince the 
age of Romulus. A century, therefore, was the only cycle 
of time, which he could reaſonably pretend to have been 
ſignified by each bird. He was abſolutely excluded from 
all lefler cycles. And had he proceeded to a longer period, 
he would, probably, have been obliged to allow a thou- 

| ſand 
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augury, upon which he founded his ficti- ca 


tious Oracle, appears to have limited him VE 
to a particular period of time. He, there- A cl 
fore, boldly declared, that at the founda- of 
tion of the city it was foreſhewn by the 5 tl 
gods, that Rome ſhould enjoy ſovereignty ” v 
through twelve centuries. At the cxpira- d 
tion of the predicted time, the imperial * 
city fell, and ſubmitted to the victorious = 1 
arms of the Goths. tt 
| | hb 

Theſe, perhaps, are the moſt remark- e 
able inſtances recorded in the annals of a 
paſt ages, of a fortunate inſight into the | T 
ſcenes of a diſtant futurity. But ſtill they 1 
are no more than the unaſſiſted efforts of I 
the human mind, and could be effected 1 
without the aid of divine inſpiration. The 


expreſſions are general, and are confined to | 
a ſingle idea. The naked event is alone $1 
foretold. Had a variety of the minute i 

and diſtinguiſhing peculiarities, which cha- 8 
racterize it, been predicted, there would 
1 have been that wonderful diſplay of pre- 
ſcience, which, it may juſtly be contended, 


ſand years for each bird, and thus have rendered the ac- 
complithment of his prediction incredible, 


can 


) 
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can only proceed from the immediate re- 
velation of the Deity. Were it now de- 
g clared, at what preciſe period the celebrity 


of America will commence ; what will be 


5 
7 
by 

1 
WIT 


what particular countries ſhe will ſubdue 


the diſtinguiſhing marks of her greatnels ; 


; during her proſperity, and to what indi- 


- vidual nation ſhe will in turn ſubmit, when 
ſhe declines :—or had it been ſignified by 
the Roman tragedian, in what age the new 
hemiſphere would be diſcloſed, what king- 
dom would render itſelf illuſtrious by the 
diſcovery, what would be the moſt re- 
markable features of the new found conti- 
nent, and what the conſequences to Eu- 
rope of ſo vaſt an acceſſion of territory and 
riches :—or, again, had the Heathen prieſt 
ſpecified the particular nations of the 
world, who were to be the conquerors 
of Rome ; had he deſcribed their language, 
their perſons, their manners, and their 
arms; had he traced the gradations of their 
conqueſts, and marked out the peculiar 
changes of ſociety, which ſhould take place 
at the fall of the empire :—in all theſe in- 
ſtances, by ſuch a minute diſcrimination of 
the attending circumſtances, the philoſo- 
pher, tho poet, and the augur, would have 
adyanced 


| 
| 
| 
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advanced far beyond the limits of the hu- 
man underſtanding; and might not un- 
juſtly, perhaps, have been brought into 


competition with the favoured Prophets of 


the Moſt High. 


The author of the Religio Medici, a writer 
whoſe learning and ſagacity have ſeldom 
been rivalled by the profeſſors of modern 
literature, in a ſhort Eſſay * indulged his 
imagination with forming conjectures, un- 
der the ſhape of Prophecies, upon ſome of 
the moſt momentous changes, which to 
him appeared likely to diſtinguiſh future 
ages. His predictions relate to the proba- 
ble aggrandizement of North America, of 


Jamaica among the weſtern iſlands, and of 


Batavia in the eaſt, to the triumph of the 


Furks along the fhores of the Baltic, to the 


emancipation of the nations of Africa from 
the infamy of foreign ſervitude, to the diſ- 
covery of the northern paſſage to China, 
and to the union of Venice with the con- 
tinent. Theſe important conjectures re- 
ſpecting the great changes of future times, 


See certain miſcellany Tracts, by T. Brown, K“. Tract 
12th, | 
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of which it is already evident that ſome 

muſt fail, while a few have received their 
accompliſnment, and others may yet be 
© fulfilled, were all delivered in the mot 
: general terms: the expreſſions refer ſolely 

to the one great event; minute diſcrimi- 
WJ «tions and attending circumſtances are 
£ Powe omitted. 


What we require in vain in the con- 
jectures of uninſpired man, is abundantly 
; diſplayed in the ſacred Prophets, In pre- 
4 diting the fate of the great citics of the 
> eaſt, the Prophets foretold, not only the 
> general overthrow of all, but the particular 
> and characteriſtic ruin of each. Of Tyre 
it was predicted, that the ſolitary fiſher- 
man ſhould ſpread his nets over the rocks, 
on which her towers and palaces were 
raiſed ; of Babylon, that her ruins ſhould 
bear the appearance of a deſolation, occa- 
ſioned by the overflow of waters; that the 
ſea ſhould come up upon her, and that 
ſhe ſhould be covered with the multitude 
of the waves thereof; that ſhe ſhould be 


* Ezekiel xxvi. 14. 
Jeremiah li. 42. Ifaiah xiv. 23. 


made 
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made a poſſeſſion for the bittern, and for 
pools of water : and of Nineveh, that ſhe 
ſhould entirely * diſappear from the earth, 
and that her ſituation ſhould no where be 
found. 


Again, in anticipating the great empires 
of the world, the Prophets did not ſimply 
enumerate their regular ſucceſſion ; they 
marked alſo their diſtinct and appropriate 
features. The Macedonian * was pour- 
trayed by rapidity of conqueſt, and by the 
quadruple partition. The Roman“ was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a peculiarity of government, 
a tremendous and irreſiſtible power, uni- 


2 The entire deſtruction of this city was clearly and 
ſirikingly predicted by Zephaniah. (11. 13, 14, 15.) But 
Nahum proceeds even farther than Zephaniah, and in more 
than one paſlage ſtrongly intimates, that, in future ages, the 
place ſhould not be known, on which it ſtood, (i. 3, 9. ii. 11, 
iii. 17.) And ſo complete has been the deſolation, that 
travellers, critics, and hiſtorians, cannot agree in fixing the 
preciſe ſpot, on which it was ſituated, See Herodotus, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, and Ammianus Marcellinus ; Sir John Mar- 
ſham's Chron. Sæc. Lucian, the native of a city on the Eu- 
phrates, ſays expreſsly, that it had utterly periſhed in his 
time, and that there was no footſtep of it remaining. See 
Benjamin of Tudela, Thevenot, and Tavernier, 

a Daniel vii. 6. viii. 22. 
v Daniel ii. 40. vii. 7, 23. 
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| verſality of dominion, and a final diviſion 
into ten independent kingdoms. 


; Of Egypt, the laſting monument of 
divine diſpleaſure, they not only denounced 
| 2 the perpetual ſervitude, but even expreſſed 
| : the particular infamy of its unceaſing ſub- 
jection to a foreign Prince. Mahomet, the 
Arabian conqueror *, if we may venture to 
give entire afſent to the explications of 
> ſome of the moſt able interpreters of the 
© Revelations, was deſcribed, many ages be- 

3 fore his birth, by the fierce countenance, 
but effeminate hair, and peculiar head- 
dreſs of his followers, by the rapidity of 
his victorious career, by the ſuperior ex- 
| f cellence of his cavalry, and by his remark- 
able anxiety for the preſervation of the 
fruits of the earth, joined to a ſeeming 
* contradiction of imagery, in the happy 


= compariſon of his tribes to a deſolating 
A 


army of locuſts. When the Apoſtle of the 


% * Gentiles © , eager to preſerve the diſciples 
of Chriſt from the corruptions of the Papal 
Ye predicted the riſe of that ſtrange and 


© Ezekiel xxx, 13. 
pt 4 Revelations ix. 3, 4, 7, 8,9. 
== © 1 Timothy iv, 3. 2 Theſſalonians ii. 4, 9, 10. 
_< monſtrous 
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monſtrous uſurpation, he accurately marked 
it by ſome of the minuteſt traits, which 
aiterwards diſtinguiſhed that power; the 
abſtinence of its adherents from meats, 
their renunciation of marriage, their im- 
pious pretenſions to miracles, and their 
blaſphemous exaltation of a frail mortal, 
the follower of the humble Jeſus, to an 
_ equal worſhip and authority * with the in- 
viſible Lord of heaven and earth. The 
minute traits of character, which continue 
to diſtinguiſh the tribes of Arabia 5, were 
revealed by an angel, in the infancy of the 
world, to the favoured Hagar, when ſhe 
fled in terror to the wilderneſs. In ex- 
amining the awful deſcription, which was 
given by our Saviour, of the deſtruction 
of the holy city, we ſcem to be carried out 
of the regions of Prophecy, and to peruſe 
the detail of an inhabitant, who had wit- 
neſſed the overthrow of Jeruſalem, and 
eſcaped in peril from its ruins. The pre- 
ditions of Daniel are fo full and ſo mi- 


2 Theſſalonians ii. 4. For the application of this 
ſtriking paſſage to the head of the Romiſh Church, ſee 
Newton on the Prophecies. Diſſ. xxii. 

E Geneſis xvi. 12. 

> Matthew xxiv. Mark xiii, Luke xxi, 


nute, 
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nute, that no ſingle record of the Eaſt is 
ſufficient to explain them. Events are 


ore circumſtantially ſtated by the Pro- 
het than by the Hiſtorian. So ſtriking, 
indeed, is the reſemblance, which ſubſiſts 


between his Prophecies and the Eaſtern an- 


5 nals which illuſtrate them, that the ſceptic 


has been obliged to ſhelter himſelf from 
the force of ſo irreſiſtible an evidence, by 


; diſputing their authenticity, and repreſent- 


ing them as forgeries ſucceſsfully executed 


© ſubſequent to the events, of which they 
treated. In the ſacred records of the Jews, 


; which conſiſt of almoſt an uninterrupted 
1 ſeries of Prophecies, delivered in one period, 
and accompliſhed iy another, the Prophets, 
q who were the principal agents employed 


by the Almighty in the divine government 


of that people, appear to have been inti- 


© mately familiarized with the ſcenes of diſ- 


3 tant times, and to have looked onward into 
the future, and back upon the paſt, with an 


| almoſt equal degree of minuteneſs. 


But the cleareſt proof of a pretematural 


4 foreknowledge diſplaying itſelf in the diſ- 
= covery of minute circumſtances, may be 


derived from the preciſion, with which the 
7 F | Pro- 
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Prophets frequently fixed a particular time 
for the accompliſhment of events, even 
when no human motive could be aſſigned 
for their preference of that to any other 
period. The augur, as we have already 
ſeen, was ſtrongly induced, if not abſo- 
lutely impelled, by the circumſtances of 
the caſe, to eſtimate by a particular calcu- 
lation the duration of the Roman empire. 
But no neceſſity or inducement whatever 
appears to have actuated the Prophets of 
Iſracl. Now of occurrences, likely to take 


place after a ſhort interval, it is highly im- 


probable, that the exact time ſhould be 
foretold. But to determine the particular 
years, in which very remote events, the 
cauſes of which have not yet begun to 
operate, will be brought to paſs, cannot. be 
attempted with any reaſonable hope of 
ſucceſs, and may almoſt be pronounced 
impoſſible. Inſtances have not been want- 
ing, in which a preciſe period was deter- 
mined for the accompliſhment of a parti- 
cular event. An ancient Father of the 
Church has recorded a fictitious Oracle, 
which ventured to limit the duration of 


Auguſtin, de Civ. Dei, lib, xviii. cap. 53- 
Chriſ- 
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Chriſtianity to a definite period of time *. 
The appointed ſpace ſoon elapſed : and our 
holy Religion has ſince continued to flou- 
wiſh through more than a thouſand years. 
he authors of the Sibylline verſes repre- 
ſented the ruin of Rome as certain to be 


effected in a particular year; beyond 
which, however, the city long remained 
the capital of the empire, and the ſeat of 
the imperial reſidence. 


The ſacred Prophets alone have been 


able to mark their productions by this de- 
ciſive proof of inſpiration. Thus a period 
of four hundred * years was named for the 
*ſojourning of the people of Iſrael in Egypt; 
ſeventy for the temporary puniſhment of 


Tyre; ſeventy for“ the captivity of the 
Jews in Babylon; and four hundred and 


minety for“ the interval between their re- 
turn to Jeruſalem and the appearance of 


Wheir expected Meſſiah. The time fixed 


for the continuance of the Papal uſurpa- 


4 
bf 
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Three hundred and fixty-five years. 
| The year 195 of the Chriſtian era. See Gibbon's Hiſt, 


7 ol. i. p. 618. 


= ” Geneſis xv. 13. * Iſaiah xxili, 15. 
= © . cog 
Jeremiah xxv. 11, 12. | b Daniel ix. 25, 20. 
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tion is ſtill more extraordinary, becauſe it 
is much more extended. The moſt able 
interpreters of the ſacred Scriptures have li- 
mited it to twelve hundred and ſixty years, 


upon the concurring teſtimony of Daniel 


and St. John. The ſevere ſhocks which 


it has received, and the weakened condi- 


tion in which we now behold it, juſtify 


the ſuppoſition, that the period of its du- 
ration, no leſs than the characteriſtics by 


which it has been diſtinguiſhed, will be 
found faithfully to coincide with the de- 


ſcriptions of the Prophets. 


It was the chief intention of the Jewiſh 
Prophets, and of the founder of the Jewiſh 
diſpenſation, to prepare the way for the 
Meſſiah, by completely foreſhewing his 
moſt wonderful actions, and the moſt mi- 
nute diſcriminations of his character. In- 
numerable events were foreſhewn, too un- 
important perhaps in themſelves to have 


deſerved notice, even in the hiſtory of that 


exalted Perſonage ; but deriving an ineſti- 
mable value from the additional confirma- 


tion, which they afford to his divine pre- 


tenſions, as the completion of ancient Pro- 
phecies. 


A cele- 
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A celebrated poet of antiquity, who has 
rarely been exceeded in genius, and never 
perhaps even equalled in judgment, in the 
eat work which immortalizes his name, 


Has afforded a ſtriking inſtance of the moſt 


* conceptions of the human mind, re- 


| ſpecting the perfections of the divine na- 


ture, in revealing the events of futurity. But 


this perfect example of a ſuppoſed difplay 
of Omniſcience is undoubtedly ſurpaſſed 


in the real Revelations of the Moſt High. 


12 In the higheſt and moſt flouriſhing ſtate 
of Roman grandeur, he produced his ſub- 


lime compoſition. It was his principal ob- 
ject to celebrate the glories of his country, 
and to do honour to his imperial patron. 


He ſelected his fable from the uncertain 
records of remote antiquity; and, by the 
happy artifices of poetic anticipation, he 


embelliſned his work with all the moſt 


ſplendid events, which had diſtinguiſhed 
his country and his emperor. 
* ſions, of Prophets, typical characters, the 
2 revelations of ſuperior beings, and an in- 
| F:rodudtion by viſions into the imaginary 
ſcenes of other worlds, were all ſucceſſ- 
; ; fully employed to ſhadow forth the ſuture 


The effu- 
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triumphs of Rome, and the fame of her ci- 
tizens. Every important event was minutely 
diſcriminated. And it may be inſtantly 
diſcerned upon peruſal, that the poet was 
intimately acquainted with the occurrences 
of many ſucceſſive ages ſubſequent to the 


times of his hero. As he ſpoke only of 


events, which had paſſed before the period, 
in which he flouriſhed, our admiration 1s 
excited by the happy ſkill, with which he 
introduced into his poem ſuch an inter- 
eſting variety of fancied predictions, Let 


us now ſuppoſe, that the ſame work, with⸗ 


out the variation of a ſingle paſſage, had 
appeared ſoon' after the arrival of Aneas 
in Italy, or at the founding of the city by 
Romulus : let us ſuppoſe, that the changes 
of government in Rome, the moſt cele- 
brated victories, the nations ſubject to the 


Roman power, the univerſal dominion of 


the city, the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics 
of the moiſt renowned chiefs, and the cha- 


racter of Auguſtus in particular, had all 


been pourtrayed with minuteneſs and ac- 
curacy, in the very words, which Virgil 


has adopted ;-—ſurely we ſhould not have 


heſitated to pronounce ſuch a work to ex- 
cced the ability of the human intellect, and 
to 
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to be a manifeſt diſplay of celeſtial inſpira- 


tion. What, under theſe circumſtances, we 
ſhould have regarded as divine in the hea- 
then poet, we are bound to receive as ſuch 
in the holy Scriptures. 


The hiſtory of the 


| Jewiſh nation ſeems but a ſecondary ob- 


( je& in the ſacred records of that people. 


* 
5 
* 


* 
* 
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of that wonderful hiſtory. 


f ; The diſplay of a miraculous preſcience in 


a continued developement of the future, 
forms the ſtriking and prominent feature 
It might with- 
out dithculty be ſhewn, that the pretended 
anticipations by Virgil, of events, which had 
already paſſed, were neither 10 numerous, 
ſo particular, nor ſo intimately connected 
with every extraordinary action recorded, 
and every eminent character deſcribed, as 
the real Prophecics delivered in the ſacred 
Writings. The character of Auguſtus, ty- 
pically repreſented by Aneas, and brought 
torward, in the courſe of the poem, on 
every favourable occaſion, is not ſo fully 
nor ſo accurately pourtrayed, as the pro- 
phetic picture of our Saviour: it is not 


equally viſible in every part, it does not 
equally animate the whole production. 
Every eminent action, every celebrated 
. the whole ſyſtem of the national 


F 4 polity, 
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polity, and even the moſt unimportant 
parts of the religious ceremonies of the 
Jews, all partook of the prophetic charac- 
ter, were predictive of futurity, and the 
ſhadows of better things to come. 


This accurate detail of minute circum- 
ſtances attending a remote event, it may 
boldly be declared, lies far beyond the 
reach of the unaſſiſted human intellect. 
When we behold ſuch a Prophecy fulfilled 
in all its leſſer parts, we acknowledge the 
interpoſition of an Omniſcient Being, and 
feel at once an irreſiſtible conviction. No 
turther proof is neceſſary, or can reaſon- 
ably be expected. The acceſſion of ſtronger 
evidence appears to be hardly within the 
bounds of poſlibility. Yet upon the aw- 
ful ſubject of divine Revelation, our full 
aſſent to which is indiſpenſably requiſite 
tor the attainment of eternal happineſs, the 


Almighty has gracioufly multiphed the 


ſources of conviction, and left the incre- 
dulous without the means of excuſe. Many 
of the predictions are altogether novel in 
their' nature. What in all the variety of 
human affairs has never occurred, cannot, 
without a conſiderable degree of heſita- 

tion, 
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tion, be admitted even by the ſpeculative 
-philoſopher into the number of future poſ- 
ſibilities. Its probability muſt be altoge- 
ther denied. What then ſhall we think 
of thoſe men, who predicted the poſitive 
occurrence not only of a variety of future 
events, of which the time, the place, the 
agents, and the preciſe diſpoſition of hu- 
man affairs, under which they would ſe- 
verally come to paſs, were accurately 
marked, but of events, which were with- 


- out example? Surely. we cannot refrain 


from aſcribing ſuch inſtances of foreknow- - 
ledge to the only cauſe which is capable 
of producing them, the immediate inſpira- 
tion of the Deity. 


The drying up of the waters of one 
of the largeſt rivers which flow through 
the earth, muſt ſurely rank in the num- 
ber of the moſt novel events, and muſt 
be acknowledged to lie far beyond the 
reach of human ſagacity or preſcience. Vet 
it was predicted in the plaineſt and moſt 
diſtin& terms by Iſaiah and Jeremiah %, 


The preſent condition of the Jews, upon 


7 Iſaiah xliv, 27. Jeremiah l. 38. li. 6. 


which 
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which I ſhall have occaſion to enlarge 
more fully in a future Lecture, in many 
eminent circumſtances is unexampled in 
the hiſtory of mankind. Yet the Prophets 
predicted the. exiſtence of ſuch a peculiar 


ſtate of ſociety, expreſsly named the peo- 


ple among whom it ſhould take place, and 


deſcribed the particular period of their hiſ- 
-tory, in which the ſingular prediction ſhould 
be accompliſhed. .* 


It muſt have been obſerved by the moſt 


ſuperficial enquirer into the annals of paſt 


ages, that no power ſimilar to that of the 


Papal uſurpation has ever obtained the 


aſcendancy over a conſiderable portion of 


the globe. Yet that uſurpation was pro- 
phetically anticipated in full and expreſs 
terms by St. Paul * and St. John, ſome 
ages before its own commencement ; and 
at an carlier period ſtill by Daniel, be- 
fore the commencement of the religious 
ſyſtem, upon the perverſion of Which it 
founded its impious pretenſions. 


Deut. xxviii. xxix. Daniel ix. 26, 27, and the three 
Evangeliſts, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 

* 1 Timothy iv, 1, 2, 3. 2 Theſſalonians ii. 3—12. 
Revelations xvii. | 
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The Prophets of * Iſrael break forth into 


expreſſions of the moſt rapturous exulta- 


tion upon the proſpect of a future Revela- 


tion, which ſhould be made to all the 
carth, and be received by the whole hu- 
man race. This wonderful Revelation has 
been graciouſly imparted. Its divine claims 
have been admitted over a conſiderable 
portion of the globe. Acceſſions are daily 


made to the number of its followers in 


new regions and unknown climes, the fu- 
ture ſeats perhaps of ſcience and domi- 
nion. And the full completion of the Pro- 
phecy appears to be more eaſy and probable 
than the partial accompliſhment, which 
has already taken place, Now an univer- 
ſal Religion, ſo far from having ever been 
admitted among mankind, had not entered 
into the imagination of the moſt ſanguine 
and romantic ſpeculatiſt, The ancient 
lawgivers, who were frequently the inven- 
tors of new religious ſyſtems, adapted them 
each to his own polity, and neither endea- 
voured nor wiſhed to extend their influence 
to independent governments, or even to 


the neighbouring kingdoms. The philo- 


Iſaiah more particularly, and the later Prophets. 


ſophers, 
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fophers, who were the foundgrs of ancient 


ſects, conſcious of the infuperable difficulty 


of controuling the varied opinions of man- 
kind at large, did not expect to unite even 
their own countrymen in the belief of one 


common ſyſtem of philoſophy. The Ro- 


mans, who eſtabliſhed their fame upon the 
ſubjugation of the perfons of all mankind, 


attempted not to deſtroy their freedom 


upon ſacred ſubjects; but, fearful of the 
hazardous experiment, generally permitted 
the inhabitants of the enſlaved provinces 
to preſerve the religious worſhip, which 
they had cultivated during the period of 
independence and ſecurity. 

In the character of the bleſſed Jeſus, as 
deſcribed by the Prophets, there are many 
circumſtances of a very peculiar kind, 
with which no perſon had previouſly been 
marked, and which have never ſince diſ- 
tinguiſhed an human being. His mura- 
culous conception, his * reſurrection, the 
ſpirituality Y of the new covenant, and the 


a Iſaiah vii. 14. 
* Iſaiah liii. 10, 11. Pſalms xvi. 10, 11, et alibi, Hoſea 
xlii. 14. 


Jeremiah xxxi. 31, 32, &c. XxX Iii. 8, 
inward 
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inward efficacy of his laws, the apparent 
? contradictions in his character, the univer- 


ſal benefit of his * death, and the aſtoni hing 


influence of the Holy * Spirit, with numer- 


ous other circumſtances predicted of himſelf, 
and of his kingdom, were novel in their 
kind, and had not even occurred to the 
imagination of the moſt daring theoriſts. 
It is not, perhaps, unworthy of remark in 
this part of the ſubject, that crucifixion, 
the peculiar kind of death predicted of the 
Meſſiah in the cleareſt terms by David ©, 
was a mode of puniſhment entirely un- 
known among the Hebrews in the days of 
the Pſalmiſt, and was firſt introduced into 
Judea, after an interval of a thouſand years, 


by the Romans. 


It would not be a difficult taſk to ex- 
hibit a variety of other inſtances, in which 
the circumſtances predicted were not only 
diſtant and minute, but alſo without ex- 
ample. But thoſe, which have been al- 
ready adduced, are abundantly ſufficient 


z See the 53d chapter of Iſaiah, and the Pſalms e. 
more particularly the 25th and the 110th. 


Daniel ix. 26. Ifaiah liii. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12. 
„ Joel ii. 28—31. © Pſalm xxii. 16. 


for 
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for the eſtabliſhment of this branch of the 


argument, 


Before this part of the ſubject is cloſed, 
it may be uſeful to obſerve, that the 
holy Scriptures contain numerous Prophe- 
cies, Which are diſtinguiſhed by one or 
other, or by all the characteriſtics, which 
have juſt been conſidered. It is not in a 
tew ſolitary predictions, extracted from a 
large collection, that theſe ſtriking marks 
may be found. They abound univerſally. 
They are ſo numerous, and are mingled ſo 
intimately together, that, like the ſtars 
which ſhine in the heavens, they cannot 
accurately be numbered. A fingle coinci- 
dence, even under ſuch peculiar circum- 
ſtances, in the infinite variety of human 
chances, might perhaps have caſually oc- 
curred : and the ingenuity of man might 
occaſionally be able, without any violent 
injury to the ſenſe, plauſibly to accom- 
modate a few ſolitary predictions to ſome 


ſucceeding events. But many Prophecies 


marked by ſuch minute and ſtriking diſ- 
tinctions, when faithfully accompliſhed, 
exhibit inconteſtable proofs of divine pre- 
ſcience, which cannot be reſiſted. I do 

not 
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not mean to aſſert, that in proving the di- 
vine origin of Prophecy, numbers fimply 
Imply a a ſupernatural agency. The falla- 
Tious predictions of the Pagan Oracles were 


innumerable. The pretended miracles of 
the Romiſh church exceed all calculation. 


But it is maintained by the Chriſtian, that, 


if Prophecies, containing the ſtrongeſt in- 
ternal evidence of a knowledge more than 
j human, have been frequently delivered, 
numbers in ſuch a caſe become a ſtrong 
additional proof of the certainty of a di- 
vine interpoſition. It cannot be conceived 
- poſſible, that, where there is that union of 
attending peculiarities, which has been al- 
ready deſcribed, either chance or human 
© ſagacity can often produce ſo exact a co- 
incidence between the Prophecy and the 
event, by which it is completed. Fre- 
quency under ſuch circumſtances muſt 
carry the force of demonſtration. 


But this part of the argument is capable 
of a ſtatement even more forcible. We may 


= confidently aſſert, not only that in many 


inſtances the event has correſponded with 


che Prophecy, but that almoſt every pre- 
; diction has been verified. With a limita- 


tion, 
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tion, which is very flight, and which we 
ſhall have occaſion to examine in a future 
Diſcourſe, all the predictions uttered in the 
courſe of divine Revelation, of which the 
time of completion has paſſed, and which 
conſtitute almoſt the whole number de- 
livered, have received their full accom- 
pliſnment. It was the ſevere and juſt re- 
mark of the Roman philoſopher upon the 
pretended divination of Heathen antiquity, 
that though ſome of the Oracles had been 
caſually ſanctioned by a ſeeming comple- 
tion, yet that far the greater number had 
been contradicted by ſubſequent events. 
The character of Scripture Prophecy in 
this important particular riſes above all 
compariſon. In the ſacred Volume con- 
taining innumerable predictions, which 
from its firſt publication has been generally 
conſidered through all ſubſequent ages as 
the repoſitory of divine inſpiration, all the 
predictions have been realized. It is not 
that many have ſucceeded, but that not 
one has failed. | 


From the preſent enquiry it appears, that 
the ſacred Writings contain a great variety 
of predictions, which were delivered long 

| before 
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Pe their accompliſhment, of the parti- 
lars of which many were circumſtan- 


tially delineated, and ſome were novel in 
their kind. In numerous inſtances theſe 
predictions were applied by the Prophets 
Zthemſelves, at the moment of delivery, 
either nominally, or by diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtics, which cannot be miſtaken, 
= cach to the particular perſon, place, or na- 


tion, to which they were reſpectively in- 


tended to refer. Of thoſe, which arc not 
> ſo circumſtantial, the application is in ge- 
* neral equally. juſt, though, perhaps, not 
= equally palpable and ſtriking. No Sceptic 
will be hardy enough to deny, whatever 
he may ſuppoſe of the real intention of 
the Prophets, that moſt of them are capable 
of being referred each to ſome one particu- 
lar ſubſequent event, and in general to no 
other. Now 1t is contended, that ſuch a 
- coincidence is a proof of a divine origin. 
| : The fitneſs implies a deſign. It is not in 
the courſe of human contingencies, that 
in a ſingle compoſition, profeſſedly pre- 
dictive, a great number of paſlages, if they 
had really been written without any de- 
terminate meaning, ſhould correſpond, in 
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a very exact and ſtriking manner with the 
events of future ages. 


The celebrated leader of Infidelity © in 
France, and many of the Sceptics of our 
own country, have earneſtly laboured to 
reduce the predictions of the ſacred Writ- 
ings to the calculation of chances. But 
their theories have been in direct oppoſi- 
tion to the common dictates of reaſon, as 
well as to the uniform experience of all 
paſt time. Let any other hiſtory be taken; 
let any collection of pretended Prophecies 
be examined; and let a trial be made, whe- 
ther they can be forced, by the moſt vio- 
lent conſtructions, to correſpond in any 
degree whatever with ſucceeding events. 
The enemies of Chriſtianity have been at 
all times ſufficiently active: and were it 
poſſible to weaken by ſuch means, even in 
the ſlighteſt degree, the influence of the 
argument from Prophecy, the attempt 
would undoubtedly have been made. The 
Deiſt has repeatedly laboured to confound 
Chriſtian Prophecy with the Oracles of the 


« Sce Philoſophy of Hiſtory : article Oracle. 
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| Heathens. But an attack like that, which 
we are now ſuppoſing, even our moſt dar- 
ing and ſhameleſs adverſaries have never 
entured to attempt. It is impoſſible that 
it ſhould be attended with the flighteſt 
appearance of ſucceſs . Of an uniform 
cor- 
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© The following paſſage from Cicero de Divinatione 
upon the powers of chance, though fallaciouſly urged as a 
| = proof of the divine nature of Heathen Oracles, may in the 
4 juſteſt and fulleſt ſenſe be applied to the ſtriking circum- 
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i ſtances at preſent under our conſideration in Chriſtian Pro- 
6 © phecy. 

F Þ * Quid quzeris, Carneades, cur hæc ita fiant, aut qua 
— 7 1 arte perſpici poſſint? Caſu, inquis. Itane vero? Quidquam 


poteſt caſu eſſe factum, quod omnes habet in ſe numeros ve- 
ritatis? Quatuor tali jacti caſu Venereum efficiunt; num 
etiam centum Venereos, fi 400 talos jeceris, caſu futuros putas? 


t RX dſperſa temere pigmenta in tabula, oris lineamenta effingere 
t XX poſſunt ; num etiam Veneris Co pulchritudinem effingi 
1 3 © poſſe adſperſione fortuita putas? Sus roſtro fi humi A li- 

= teram impreflerit ; num propterea ſuſpicari poteris, Andro- 
Cc. 5 macham Ennii ab ea poſſe deſcribi? Fingebat Carneades, 
t in Chiorum lapicidinis ſaxo diffiflo caput extitiſſe Paniſci. 
e 4 1 Credo, aliquam non diſſimilem figuram, ſed certe non ta- 


"= lem, ut eam factam a Scopa diceres. Sic enim ſe profetto 
| ® Wires habet, ut nunquam perfecte veritatem caſus imitetur,” 
1c iv. i. c. 13. ; 
EE This agreement would undoubtedly have been concluſive 
n favour of the inſpiration of Heathen Oracles, had all the 
a 3 predictions been fulfilled ; whereas from the general hiſtory 


8 0 þf Oracles, as well as from the authority of Cicero in this 
| G 2 : very 
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correſpondence in ſo many inſtances, we 
nced not heſitate to aſſert, that where it 
exiſts, it cannot be the reſult of accident ; 
and where it does not exiſt, it cannot, by 
the moſt ingenious and laboured efforts of 
art, be plauſibly made to appear. 


For the purpoſe of rendering the pre- 
ſent argument ſtill clearer and more forci- 
ble, let us ſuppoſe that the general atten- 
tion was now for the firſt time directed to 
a ſeries of maps, in which were marked 
out many great and ſplendid cities, their 
gates, their temples, their palaces, and 
their caſtles, their principal ſtreets, the rivers 
that low through them, and in many in— 
ſtances even the ſmaller and more obſcure 

__avenues. Let it be ſuppoſed, that ſuch a 
collection was preſented to public view, 
without a ſingle explanatory ſentence ; 
that the contents were examined by men, 


who poſſeſſed an extenſive knowledge of E 


foreign countries; and that they unani- 


mouſly agreed in applying the ſever. 


very treatiſe, it is evident, that they mat frequently failed. 


On the contrary, as it has been already ſhewn in this Lec- J 
ture, the Chriſtian Prophecies invariably received a compl.- 


tion, 
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maps, each to ſome particular metropolis 
ſbould we not immediately conclude, that 
uch a reſemblance was intended; that it 
ould not be the effect of chance, and that 
he author purpoſed to deſcribe the ſeveral 
cities, the deſcriptions of which are re- 
ſpectively given? It is not poſſible that 
any reaſonable enquirer can entertain a 
doubt upon the ſubject. Such in general 


is preciſely the caſe with reſpect to Jewith 
and Chriſtian Prophecy. The coincidence 
of the facred Oracles with ſubſequent 
= events is equally ſtriking, bears as evident 
marks of deſign, and is abundantly ſuffi- 
cient to eſtabliſh, beyond the poſſibility of 
doubt in every reaſonable mind, the diving 
- inſpiration of the Prophets. 
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DANIEL ii. 10, 11. 


THERE IS NOT A MAN UPON EARTH THAT 
CAN SHEW THE KING S MATTER: THERE 
FORE, THERE IS NO KING, LORD, NOR 
RULER, THAT ASKED SUCH THINGS AT 
ANY MAGICIAN, OR ASTROLOGER, OR 
CHALDEAN. 

AND IT IS A RARE THING THAT THE KING 
REQUIRETH. AND THERE IS NONE OTHER 
THAT CAN SHEW IT BEFORE THE KING, 
' EXCEPT THE GODS, WHOSE DWELLING IS 
NOT WITH FLESH. | 


IN order to prove the divine inſpiration 
of the Prophets, it is indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary to ſhew, that the events predicted 
were of ſuch a kind as to lie entirely out 
of the reach of the natural foreſight of 
man. I have already obſerved, that hu- 
man ſagacity, aſſiſted by long experience, 
may arrive at a very conſiderable degree 

G 4 of 
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of excellence in diſcovering conſequences, 
which a common mind is altogether inca- 
pable of diſcerning. Let an accurate ob- 
ſerver ſtudy the paſſions of man, and the 
hiſtory of the human race; let him ac- 
cuſtom himſelf to trace events from their 
firſt cauſes, to their moſt remote effects; 
let him penetrate the latent policy of the 
nations which lie around him, with the 
power which they poſſeſs of giving effi- 
cacy to their deſigns :—he may at length 
be enabled ſometimes to unveil the ſcenes 
of diſtant times, which are concealed from 
general view, and to predict a variety of 
events, ſome of which, depending upon 
cauſes ſubject to his ſpeculation, will occur in 
their proper ſeaſon, and ſeemingly ſanction 
his pretenſions to a knowledge of ſuturity. 
Hence the perſon moſt 1kilful in conjec- 
ture was repreſented by the Greek trage- 
dian * as moſt worthy of the name of Pro- 
phet. And in the ſpirit of the ſame prin- 
ciple, according to the annals of antiquity, 


a Mavris by &prfo, rig ti xc rig. EUR1IPIDES. + 
Thus tranſlated by Cicero: 


Bene qui conjiciet, vatem hunc perhibebo optimum. 
De Divinatione, lib. ii. ſect. 5. 
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a ſpecies of divination was ſuppoſed to re- 
fide in Thales, the Mileſian philoſopher, 


and Epimenides, the poet of Crete. From 
his ſource alſo was probably derived the 


9 


opinion, prevalent among all nations, that 
men at the approach of death are ſome- 


7 times endowed with the giſt of Prophecy. 
And hence the experience of age has been 
repreſented as bearing a diſtant reſem- _ 
= blance to the ſtrain of the Prophet. 


The enemies of Chriſtianity are fully 


ſenſible of the weight, which is due to an 


* 
8 
5 


objection drawn from this ſource. They 
have repreſented the ſacred Writers, as 
men endowed with a keen diſcernment, 
and capable of foreſeeing very remote con- 
ſequences. They boldly ſuppoſe them to 
have riſqued a variety of probable predic- 
tions, ſome of which, being thus founded 
upon an intimate knowledge of the na- 
tural courſe of human events, have been 
accompliſhed ; while others, which were 
hazarded upon groundleſs conjecture alone, 
continue without application, and are ſi- 


lently neglected. 


Too ſevere a wound might be given to 
the 
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the feelings of the pious Chriſtian, were I to 
lay before him the expreſſions of impious 
levity, with which this artful objection has 
been repeatedly enforced. The danger, 
however, to which our Religion 1s expoſed 
by ſuch a mode of attack, 1s alarming in a 
very high degree. "Though the Theolo- 
gian may inſtantly diſcern the talſchood of 
the aflertion, the weakneſs of the argu- 
ment, and the indecent ſcurrility of the 
language; yet the 1gnorant may be de- 
_ ceived, the gay may be dazzled by the vi- 
vacity of the thought, and the ſuperficial 
may be miſled by the ſpeciouſneſs of an 
objection, the futility of which they poſ- 
ſeſs not the ability to diſcover. In this age 
of daring Infidelity, when our adverſaries, 
caſting aſide all ſenſe of decorum and 
manly ingenuouſneſs, for the ſake of adapt- 
ing their objections to the capacities of the 
inferior orders, have proceeded in open 
defiance of truth and honeſt argument, it 
becomes us to be doubly vigilant, and not 
only to enforce the evidences of Chriſtian- 
ity, but to enforce them in ſuch a manner 
as may beſt be calculated to oppoſe the 
particular mode of attack adopted by the 
modern Sceptic. | 
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0 In order to expoſe the futility of the 
8 objection juſt ſtated, it is abſolutely ne- 
18 J ceſſary to prove in a variety of impor- 
r, tant inſtances, that the events predicted 
d by the ſacred Writers were removed far 
a beyond the reach of human foreſight, 
J= and could never have been ſelected as 
F b fair ſubjects of ingenious conjecture by 
1 impoſtors. In my laſt Diſcourſe I en- 
e deavoured to ſhew, that theſe events fre- 
5 * quently occurred in an age long ſubſe- 
1— quent to that of the Prophet, were cir- 
al cCumſtantially deſcribed, were frequently 
n novel, were very numerous, and aptly co- 
. incided with the prediction. Through the 
* following Diſcourſe it will be my object 
4 to prove, that, in many of the moſt im- 
q portant Prophecies, the occurrences fore- 
. told muſt, from their peculiar character, be 
1 univerſally and inſtantly acknowledged to 
1 have been indiſcernible during the age of 
it the Prophet; and that in others they were 
t © the very REVERSE of what a judicious de- 
. = 1 ceiver, judging from the appearances be- 
öS fore him, would have ſuppoſed LIKELY 
co To TAKE PLACE, 
0 0 


Pp On the days immediately preceding the 
n x . cru- 
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crucifixion, our bleſſed Lord diſcloſed with 


_ clearneſs and accuracy, which gearly reſem- 
ble the detail of the hiſtorian, many of the 
moſt memorable circumſtances, with which 
the fiege of Jeruſalem would be attended. 
The aſtoniſhing foreſight, which he mani- 
feſted, by deſcnbing the ſigns, the manner, 


and the exact time of the deſtruction of 


the holy city, muſt, if maturely conſidered, 
overpower the mind of the Chriſtian with 
wonder and conviction. But the circum- 
ſtance, which perhaps moſt effectually 
raiſes this prediction above all ſuſpicion of 
its being the reſult of human ſagacity, is 
the entire deſtruction which it repreſented 
as awaiting the vaſt edifice of the Temple. 
*« Before this generation paſs away,” ſaid 
the holy Founder of Chriſtianity, when he 
beheld the magnificent pile, not one ſtone 
ſhall be left upon another.” Even if we 
ſuppoſe, what muſt only be ſuppoſed for 
the ſake of the argument, that the conqueſt 
of Jeruſalem could be conjectured from the 
prevailing ſpirit and circumſtances of the 
times; yet the total deſtruction of the 
Temple was not the neceſſary, or even the 


_ * Probable, conſequence of ſuch a calamitous 


event. Its preſervation would rather have 


been 


F | 
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been the theme of a ſagacious pretender to 


Prophecy. I will not here inſiſt upon the 


4 ſtrength of this fortreſs, both natural and 


artificial, which the Jewiſh hiſtorian has 
repreſented as one of the moſt * impregna- 
ble which had ever been erected in the 
world. Even the conqueror, ſurveying it in 
ruins, and diſcovering that it could not, if 
{kilfully defended, have been ſhaken by mili- 
tary engines, nor ſtormed by the moſt intre- 
pid hoſt, acknowledged the abſolute incom- 
petence of the human inſtruments, and 
aſcribed its demolition to the manifeſt in- 
terference'of God ©. Independently of theſe 
conſiderations, it muſt have been evident, 
in the age of our Saviour, that, whatever 
might be the fate of the city and of its 
inhabitants, in conſequence of the ſtub- 
born hoſtility of the Jews, and the inve- 
terate fury of the Romans, it would be the 
common object, both of the victors and the 


vanquiſhed, to fave this venerable building 
from deſtruction. 


The Jews, truſting in their own miſ- 
taken interpretation of the ancient Pro- 


b Joſephus, b. v. 14: © Joſephus, b. vi. 43. 
pPhets, 
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phets, conſidered their Temple placed un- 
der the immediate protection of the Al- 
mighty, as ſecure from mortal violence, 
and immoveable as the ground on which 
it ſtood d. So infatuated were they by this 
blind confidence, that, when their city was 
given up for plunder to the legions, they 
ruſhed, ſecure of ſafety, into the burning 
iſles of the Sanctuary, and thouſands pe- 
riſhed in the ruins. 


If we examine the annals of the Ro- 


mans, we ſhall diſcover, that, during the 
period of their grandeur and proſperity, 
which long preceded the fall of Jeruſalem, 
when the ſpirit of rivalſhip no longer pre- 
vailed, which in the earlier ages of the re- 
public had occaſioned the deſtruction of 
Corinth, Carthage, and Numantia, it was 
the cuſtom of that great people to pre- 
ſerve entire the ſtupendous monuments of 
their victories. The chief cities of the 
conquered kingdoms were permitted to 
flouriſh as tributaries of Rome. The 
works of elegant art alone, with which 
they were enriched, were carried away to 


4 Philo de Monarch. p. 821. Vit. Mol. ii. p. 656. 
grace 
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grace the triumph of the general, and 
adorn the capital of the empire. Thus 
Alexandria, the emporium of Egypt; A- 
hens, the ſeat of ſcience ; and the ſplendid 


and opulent cities of Aſia Minor, continued 


entire after their ſubjugation, and con- 


tributed to the glory and proſperity of 


their conquerors. In addition to the above 


argument, let it be remembered, as ano- 


ther ſtrong reaſon for the probable preſerv- 
ation of the Temple, that it was the uni- 


form policy of the Romans to reſpect the 


religious prejudices of the conquered coun- 


tries. So accommodating were their max- 


ims of univerſal tolcration, that within the 
regions of Paleſtine, in compliance with 
the wiſhes of its inhabitants, they even 
* lowered their imperial eagles, and deſiſted 
from their deſign of erecting the ſtatue of the 


bu -. 
1 X 62k A X . 
EAN SOA ct 


Emperor in the ſanctuary of Jehovah. S0 
powertul was the influence of this princi- 
ple among their commanders, at the pe- 
riod of which we are ſpeaking, that the 
illuſtrious chief, who conducted the ſiege 


of Jeruſalem, manifeſted a moſt ardent 
"IN anxiety for the preſervation of the 'Tem- 
ple. At the commencement of his mi- 

4 litary operations, he repeatedly ſolicited 


the 
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the Jews to ſave the magnificent build- 
ing; and again, at the ſtorming of the 
city, when a brand had been thrown within 
the pile by the hand of a ſoldier, he in- 
ſtantly commanded his legions to extin- 


guiſh the flames. It was natural, there- 


fore, to ſuppoſe, that, even under the moſt 
extraordinary and deſperate circumſtances, 
they would be induced, in conformity with 
their uſual principles of toleration, to pre- 
ſerve the Temple of Jeruſalem. 


From theſe conſiderations it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be inferred, that to a Jew, during 
the reign of Tiberius, the demolition of 
that ſacred edifice muſt have appeared ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible : and, even if its potli- 
bility had been admitted, that its demol:- 
tion by a Roman © army muſt have ap- 
peared ſingularly improbable, as that peo- 
ple ſeemed to be engaged by the ſtrongeſt 


motives to favour its preſervation. 


In paſting from the conſideration of ſin- 


© The Romans were marked out with a conſiderable de- 
gree of preciſeneſs by our Saviour: and it was evident, that 
they were the only people in the world likely to content 
with the Jews before the paſſing away of that generation. 
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1. gle edifices to that of the imperial cities, our 
* aſtoniſhment will be ſtill more powertully 


in cited, by the extraordinary ſubjects of 
1 me predictions ſo oppoſite to thoſe, which 
-in impoſtor would have been induced to 
e- lect. When Nineveh and Babylon, thoſe 


ſt = Þighty ſeats of empire, the pride of early 


S, ages, and the wonder of all ſucceeding 
th times, had advanced to the higheſt ſtate of 
3 greatneſs and ſplendour, the moſt ſtriking 


pictures were drawn by the Prophets of 
their overthrow and deſolation. The entire 


eL deſtruction of two cities eminently the moſt 
1% formidable which have ever appeared in the 
oft world, was in the higheſt degree improba- 
ple. Much, undoubtedly, may be conjec- 
i- tured by the ſpeculative mind, from a 
1— knowledge of the revolutions of empires, 
p- and of the inſtability of human gran- 
> ——*deur: but vaſt capitals, overflowing with 
it inhabitants, and enjoying dominion over a 


conſiderable portion of the earth, muſt 
have appeared to the ſpectator, who gazed 


in aſtoniſhment upon them, to be ex- 
gempted from the general lot, and to be 

le- 1 aiſed above the reach of fortune and mor- 

lat '2 7 51 ] d 

i al decay. 
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In thoſe early periods of ſociety, the 
Prophet could not have been emboldened 
by ſimilar examples, collected from the 
varied hiſtories of nations. Cities, poſſeſſed 
of ſmall power, and of a limited territory, 


might, in the time of the Prophet, have 


been ſubverted in war, or have ſilently 
ſunk into ruin: but no inſtance had then 
occurred, in which the metropolis of 
mighty empire, or even of a great king- 
dom, had been rooted up from its founda- 
tions, and had totally diſappeared from the 
earth. 


Even had the Prophets been gifted wit! 
a knowledge of the fortunes of all thc 
great cities, which were in future to ap- 


pear, they would by no means have found. 
that they all terminated in that complete 


deſtruction, with which Nineveh and Ba- 
bylon were threatened. Though ſpoiled ot 
their grandeur, and deprived of their autho- 


rity, they have generally continued to exilt, | 


and have exhibited, even in their fallen ſtate, 
the monuments of their former magni!!- 
cence. Athens, Alexandria, and Conſtan- 


tinople; Bagdat, the pride of the Saracens; 
and Rome, the miſtreſs of the world; thelc, | 
and == 
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and many other places, once ſplendid and 
glorious, have ſurvived the empires, over 


nk of cities. 


TE... they preſided, and ſtill occupy the 


B 


. But whatever may be the final condi- 


bon of great capitals in general, the pecu- 


Har character of Nineveh and Babylon 
muſt have appeared to exempt them from 


the common doom. Their vaſt extent, 


the means of annually raiſing a great ſtore 
of proviſions within their circumference, 


the enormous height and bulk of their 
gates, towers, and walls, and the gigantic 


appearance of their ſacred edifices; all theſe 
deemed to give them means of duration 
eminently beyond what have been enjoyed 
by any other city. They appeared to be 


7 rooted, like mountains, to the ſoil, and to 
be unmoveable but by ſome violent con- 


vulſion of nature. Under theſe peculiar 


circumſtances, how oppoſite to all, which 
human artifice would have uttered, were 
the expreſſions of the Prophets, which 
Woomed thoſe cities to complete and final 
=Qcitruction ! 


Though this total demolition was an 
H 2 event, 
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event, which no man could reaſonably e. 


pect; yet the particular ſpeeies of ruin, 
which was predicted to Babylon, muſt have 
appeared even more improbable. They 
were both ſituated upon the fide of great 
rivers; yet the deſolation foretold to the 
one was of that peculiar ſpecies, which 1: 


occaſioned by the overflow of waters; and 


that of the other was entirely independent 
of the ſtream, by which its walls were 
waſhed. In exact conformity with the 
expreſſions of the Prophet, the * travelle: 


now wanders in vain along the banks ot 
the Tigris, in ſearch of the ruins of Ni- 


neveh : whilſt within the broken arche: 
and rifted walls of Babylons, buried it 
filth, and loathſome- with infection, where 
the foot of man ſeldom treads, the dead! 
jerpents hiſs, and the owl and the bittern 
habit. There the Arabian never pitches 
his tent, nor does the ſhepherd make his 
told: but wild beaſts of the iſland cry in 


the deſolate houſes, and dragons in the 
And let it be remem- 
bered, that the means, without which 


pleaſant palaces, 


* Nahum i. 8, 9. ii. 11. 
2 Iſaiah xx, 20, 21, 22. Jeremiah l. 39. 
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e%* this city could not have been reduced to 
mos its preſent peculiar ſtate of rum, muſt have 
Ave been placed entirely out of the reach ot 
hey human foreſight. It was occaſioned by an 


eat enterprize perhaps the moſt wonderful 
the Which hiſtory records, the turning of a 
1 13 great river from its channel, and the de- 
nd oY poſition of its waters in a vaſt artificial 
ant baſon. The ſtream was never again con- 


cre  *$ned entirely within its natural bed; and 
the the vapours engendered by its ſtagnation 
er in the ſurrounding plains and marſhes, 
of  rove away the ſickening inhabitants, and 


Ni- thus gradually diſpeopled the city. 

hes = g 

in * If the complete and laſting deſolation 
Erd of a great city cannot be foreſeen by hu- 
dl: man ſagacity, ſtill greater muſt be the dif- 
ern ficulty of foretelling the permanent de- 
hes baſement of a powerful and extenſive ter- 


nis ritory. Yet Ezekiel declared, in the moſt 
in expreſs terms, that the kingdom of Egypt 


the ſnould no more be governed by its own 
me gnative princes, but ſhould ſink for ever 
ich into the baſeſt and moſt ſervile condition. 


More than two thouſand years have now 
elapſed ſince this Prophecy was delivered 
to the world. The fortune of kingdoms 
his = H 3 bears 
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bears a ſtriking reſemblance to the for- 
tune of individuals. The fluctuations of 
adverſity and proſperity may be equally 
obſerved in both. There 1s not, perhaps, 
a ſpot upon the globe, of which, look- 
ing down through the long ſucceſſion 
of time, and contemplating the capricious 
reverſes of fortune, we might venture to 
declare ſuch a continued humiliation, as 
that which the Prophet pronounced againſt 
Egypt. Even the unfruitſul marſhes of 
Batavia have riſen to opulence, diſtinction, 


and power. While upon the ſmall and 


barren 1flands in the Adriatic, whoſe tops 


ſcarcely riſe above the waters, the Vene- 
tians erected a power once formidable 
throughout the world, which the united 
efforts of nearly all the moſt powerful na- 
tions of Europe were unable to ſhake. 


But of all the countries of the world, 
Egypt, in the age of Ezekiel, was that, upon 


which it was peculiarly improbable, that 
the hard condition of unceaſing ſervitude | 
There the human 
mind had made ſome of its earlieſt and moſt 
It was long the gene- 


ſhould be impoſed. 


auſpicious efforts. 


ral opinion, that there the laws of ſociety ;/ 
had 
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had been diſcovered, and the fountains of 


ſcience opened. Though the reſearches of 
the modern ſcholar into Indian antiquities 
ay at length induce us to ſuppoſe, that 


v inhabitants of a more eaſtern country 


are juſtly entitled to the honour of many 


of thoſe uſeful diſcoveries, which have hi- 


1 therto been aſcribed to the Egyptians ; yet 


unqueſtionably that ingenious people were 
very early diſtinguiſhed by an ardent ſpirit 
of enterprize, and a peculiar happineſs of 


invention. 


The ſtupendous monuments 


of art, which ſtill he ſcattered over the 
banks of the Nile, atteſt the vaſtneſs of 


their deſigns, and the extent of their power. 


The carlieſt profeſſors of literature, and 
the firſt founders of civil polity in Europe, 


and in the more weſtern provinces of Aſia, 


travelled into Egypt, and there acquired a 


knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of ſcience and government, which, at their 
return to their reſpective countries, they 
advanced to a very high degree of perfec- 
tion; and thus moſt eſſentially contributed 


to the ornament and dignity of human 
life. 0 ä 


= But if we omit the conſideration of 
& theſe advantages, which muſt be acknow- | 


ledged 
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ledged to be tranſient, though experience 
had not then, even in a ſingle inſtance, 
diſcovered their inſtability, Egypt was poſ- 
ſeſſed of natural reſources, which could 
ſeldom fail, and which ſeemed to promiſe 
a continuance of independence, wealth, 
and power. The ſituation of the country 
was ſingularly calculated to defend it againſt 
the attacks of foreign invaders. Surrounded 
almoſt entirely either by ſeas, or by a 
vaſt expanſe of deſerts, it might eaſily be 
rendered impenetrable to the inroads of 
hoſtile armies, except in the narrow iſth- 
mus, which connects it with Paleſtine and 
Syria. Beſides, the uncommon fruitfulneſs, 
occaſioned by the inundations of the Nile, 
which might determine the firſt founders 
of this kingdom in their choice of a terri- 
tory, which afterwards rendered her the 
granary of Rome, and which, in later ages, 
has often reſcued Europe from the dreary 
apprehenſions of famine ;—this uncommon 
truitfulneſs, I ſay, promiſed to ſecure the 
country, which 1t enriched, from poverty, 
baſeneſs, and ſubjection. Agriculture, ſuc- 
ceſsfully promoted, is one of the moſt cer- 
tain preſervatives of national independence. 
Vet after a long courſe of grandeur, before 
any ſymptom of decline appeared, in con- 

tradiction 


* . 
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tradition to the general fluctuation of em- 
ire, in contradiction to the ſtrong ex- 
xectation, which would naturally be enter- 
ined, from the ſucceſsful progreſs of ci- 


Filization and the arts; in contradiction to 
the peculiar improbability ariſing from the 
natural advantages of ſituation, and the 


extraordinary fertility of the ſoil; Ezekiel 
pronounced that the kingdom ſhould be 


the baſeſt of kingdoms; and that | there 
ſhould be no more a prince of the land of 


Egypt. The event has exactly correſponded 


with the prediction. The Egyptians have 
ſucceſſively funk under the dominion of 


the Babylonians and the Perſians, of Ma- 


cedon and Rome. When the laſt great 
empire was diſſolved, and many of the tri- 
butary provinces aroſe out of its ruins to 


freedom and importance, Egypt did but 


change her tyrants. She groaned through 


many ages under the oppreſſion of the 


= Greek emperors, of the Saracens, and even 
of the ſervile Mamalukes. In our own 


* 


N times, we have ſeen her an inglorious ob- 


ject of contention between foreign inva- 


aden, and foreign uſurpers; and ſhe is now 


* Ezekiel xxix. 15. 1 Ezekiel xxx. 13: 


prepared 
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prepared to yield herſelf, a weak and igno- 
ble province, according to the deciſion of 
diſtant kingdoms, whoſe intereſts are in- 
volved in her fortunes. 


To predict the diſcriminating charac- 
teriſtics of the inhabitants of a large terri- 
tory, which would be unchangeable through 
all future time, muſt, if poſſible, he ſtill 
farther out of the reach of human ability, 
than to foretel their endleſs ſubjection. 
This ſtrong proof of divine inſpiration 1s 
{ſtrikingly exhibited in the Prophecy deli- 
vered reſpecting the deſcendants of Iſh- 
mael. Even when a people have arrived 
at maturity, and have diſplayed the dit- 
tinguiſhing features of their national cha- 
racter, it is impoſſible to foreſee, that thoſe 
features will for ever remain unaltered. 
The great map of the world, even upon a 
ſuperficial ſurvey, will ſupply us with forci- 


ble evidence of the raſhneſs of ſuch an at- 


tempt. The countries, which it brings 
within our view, will recal to our 1mme- 
diate recollection the varieties of character, 
through which their inhabitants have ſe- 
verally paſſed. The vaſt continent of A- 
merica is gradually undergoing an entire 

| change, 
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* change, in conſequence of the diſcoveries 
of of Columbus. The Europe of the ancient 
”_ world differs as widely from the Europe 
ol the preſent age, as the haughty and 
jr © oppreſlive principle of republican Rome, 
1 from the meek and benevolent ſpirit of 
i = Chriſtianity. The vales and mountains of 
zh Greece, once the ſeat of freedom, elegance, 
il | and the arts, are now 1gnobly tenanted by a 
Y race of ſlothful and willing ſlaves. 
n. 
Is If then we are compelled, by the force 


of general experience, to allow, that the 
permanence of any peculiarities already 
6 - exiſting among a people can not be fore- 


ho ſeen even with the ſlighteſt degree of cer- 
1 tainty, we ſhall be obliged to acquieſce in 
© the divine origin of the Prophecy now un- 
der conſideration, which was delivered un- 
a der circumſtances ſingularly unfavourable 
do ſuch a foreknowledge. Before this pe- 
coculiar caſt of national character had begun 
do diſplay itſelf, before the child was born, 
" 7 from whom the nation was to ſpring, it 
„ 7 Was clearly and ſtrikingly delineated. 


The very characteriſtics, it may further 
be urged, were ſingular in their kind; and 
have 
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have not ſince been paralleled in the annals 
of hiſtory. The Arabians were to be a 
wandering and * unſettled people; they 
were never to be ſubject to a foreign yoke; 
and they were to be at conſtant enmity 
with all mankind. If, therefore, we were 
diſpoſed to allow, that, in the greater num- 
ber of inſtances, the national character con- 
tinues unvaried through the revolutions of 
ages, ſtill it was in the higheſt degree im- 
probable, that ſuch diſtinctions as thoſe, by 


which the Arabs are marked, would un- 


ceaſingly remain; and it is an abſolute ab- 


ſurdity to ſuppoſe, that their continued 
duration could have been foreſeen by the 
natural penetration of a theoriſt, before 
they had even begun to exiſt. 


The region inhabited by the Arabs is 
not remote or inſulated, ſeparated from ſo- 
cial life, and therefore exempt from the 
influence, which naturally reſults from in- 
tercourſe with other countries. It is ſi- 
tuated in that portion of the globe, in 
which ſociety originated, and the firſt 
kingdoms were formed. The greateſt em- 


* Geneſis xvi. 12. 
pires 
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pires of the world aroſe and fell around 
them. They have not been ſecluded from 
correſpondence with foreign nations, and 
thus attached through ignorance and pre- 
Judice to ſimple and primitive manners. 


In the early periods of hiſtory they were 


united as allies to the moſt powerful mo- 
* narchs of the Eaſt: under their victorious 


Prophet they once carried their arms over 
the moſt conſiderable kingdoms of the 
earth : through many ſucceeding ages, the 
caravans of the merchant, and the compa- 
nies of Mahometan pilgrims, paſſed regu- 
larly over their deſerts: even their reli- 
gion has undergone a total change. Yet 
all theſe circumſtances, which, it might 
be ſuppoſed, would have ſubdued the moſt. 
ſtubborn prejudices, and altered the moſt 
inveterate habits, have produced no effect 
upon the Arabs, and they ſtill preſerve un- 
impaired a moſt exact reſemblance to the 
firſt deſcendants of Iſhmael. | 


Their habits of life, far from inducing 
the ſurrounding nations to leave them to 


a peaceable enjoyment of their native wild- 
neſs and independence, muſt have con- 


ſtantly awakened a general ſpirit of reſent- 
ment, 


% %ů SK M-Q-N:.-IH 


ment, and given birth to combinations 
moſt dangerous to their ſecurity. Exclu- 
five of the love of glory and empire, which 
would prompt the more ambitious ſove- 
reigns to annex Arabia to their dominions, 
it muſt have been the common cauſe of 
kings and of people, to reduce to ſubjec- 
tion, or utterly to extirpate, a race of law- 
leſs and daring wanderers, who conſidered 
themſelves as releaſed from the opera- 
tion of the eſtabliſhed laws of ſocial life, 
and arrogated the right of violence and 
plunder, as an heritage bequeathed to them 
from heaven. They were not therefore 
neglected or deſpiſed. The molt illuſtrious 
conquerors of the world marched their ar- 
mies againſt them. But in vain was their 
ſubjection attempted by the Egyptians, the 
Aſſyrians, and the Perſians, when in the 
meridian of their power. Alexander, after 
ſubduing the kingdoms of the Eaſt, was 
preparing an expedition againſt them, when 
his death intercepted the deſign. Five 
times did the Roman legions, conducted 
by their moſt renowned generals and em- 
perors, attempt to reduce Arabia to a tri- 


Lucullus, Pompey, Zlius Gallus, Trajan, Severus. 


butary 
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butary province: and five times did they 


return unſucceſsful from the deſerts, and 
leave the Arabs free. This uniform failure 


muſt not be attributed to human cauſes 
alone. Large armies have frequently ſub- 


ſiſted within their hot and ſandy plains, 


Which are interſperſed with rich and moſt 
delightful ſpots, Where the fountain and 
the grove of palm afford ſhade and refreſh- 


ment to the exhauſted ſoldier. But the 


- expeditions were fruſtrated, ſometimes by 


unexpected revolutions among their ene- 


mies, and ſometimes by the moſt tremen- 
dous interpoſition of heaven ®. And to the 


divine Inſpirer alone, the Lord of heaven 
and earth, can we attribute this anomaly 


in the ſtate of ſociety, the work of his 
power, as well as the ſubject of his Pro- 
- phecy, which it is equally impoſſible that 


human ability ſhould produce, or human 


- wiſdom foreſee. 


But the Oracles of God do not refer to 


individual kingdoms alone; they include 


® Particularly in the expeditioſs conducted by Trajan 
and Severus. See Dionyf. Hiſt. lib. Ixviii. p. 785. lib. lxxv. 
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within their comprehenſive ſcheme the 
fortunes of the greateſt empires of the 
world. Thoſe, which were given for this 
momentous end, are diſtinguiſhed by a 
ſtriking ſingularity in the mode of their 
delivery. The Prophet not only uttered 
the prediction, but ſubjoined the interpre- 
tation, This circumſtance, added to the 
peculiar clearneſs of the expreſſions, has 
cauſed the writings of Daniel to bear a 
nearer reſemblance to Hiſtory than to Pro- 


phecy, and has induced ſome bold and ſu- 


perficial unbelievers unwarrantably to con- 
demn them, as the forgeries of an age ſub- 
ſequent to the reſpective events. 


The four great empires of the world, 
with the triumphant ſtate of Chriſtianity, 
were clearly and ſtrongly pourtrayed. We 
ſhall be ſilent reſpecting the firſt and ſe- 

cond empire. The Babylonian had reached 
the ſummit of proſperity in the age in 


which the Prophecy was delivered: and 


the Perſian, by which it was overthrown, 
ſucceeded after ſo thort an interval of time. 
that its riſing fortune may be ſuppoſed to 
have been diſcernible by a ſagacious politi- 
cal obſerver. 


In 
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In the age of Daniel, which preceded 
Sc conqueſts of Alexander more than two 
undred years, Macedon was a ſmall and 
civilized kingdom, ſituated amidſt wilds 
d mountains, undreaded and unknown. 


1 | was not diſtinguiſhed among the nations 


the world by military valour, ſuperiority 
of internal policy, or a national ſpirit of 
enterprize. It had not even obtained a 


"name among the Grecian ſtates : nor had 
thoſe ſtates, upon whoſe ruins it afterwards 


aroſe, advanced far in the attainment of 
that greatneſs, which for a time ſhone forth 


with ſuch uncommon brightneſs. 


«— x 


In the age of Daniel, Rome could ſcarcely 


be ranked among citics. It was a mean 


and unimportant town, placed in a remote 


and uncivilized quarter of the globe, the 
name of which had not reached the im- 
perial court of Babylon. She was expoſed 
to conſtant wars with the petty ſtates 
ground her, in each of which her very ex- 


Aſtence was endangered. Long did ſhe 
Rontinue to ſtruggle humbly in Italy, and 


en centuries elapſed before ſhe took her 


abt above the nations, and ſoared to 
me and empire. | 
2 x Five 
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Five hundred years after the age of Da- 
niel, a perſonage, who, uniting in a mira- 
culous manner the divine and human na- 
ture, has been regarded through all ſuc- 
ceeding times as the everlaſting Son of the 
high God, born in an obſcure village of an 
obſcure territory, poſſeſſed of no human 
means of attraction, and ſupported by nv 
earthly authority, promulgated a new Reli- 
gion, and diſplayed ſigns and mighty won- 
ders. Though he was deſpiſed and rejected by 
his countrymen, and, after a ſhort miniſtry, 
was cut off by an ignominious death; yet 
his Religion, triumphing at length over all 
oppoſition, overthrew the altars of poly- 
theiſm; while the temples of the God, 
whoſe will he revealed, were erected 
throughout all the faireſt provinces of the 
globe. 


Now it cannot be conceived poflible, , 
that any cauſes favourable to the propagi- - 
tion of Chriſtianity could have been ſub- 


ject to the obſervation of the Prophet. 


Though human affairs were undoubted) 


ſo diſpoſed by divine Wiſdom, as peculiarly 
to favour its ſucceſsful progreſs ; yet they 
could not, it is preſumed, have been ren- 


\ 
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dered effective, except in conjunction with 
thoſe miraculous powers, which were ac- 
tually diſplayed. And it may with truth 
be aſſerted, that in the age immediately 
preceding its riſe, and even at the time 
hen its divine Founder firſt appeared 
among mankind, no appearances could be 
diſcerned, which to an uninſpired mind 
would afford the 1ſhghteſt preſage of the 
extraordinary event about to be accom- 


pliſhed. No intimation of it could be diſ- 


covered, except in the writings of the in- 


ſpired Prophets, and in general rumour 
vague and fallacious, the conſequence of 
erroneous explications of their meaning. 


Vet in the age of Daniel were clearly 


predicted theſe three changes in the affairs 


of mankind, the moſt momentous which 


hiſtory records. The characteriſtics, by 


which they were reſpectively diſtinguiſhed, 
were accurately delintated; and the order, 
in which they ſucceſſively aroſe, was faith- 


fully deſcribed. The figures, under which 


the atchievements of Alexander were re- 
Preſented, point out the rapidity of his 


l Fonqueſts, the univerſality of his domi- 
ion, and the quadruple diviſion of his 


12 empire 
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empire among his favourite chiefs. Rome 


was depicted by the difference of its go— 
vernment from that of the preceding em- 
pires, by its greatneſs, and by its terrible 
and irreſiſtible power in war, by the ſub- 
jugation of the nations under its iron yoke, 
and by its proud rule over the whole 
globe. Chriſtianity was deſcribed as fi- 
lently emerging without the aid of human 
policy, holy and ſpiritual in its nature, 


extending over all nations, and enduring 


through all time. 


Weak, indeed, muſt be the Sceptic, 
who, after a candid inveſtigation of the 
ſubject, ſhall aſcribe to the natural penc- 
tration of the human mind ſuch a forc- 
knowledge of the greateſt kingdoms and 
of their characteriſtic differences. Let the 


boldeſt and moſt ſubtle ſpeculator ſtand 


forth, and take the next thouſand years for 
the wide field of his Prophecies. Let him 
foretel the grandeſt and moſt ſurpriſing re- 
volutions, which will occur during that 


period, in the importance of which all 


other events are ſwallowed up and loft: 
let the principles, and the agents, by Which 


they ſhall be effected, be ſuppoſed to be 
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at this moment entirely concealed from his 
knowledge : let the order in which they 
ſhall ariſe, and the diſtinguiſhing features 
by which they ſhall be characterized, be 


Kccurately pourtrayed : let the firſt empire, 


to be founded upon the ruins of the moſt 


Aouriſhing monarchies of the earth, be 
predicted as about to come forth, not from 
the boſom of civilized ſociety, from a po- 
pulous territory, or a powerful kingdom, 
but from ſome rude and mountainous 
country, remote from the reſidence of the 
ſpeculator, and now obſcurely known: let 
the ſecond empire, the future miſtreſs of 
the world, be deſtined to ariſe, when the 


frit ſhall have paſſed away, from ſome diſ- 


tant and unimportant town, the name of 
which has not yet reached our ſhores : let 
the third revolution, far the moſt remarkable 


both in its nature and its duration, and un- 


paralleled in the annals of all paſt ages, be 


flently effected by a poor and humble in- 


dividual, wandering among unſocial and 
bigotted tribes, the members of which are 
regarded with contempt by the inhabitants 


pf civilized regions : let the Sceptic, I ſay, 


7 


< 


Hibmit to our obſervation ſuch a map of 
Future hiſtory, in which the events recorded 
1 13 arc 
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are few, ſimple, and in the higheſt degrec 
important; and let but one obſerver, poſ- 
ſeſſed of cool and diſpaſſionate judgment, 


maintain, either that future occurrences ſo 


ſingular and momentous, the cauſes o 


which have yet ſcarcely begun to operate, 
with all their moſt diſtinguiſhing pecu- 
liarities, can be brought to our knowledge 
by the happieſt effort of human wiſdom, 
or that, when boldly conjectured, it lics 
within the compaſs of our ideas reſpecting 
the nature of human contingencies, that 
they ſhall all really take place in the pre- 
ciſe order, with the ſeveral peculiarities, 
and to the full extent predicted : let but 
one diſpaſſionate obſerver be found, who 
ſhall maintain either of theſe poſitions, 
and we may almoſt venture to declare, 
that we will forego our belief in ſacred 


Prophecy, and no longer exalt the predic- ' 


tions of Sion above the frantic effuſions of 


Heathen Oracles, or the wild conjectures of | 


Heathen Augury. 


But the ſpirit of Prophecy was once 
manifeſted on an occaſion even more 1in- 


gular perhaps than any, which has already 


been conſidered. It foreſhewed the future 
exiſtence 


* ® Revelations xiii. 18. 
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"exiſtence of a ſpiritual tyranny the moſt 


extraordinary, to which the ambition and 
genuity of man have ever given birth. 


= be pardoned, I truſt, for repeating the 


geſcription of this ſtrange and moſt formi- 


gable power. In the ſixth century before 


Chriſt, and again in more expreſs terms 


during the age immediately ſubſequent to 
his appearance, it was predicted, that, at a 


diſtant period“, when the Roman empire, 


then triumphant over the world, ſhould 
fall into decay, a power“, the name of 


which was hieroglyphically ſpecified, ſhould 
ariſe from its ruins, and fix “ its ſeat of 
dominion in the ancient capital of the 
world ; that this power ſhould be founded 


in the myſtery of iniquity, and exhibit 
that prodigy in the moral and political 


world, which the Prophet emphatically de- 
"nominated the Man of Sin; that it ſhould 
impoſe upon the credulity of its followers, 
by fi: grant falſehoods, and an abandoned 
profligacy of deceit ; that it ſhould alter 
Go the courſe of ſociety, and even abrogate 
the laws of nature, by forbidding both 


* 


Daniel vii. 7, 8, 24. 2 Theſſalonians ii. 6, 7. 
o Revelations xvii. 9. 
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* marriage and the uſe of meats; that it 
ſhould ſupport its uſurped authority by thc 
moſt relentleſs cruelty, by deluging it, 
extenſive territories with the blood of its 
enemies, or by driving * them forth, help- 
leſs and hopeleſs, from all the comfort; 
and charities of ſocial lite; that it ſhould 
 impiouſly lay claim to a ſupernatural in- 
fluence, and ſubdue the untutored mind 
by pretended acts of Omnipotence ; that, 
deviating from the pure and ſimple wor- 


ſhip of the firſt Chriſtians, it ſhould intro- 


duce . idolatry and the doctrine of demons; 


and, neglecting the mediation of the ever 
bleſſed Jeſus, ſhould ſupplicate the divine 
Power through the intervention of departed 
mortals ; that it ſhould carry up its blaſ- 
phemous pretenſions * to an height, which 
it is ſcarcely poſſible to contemplate with- 
out feelings of awful apprehenſion, ſhould 
arrogate the incommunicable attributes 
and omnipotent authority of the ſupreme 


7 1 Timothy iv. 2. 

Daniel vii. 21, 25. Revelations xvii. 6. xviii. 24. 
Revelations xiii. 16, 17. 

2 Theſſalonians 11. 9, 10. Revelations xiii. 13, 14. 
1 Timothy iv. 1. Daniel xi. 38. 

Daniel vii. 25. xi. 36. 2 Theſſalonians ii. 4. 
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Being, and, ſeated in his hallowed temple, 
Mew itſelf to an idolizing world, as the 
eternal and incomprehenſible God, the 
Lord of heaven and carth“: and laſtly, 


| | 5 hat, having tyrannized more than twelve 


Hundred years over the minds as well as 
perſons of the greateſt portion of the 
Chriſtian world, it ſhould fall at length 
into decay, and be * delivered over to con- 
demnation and endleſs perdition. 


Such are the features of the Papacy, 
than which no ſyſtem could have been 
deviſed, more unlikely to ariſe from a 
perverſion of the doctrines and ſpirit of 

the Goſpel. Though, in the Apoſtolic age, 
to a prophetic eye the fatal power was 
then ſhewn to be working; yet by un- 
aſſiſted human reaſon the dawn of ſuch a 
tyranny could not ſurely be diſcerned. 
The imagination could ſcarcely have con- 


ceived one more inconſiſtent with the ſpot- 


705 Compare 2 Theſſalonians ii. 4. with Biſhop Newton's 
| 7 account of the adoration paid to the new- elected Pope. 


k Auem ereant, adorant,” was the inſcription uſcd on the 
medals of Martin V. See Newton's Diſſertations on the 
Prophecies, Dill. xxv. 


Daniel vii. 25, Revelations xix. 19, 20. 
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leſs and unaſſuming character of primitive 
Chriſtianity. Had the ingenuity of man, 
ſpeculating upon the corruptions by Which 
even the pureſt gifts of divine benevolence 
are hable to be deformed, been employed 
during thoſe early times in divining the 
probable perverſions, to which Chriſtianity 
would be ſubject in its progreſs through 
a vicious world, he would not ſurely have 
been induced to predict the proud pomp 


of ſuperſtition, nor the arrogance and ty- 


ranny of predominating power, nor the 


impious pretenſions of an aſſumed divinity. 
With much greater probability might he 
have apprehended the temporary preva- 
lence of that lawleſs ſpirit, of that equal 
diſtribution of property, and of thoſe viſion- 
ary plans of ſociety, which gave diſturb- 
ance to ſome parts of Germany at the 
period of the Reformation, and were the 
tubjects of dangerous ſpeculation in our own 
country during the civil diſſenſions of the 
laſt century. Let me not be ſuppoſed to 
inſinuate, that our pure and holy Reli- 
gion affords the ſhghteſt ſanction or coun- 
tenance to ſuch deſtructive principles. No. 
It marks them with deciſive and unquali- 
fied diſapprobation. I wiſh merely to ob- 

ſerve, 
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ſerve, that, from the peculiar nature of. 
ſome of the original doctrines of Chriſtian- 
ity, and from the probable effect of their 
pperation upon corrupt or fanatical minds, 
uch a ſpecies of abuſe was more likely 
than any other to ariſe. Hence 1t 1s rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that an impoſtor would 
naturally have ſelected this particular kind 
of perverſion, as the moſt proper ſubject of 
conjecture. But the real Prophets were 
ſilent upon this part of the ſubject; and 
diſplayed their eloquence in deſeribing 


events, the poſſibility of which could 


ſcarcely have been admitted, till 1t was 
ſenſibly demonſtrated by their occurrence. 


From the whole tenor of the preceding 
Diſcourſe, it appears, that, in many of the 
moſt momentous inſtances, the events fore- 
ſhewn were not only all in the higheſt degree 


- IMPROBABLE, but ſome the very REVERSE 


of thoſe, which might naturally have been 


expected from the general courſe of hu- 
man affairs, or the peculiar character of 


= circumſtances, as they exiſted in the age of 


4 
2 


the Prophet. To aſcribe therefore ſuch a 
"BE preſcience of the Prophets to a mere ſpirit 
3 | of conjecture, or to conſider the comple- 


tion 
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tion of their predictions as the fortunate 
coincidence of circumſtances, appears to be 
an act of groſs ignorance, of obſtinate blind- 
neſs, or of. wiltul perverſion of the truth. 


Let it not be 1magined that inſtances 
illuſtrative of the argument are rare, and 
that thoſe, which I have now adduced, can 
alone be diſcovered among the numerous 
predictions of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment. I have expatiated more fully upon 
thoſe tew, for the ſake of exciting the cu- 
rioſity of the inquiſitive, and of inducing 
them to contemplate Prophecy at large, 
with a reference to the particular propoſi- 
tion, which I have now endeavoured to 
confirm. When attention has once been 
awakened, numerous predictions will pre- 
ſent themſelves, by which the truth of the 
poſitron will be amply illuſtrated. 


What but divine inſpiration could have 
inſtructed Noah in that intimate know- 
ledge of futurity, by which he foreſaw * 
the unceaſing ſervitude of the deſcendants 
of his three ſons ? 


: Geneſis ix. 25, 26, 27. 


What 
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What but divine inſpiration could have 
enabled the favoured Patriarch to mark, 
with ſuch preciſion, thoſe diſcriminating 
and ſeemingly inconſiſtent circumſtances 
in the future fortunes of his two ſons, Ja- 
cob > and Eſau ; that the elder ſhould de- 
light in war and violence, and yet be ſub- 


ject to the younger? 


What but the foreſight of God could 
have conceived the poſſibility, and what 
but the illuminating ſpirit of God could 
have excited in Balaam the opinion, that 
the Ifrachtes, a people entirely unknown to 
the Prophet, ſhould, in oppoſition to every 
principle of national policy, and to ſome 
of the ſtrongeſt inclinations of the human 
heart; always dwell © alone, in a ſeparate 
and peculiar ſtate of ſociety ? | 


What but the over-ruling influence of 
divine Wiſdom could have impreſſed upon 
his mind the final extinction d of the Ama- 
lekites, and eſpecially at that particular ſea- 
ſon, in which they were conſidered even 


D.. nasha p 722 222 
2: Geneſis xxvii. 40. * < Numbers xxiii. 9. 
* Numbers xxiv, 22. 


by 
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by himſelf as the firſt, the moſt ancient, 


and the moſt powerful among the nations, 
which inhabited that part of the globe ? 


Who on principles of mere human ſpe- 
culation could have dared to predict the 
overthrow of Tyre by the power of the 
Chaldeans e, in an age when Chaldea was 
yet in the form of a tributary province; 
and when the Aſſyrian empire, advanced 
to its higheſt ſtate of power and proſperity, 
was molt likely, if its overthrow was at all 
probable, to etfect the utter deſtruction ot 
that haughty city ? 


Was it probable in the age of Iſaiah, 
that the glory of the God of the Hebrews 
would be peculiarly advanced by the fu- 
ture ſucceſſes of a Perſian conqueror ? Is 
there not a coincidence in the higheſt de- 
gree extraordinary, and inexplicable upon 
mere human principles, between the * pre- 
dictions of that Prophet, and the actual 
proclamations of Cyrus? In the former it 
is aſſerted, that the founder of the Perſian 
empire would be elevated by the Almighty 


© Iſaiah xxili. 13. f Ifaiah xliv. xlv. 
to 
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to an uncommon height of power, fame, 


of and riches, for the eapreſs purpoſe of mak- 


ing known his name and glory to all the 
inhabitants of the earth. In the latter 
: the 5 royal conqueror, contrary to the ge- 

& neral practice, publickly aſcribes the merit 
of his victories, not to the Eaſtern deities, 
whom he and his fathers had worſhipped, 
but to the one only God, the Lord God 
of heaven, the Lord God of Iſrael. 


Was it probable that the“ Egyptians 


ſhould be converted to the knowledge of 


the true God, and that the deſcendants of 
Abraham ſhould worſhip Jehovah in that 
very land, in which their anceſtors had 
been treated with unparalleled ſeverity, 
and the inhabitants of which had ſince 
been uniformly held forth as objects of 
their juſt abhorrence and continued en- 
mity ? 


Was it not contrary to all probability in 


the days of the ancient Prophets, in the 
= peculiar ſtate of ſeparation in which the 


£ Ezra i. 1,2, 3. 2 Chronicles xxxvi. 23. 
d Iſaiah xix. 18, 25, 


Jewiſh 
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Jewiſh people had been placed by the Al- 
mighty, that an univerſal Religion would, 
at a future period, be promulgated by an 
inhabitant of Judea, or that it would be 


generally received at the preaching of a a E 


Jew by the Gentiles ? 


Was it not contrary to all probability in 
the days immediately preceding the cruci- 
fixion, when the followers of our Lord, ter- 
rified, diſpirited, and deſpairing, were about 
to forſake him, and to flee, that nevertheleſs, 
before the paſſing away even of that gene- 
ration, his Goſpel ſhould be publiſhed in 
all the world; and that at length it ſhould 
obtain a complete and laſting triumph over 
the ſuperſtitions of the earth, though in- 
evitably expoſed to a general and moſt in- 
veterate oppoſition, from the mercenary 
views of the artificer and the prieſt, from 
the pride of the philoſopher, from the 
power and policy of the magiſtrate, and 
from the religious prejudices and corrupt 


paſſions of the people ? 


Was it not contrary to all probability in 


| Matthew xxiv. 14. Mark xiii. 10. 


the 
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I p Hie days of our Saviour, that the inhabi- 
„ unts of Judea would be led away captive 
«A Into all nations by the Romans ? They had 
c 


petore yielded to the arms of Rome, and. 
Do ſuch calamitous conſequence enſued. 
ay, it was the generous policy of that vic- 
3 2 orious people, almoſt uniformly obſerved 
In the later ages of the ftate, to leave to 
the vanquiſhed kingdoms the ſecure poſ- 
ſeſſion of the greateſt part of their terri- 
Morics, and, in general, their national po- 
Wity and the exerciſe of all their religious 
ites. In the inſtance of the Jews alone, 
this cuſtom was flagrantly violated : and 
. is not perhaps unworthy of remark, that 
: bt was violated, not by a ſtern, capricious, 
and ſanguinary tyrant, a Tiberius, a Cali- 
gula, or a Nero; but by a prince, who was 
the brighteſt ornament of imperial Rome, 


N hoſe character was marked by an un- 
\C Wounded ſpirit of philanthropy, and who 
id vas diſtinguiſhed by the godlike appel- 
Jt 


ation of the love and delight of man- 
Wind ! . 


The time would fail me, were I to pro- 


* Amor et deliciæ humani generis. 
K ceed 
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ceed through all the numerous inſtance: Y 
recorded in the ſacred Writings corrobo-- 
rative of the principle, which has been ad- 
vanced. By thoſe already given, curioſit\ 
may perhaps be excited, and the ſource of 
enquiry opened. The more cloſely thi: 
part of the ſubject is purſued, the fironger | 
conviction will be produced of the inſpira- 
tion of Jewiſh and Chriſtian Prophecy. 
Let the unprejudiced enquirer, inſtead of 
ſeeking, like the Sceptic, for doubts, 0: 
magnifying real difficulties and plauſible 8 
objections, inveſtigate the preciſe nature 0! 
the Prophecies, and reflect upon the pc- 
cular circumſtances, under which they © 
were reſpectively uttered. By ſuch a 
mode of examination he will be enabled 
rationally to convince himſelf, that, at the 
time of delivery, their completion mutt 5 
frequently have ſeemed directly oppoſite 
to preſent appearances, to reaſonable expec- 4 Y 
tations, and to the regular order of human 2 5 
occurrences. And let it be remembered. 
that he, who has once been firmly fixed 
in this perſuaſion, will ſcarcely be induced, 
even by the moſt ſpecious arguments, to 
renounce his faith in their divine origin, 
or 
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es f © or to unite with the Infidel in repreſent- 
ing them either as the effuſions of wild 
22 viſtonaries, or the frauds of artful impoſ- 
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Ask NOW OF THE DAYS THAT ARE PAST, 
WHICH WERE BEFORE THEE, SINCE THE 
DAY THAT GOD CREATED MAN UPON 
THE EARTH; AND ASK FROM THE ONE 
SIDE OP HEAVEN UNTO THE OTHER, 
WHETHER THERE HATH BEEN ANY SUCH 
THING, AS THIS GREAT THING is, OR 


HATH BEEN HEARD LIKE IT, 
» 


F 4 IN exhibiting the proofs of a divine in- 
terpoſition in the inſtance of Prophecy, it 
appears to be in the higheſt degree uſeful, 
if not abſolutely neceſſary, to eſtabliſh and 
enforce the poſitions advanced by multi- 
plied examples. From the operation of 
phyſical cauſes, or from peculiar habits of 

reflection, or from favourite modes of re- 
Kg © © ---- Joarel, 


. 1 * 
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ſearch; different minds are attracted and 
influenced by different illuſtrations. Be- 
ſides, the very circumſtance of numbers 
and variety m the inſtances adduced 1s 
productive of a powerful effect, and eſſen- 
tially contributes to the firm eſtabliſhment 
of our faith. And let it be remembered, 
that the defender of Chriſtianity is not oc- 
cupied, on theſe occaſions, upon cold and 
abſtract reaſonings, nor does he labour 
merely to arrive at a knowledge of truth: 
he ſtrenuouſly endeavours, upon the moſt 
momentous ſubject, which can engage the 
attention or intereſt the feelings of a rea- 
ſonable and immortal being, to overpower 


with conviction the mind, which may, 


anxiouſly deſire to be ſatisfied ; but, from 
the extraordinary nature of the caſe, may 
be juſtly fearful of affording a precipitate 
aſſent. 


Though the predictions conſidered in a 
former Lecture are eminently ſtriking, and 
ought to ſatisfy the moſt ſcrupulous en- 
quirer; yet they are unqueſtionably ex- 
ceeded, in many important characteriſtics, 
by a Prophecy perhaps the moſt wonder- 


ful, which was delivered in the long courſe 
| | : #, 
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5 of divine Revelation. As, in the material 
= world, different degrees of ſplendour and 
E magnificence are imparted to different pro- 
ductions of the almighty Creator: ſo, in the 
W courſe of the awſul manifeſtation of his 


Omniſcience, he has afforded a ftronger 
appearance of divinity to particular parts 
of his Revelation, though all are undoubt- 
edly raiſed above human ability, and are 
equally worthy of God. 


The circumſtance to which I allude 1s 
the preſent aſtoniſhing condition of the 
Jewiſh people. As it is ſubmitted to our 
daily obſervation, and is ſingularly calcu- 
lated both to excite curioſity and to pro- 
duce conviction, I have reſerved it for 
the ſubject of a ſeparate Diſcourſe, and 
ſhall now confider it at large as forcibly 
illuſtrative of the principle, which I have 
advanced, reſpecting the frequent 1MPRO- 
BABILITY of the events foretold by the 
ancient Prophets. 


In repreſenting with fidelity the preſent 
condition of the Jews, for the purpoſe 
& {trongly illuſtrating and confirming the 
truth of Prophecy, it is impoſſible not to 
K 4 admit 
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admit ſuch ſentiments and deſcriptions, u. 
muſt give pain to that unfortunate nation. 
Let it not, however, be ſuppoſed, that 
this duty is performed by the advocate of 
Chriſtianity, without a conſiderable degree of 
reluctance. No ſincere Chriſtian can wan- 
tonly wound the teelings or aggravate the 
miſeries of an afflicted pcople*. Perſecution, 


what- 


The ſincere Chriſtian cannot without reluctance de. 
ſcribe this humiliating condition of the Jews. The argu- 
ment however required a true and molt forcible ſtatement 
and I am juſtified in making it, not by general opinion 
alone, which may be erroneous from prejudice ; not by 
the ſentiments of Voltaire, which ſcepticiſm may have 
warped; but by the confeſſion of ſome of the politeſt and 
moſt liberal writers, who have ever appeared among that 
unfortunate people. I allude to the Letters of certain Jew 
to M. de Voltaire. Though coming forward in defence ot 
their nation in general againſt the virulent attack and ex- 
aggerated repreſentations ofs the French Intidel, they ſeem 
to defend only one particular ſect of it. They make a wide 
diſtinction between the Spaniſh and Portugueze Jews, and 
all other Jews, mentioned under the general title of Poliſh 
and Germans, Theſe latter, according to a ſtatement of 
the Monthly Review, which was thought worthy of being 
admitted by them in a ſubſequent edition into the body of 
their work, © ſcattered over the whole Eaſtern and Weſtern 
© empires, have always lived, ſince the time of Conſtantine 
« the Great, in Greece and Aſia, and fince that of Charlemagne 
«© in the weſt, in oppreſſion and miſery, looked upon as ſlaves, 
and iuhumanly treated as ſuch. And they are treated much 

*in 
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Z whatever form it may aſſume, is utterly 
irreconcileable with the pure and gentle 
© ſpirit of our Religion. Though we know, 
that the lengthened ſufferings of the Jews 


were decreed in the councils of- divine 
Wiſdom ; yet we alſo know, that the na- 


tions, whoſe evil paſſions have at different 


times been rendered inſtrumental in their 
puniſhment, were frequently in their turn 


5 rejected, when the dreadful office had been 


fulfilled. We acknowledge, with ſenſations 
of grateful reſpect, that from the Jews we 
have derived the ſacred Oracles of God ; 


in tke ſame manner now, even in Europe, almoſt in every 
e part of Germany, at Venice, and in all the eccleſiaſtical 
« ſtates.” From this paſſage, it is evident, that the Jews 
called German and Polith muſt conſtitute far the moſt 
conſiderable portion of the whole people. In theſe letters 
the Portugueze and Spaniſh Jews are repreſeuted as not 
diſtinguiſhed, like the other deſcendants of Abraham, from 
the reſt of mankind by deficiency in elegance, refinement, 
and literature, but as elevated in mind above their “ bre- 
thren of other nations, inſomuch that, even by the confeſ- 
fon of thoſe very brethren, it has been ſometimes fearcely 
credited, that they were both of one common ftock. All 
other Jews, it is allowed by theſe writers,“ are deſpiſed and 
* reviled on all ſides, are often perſecuted, and always in- 
ſulted: even human nature among them, it has been con- 
feſſed, is debaſed and degraded +,” 


Letters of certain Jews, &c. vol. i. p. 66. + Ib, p. 40. 


that 
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that among them aroſe the holy Prophets, 
and the glorious company of the Apoſtles ; 
and that from among their brethren, in the 
fulneſs of time, the Son of God, the Sa- 
viour of the world, was born®. We are 
induced, moreover, to expect, from the 
ſtrong aſſurance of Prophecy, that their 
diſperſion and calamities will be but for an 
appointed time; and that they will finally 
be reſtored to the favour of God. And 
with ſincerity and earneſtneſs we join in 
the pious and charitable petition of our 
Liturgy, that they may ſoon be brought 
home to the flock of our bleſſed Lord, and 
become with us one fold under one Shep- 
herd, Jeſus Chriſt, our common Saviour 
and Redeemer. 


On the preſent occaſion, the argument 
requires me to ſtate in forcible terms the 
ſevere calamities, to which they have long 
been ſubject, and which they ſtill continue 
in ſome degree to ſuffer. 


In an carly age of the world, more than 
three thouſand years ago, a few poor and 


b See Newton on the Prophecies, Diff, viii. 
uninm- 


2 unimportant tribes, delivered from a ſtate 
aof bondage and oppreſſion, were wander- 


people from the one end of the earth even 
unto the other ; that © among theſe na- 
tions they ſhould find no aſs, neither 
t 1 ſhould the ſole of their feet have reſt; 
© RX that they ſhould be ſmitten © by the Lord 
5 with madneſs, and blindneſs, and aſtoniſh- 
went of heart; that they ſhould have a 
WE * trembling of heart, and failing of eyes, 
and ſorrow of mind; that they 5 ſhould 


Rr fy, 


e ing over a barren and dreary wilderneſs. 
- KTTheir leader, the acknowledged miniſter 
e : of Heaven, at the concluſion of long and 
© ME wccefful labours, and the cloſe of a holy 
on ute, preſented to their view an affecting 
2g Wi. of their future condition, when 
y they ſhould have incurred the juſt diſplea- 
d WE ſure of their God. With a vigour of ex- 
2 1 preſſion, Which has never Been exceeded, 
ri and with a minuteneſs of detail, which has 
t WE ſeldom been equalled, even by the moſt 
d 2 " accurate hiſtorian, he repreſented to them, 
A f 4 that they ſhould be © ſcattered among all 
ir 


© Deuteronomy xxviii. 64. 4 Id. xxviii. 65. 
Id. xxvili. 28. Id. xxvili. 65. 
* Id. xxvili. 37. 


become 
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evermofe, and that no man ſhould ſave 


them. It is added, that their life ſhould 


hang in doubt, and that they ſhould fear 


night and day, and ſhould have none aſſur- 
ance of their life; that, in the bitterneſ\: 
of anguiſh, in the morning they ſhould ſay, 
*Would God it were even ! and at even 
they ſhould ſay, Would God it were morn- 
ing! Furthermore, it is declared, that 
though they ſhould be diſperſed and af- 
flicted in this ſevere and awful manner, 
yet that God would not caſt them away, 
nor abhor them to deſtroy them utterly ; 
but that, as their * plagues were great 
and wonderful, ſo ſhould they be of long 
continuance ; and that they ſhould be 
upon them for a ſign, and for a wonder, 
and upon their ſeed for ever. 


From the deſcription of the Prophet let 
us turn to the annals of the Hiſtorian. When 
the holy city of David had yielded to the vic- 


LY 


n Deut. xxviii. 29, 3t. i Id. xxviii. 66. 
* Id. xxviii. 67. Levit. xxvi. 44. 
m Deut. xxviii. 59. n Deut. xxviii. 46. 


torious 


? 
\ 


become an aſtoniſhment, a proverb, and x | 
bye-word ; that they ſhould be oppreſſed | 
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2 Eorious arms of Rome, the inhabitants were 
1 4 xpelled from their native territory, and ſcat- 
gered through all the kingdoms of the world. 
E&ince the time of that calamitous event, 
1 7 hey have wandered over every portion of 
4 Ihe globe, without national poſſeſſions, an 
acknowledged conſtitution, or independent 
aws. They were repreſented by the Ro- 
an hiſtorian, as actuated, previouſly to 
=: diſperſion, by a ſpirit of hatred to- 
8 3 the whole human race. Since that 
4 © dreadful calamity, they have lived almoſt 
© conſtantly in a ſtate of reciprocal hatred 
with mankind, Though generally ſub- 
= miſlive to the laws, and ſtrangers to poli- 
tical intrigue, they have frequently been 
e xpoſed to perſecution and plunder, even 
with the connivance of governments, which, 
_ 5 in all other inſtances, have guarded as ſa- 
x7 cred the property of individuals. Though 
XZ abundantly poſſeſſed of riches, which uſually 
10 3 | 5 command the reſpect of mankind, and en- 
en noble even 1gnorance and folly, they have 
been generally treated with contempt by 
the powerful, and ſometimes even followed 
== with inſult by the populace. They have 
been driven from city to city, from coun- 


try 
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try to country: even their children ® hay: n 
ſometimes been forcibly taken from thei; | 
parental protection, and educated in a re. 
ligion, which is the object of their heredi- 
tary averſion. Their lives have not unfre- 
quently been eſtimated without any re- 
gard to the high importance uſually an- 
nexed to the exiſtence of human beings, 9 8 
In Chriſtian countries, and under regular 
governments, they have in ſome inſtances 
been ſacrificed to a wanton and unrelent- 
ing ſpirit of cruelty, in violation of al » 
laws human and divine, and in oppoſition 
to the feelings of our nature. They ſeem, W. 
as it were, to have loſt their rank in the m 
creation, and to have ſunk nearly below 5 in 
humanity. Their fellow- creatures appear | 0 to 
in many countries to have refuſed to them th 
alone the juſtice due to all, and the com- 5 75 an 


paſſion inherent in man. | = tb 
m 


er 
So 
6) 


Such is the faithful though melancholy Wm 
picture of a people, once diſtinguiſhed by 


In Roman Catholic countries, particularly in Spain 
and Portugal. See Newton on the Prophecies, and Pa- 
trick's Commentary on Deuteronomy xxviii. 32. 

the 
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che peculiar favour of the Almighty ; for 
whom the ſea was divided in Egypt, and 
Uthe fun ſtood ſtill upon Gibeon; whole 
laws were brought down from heaven, and 
Wwhoſe anceſtors walked with God. 


& Yet amidſt multiplied inſtances of op- 
W preſſion, muſery, and contempt, they have 
Wy -cſolutely continued through ſeventcen hun- 
dred years a ſeparate and diſtin&t people. 
Their God hath ” not caſt them away, nor 
Nee them, to deſtroy them utterly; 
their great à and wonderful plagues, Which 
1 were to be of long continuance, ſtill re- 
main: the curſes are yet upon them, which, 
a in the {ſtrong language of Scripture", were 
to be for a ſign and for a wonder upon 
9 1 them and their ſeed for ever. Not mingled 
1- X and loſt among the kingdoms, over which 
2 1 they have been ſcattered, they retain the 
£ means, upon their returning obedience, of 
ly WE beholding their * captivity turned; and of 
by 55 being gathered from the nations, and re- 
; | ſtored to the land of their fathers *. 


This 

ain 

is 1 7 * * 
sit. Xvi. 44. | 4 Deut. xxvili. 59, 

. 5 . Deut. xxviii. 46, 59. Id. Xxx. 1, 2, 3, 4. 


* The pallages in the Pentateuch, which we have quoted, 
appear, 
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This 1s the part of the Prophecy, which 
inconteſtably places it far above the reach 
of human wiſdom, or the ſuſpicion of im- 
poſture. If the claim to divine Revelation 
be rejected, it will not be in the power of 
the hiſtorian or the philoſopher to aſſign 
any cauſe, which will ſatisfactorily explain 
this extraordinary condition of an whole 
people. Their continuance in ſuch a fi- 
tuation is unexampled, and we may even 
venture to pronounce it miraculous. It 
cannot therefore be ſuppoſed, that it could 
have been anticipated, by the moſt ſaga- 


appear, and are generally allowed, decifively to prove, that 
Moſes foreſaw this extraordinary circumſtance in the pre- 
ſent fortunes of his countrymen. Our bleſſed Lord, (Luke 
xxi. 22.) when he predicted the approaching calamities ot 
the Jews, expreſsly aſſerted, that thoſe were the days of ven- 
geance, that al! things, which were written, might be ful- 
filled. Jeremiah (xlvi. 28. xxx. 11. xxiii. 3.) and many 
other Prophets, (Iſaiah x. 21, 22. Ezekiel vi. 8, 9. Amos 
ix. 9.) predicted it in the moſt expreſs language, which 
cannot be interpreted in any other ſenſe, nor referred to any 
«ther times. The argument is here ſtated as referring to the 
Prophecy of Moſes ; though, if the application of the pat- 
ſages from the Pentateuch ſhould not be admitted, with ſom: 
flight alteration of the manner, and with no diminution 0! 
its force, it may be rendered equally applicable to the words 
of the later Prophets, of the preciſe ſenſe of which no doub! 
can be entertained, 


— 


ciou. 
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5 ious penetration, or the moſt fortunate 


1 

conjecture. 

q If we repreſent to ourſelves an impoſ- 
f or, in the age of Moſes, deſirous of ac- 


quiring reputation by a pretended know- 
Wedge of futurity, every argument, which 
could have ſuggeſted itſelf to his under- 
= ſtanding, muſt have diſcovered the ab- 
ſurdity of the prediction, which he ven- 
tured to deliver; and he may juſtly be 
Charged with either madneſs, or unpardon- 

| 18. able credulity, if he ſuppoſed, that its poſ- 
ſibility would either be admitted by his 
hearers at the moment, or confirmed by 

1 the event in future. If he had turned his 
geeyes around upon the nations, which were 
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then preſented to his view, the general ap- 
_ 4 pearance mult have forcibly diſſuaded him 
* from hazarding ſo unreaſonable a conjec- 
ture. The predicted condition of his coun- 
n trymen was contrary to the ſtate of all the 
J 12 nations, which had previouſly exiſted in 


„the world, or were at that period in being. 
In the more refined ages of mankind, when 
the intercourſe between countries is fre- 

quent and extenſive, when commerce has 
united by a common band the moſt re- 
8 E 5 L. | mote 
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mote regions, and liberality of ſentiment | 
has kindled a ſpirit of toleration and uni- 

verſal benevolence, the habits and cuſtom; 

of a foreign and diſtant race of men are 

not only endured, but are, in many in- 

ſtances, even courteouſly received by the 5 
natives. It is not ſo among the rude hordes I 
of primitive ſociety, The ſavage looks Y 
down with diſdain, or riſes with indigna- 
tion, upon all who are not of his tribe. N 

He hates the cuſtoms which differ from 
his own. The unknown intruders are ci- 

ther exterminated at a blow, or gradually 

exhauſted by unceeſing oppreſſion. When 8 
barbarians leave their native land, they are 
either borne away by conquerors, or are 
animated to relinquiſh it by a ſpirit of en- 

terprize. In the former caſe, they are ſoon © 
reſtored by the fortune of war to the coun- © 
try of their anceſtors, or they impercepti- g 
bly melt into one common people with 3 
their conquerors. In the latter, under the ET 
conduct of a daring and ſucceſsful chic, 
they expel the natives from a favourite ter- WY 
ritory, or they found an infant ſtate amidſt 
the waſtes and ſolitude of nature. Such 
was the conduct of mankind from the ear- 
heſt æras of the world, to a period ſubſc- 2 
quent Fed 


% ny 
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Wt to the times of Moſes. It was not, 
Werefore, from a ſimilar fituation among 
er people, into which, according to the 
urſe of ſociety, it was natural to 1ma- 
De, the deſcendants of Iſrael might fall, 


4 t the Prophet was induced to utter this 

3 diction. The condition, as I have be- 

ee aſſerted, was contrary to every exam- 
na- 55 then preſented to his view, and un- 
be. aralled in the annals of all preceding 
om es. a 


ly | 5 Had the hiſtory of the whole future 
den Porld been brought by anticipation within 
| the knowledge 2 Moſes, the uniform 


are Purſe of ſocial life muſt have convinced 
en- Im, that even the exiſtence of ſuch a 
00 Ante of ſociety as he deſcribed, except un- 
in- r an extraordinary and immediate inter- 
ti- Wtion of God, was in the higheſt degree 
1th 1 ED probable. Foreign tribes, when admitted 
the to a country, gradually intermingle with 
iel. e natives, and, after the lapſe *** 


4 


7 . 
er- 
* ba. 


FE ncrations, are blended and loſt among 
at e original inhabitants. Excited at once 
ich principles of intereſt, and by a natural 


Pirit of imitation, they ſoon poſſeſs in 
mmon the ſame government, the ſame 
L 2 laws, 


ar 
ſe- J 
cnt 
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laws, the ſame religion, and, after a longer J 
courſe of years, even the ſame national 
character, and the ſame internal diſpoſition XR 
of mind. The modern kingdoms of Eu- 
rope were compoſed, at their firſt conſti- 
tution, of very different races of men. "The 
ferocious hordes of the north, deſcending | F b * 
into the fertile and delightful provinces of I 
the Roman empire, united themſelves with 

the natives of the diſtricts in which ther 3 
reſpectively ſettled, and ſoon formed with I 
them common and independent ſtates. In 
what kingdom at this day can we diſtin. ; 


guiſn between the deſcendants of the 2 
primitive inhabitants, and thoſe of their Ithe 
barbarous invaders? Who can ſeparate in cul. 
France the race of the indigenous Gauls, Kto 


from the ſucceſſors of the Franks and Bur- 
gundians? Where are the diſtinct traces in; 
Spain between the ancient Iberi, and the 3 vy 
deſcendants of their Gothic conquerors? 
If we look round among our own coun- 
trymen, in vain ſhall we endeavour to di- 
cover the diſtinguiſhing charaReriſtics of oth 
the reſpective families, which are derived 
from the Romans or the Saxons, from the 
Danes or the Normans, or from the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of Britain. # 
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2 If, withdrawing our attention from the 
is 5 general cuſtom of mankind, we confine it 
n o the particular character of the Jewiſh 
„people, we ſhall diſcover that there was no 
Us peculiarity in their diſpoſition, which could 
he # authorize their leader to predict ſo won- 
18 I Nerful a deviation from the regular courſe 
4 of human nature. When we examine the 


8 moſt remarkable features of their national 


character, as diſplayed under the divine go- 
ith vernment, we ſhall find them to be of all 
2M men the leaſt likely to have experienced, 
ine in theſe later times, ſuch a ſtriking ſingu- 

the larity of fortune. In the early ages of 

5 their hiſtory, they were diſtinguiſhed by a 
in 


»=Xculpable, nay almoſt an unnatural eagerneſs 


als, to forſake the worſhip of their God, and 


_ : a to adopt the ſuperſtitions of the ſurround- 
74 ing nations. While they were ſupported 
the 


1 by the manifeſt interpoſition of the Deity; 


while his manna was falling from heaven 
* 2 1 — 
un; and the pillar of fire was yet burning be- 


ore their armies, they bowed down to 
other gods, and imitated the forbidden 
ved I rites of idolaters. Even at the ſolemn 

| 1 foundation of their polity, amidſt the moſt 

gauwful manifeſtations of the divine preſence 
upon the mountain, they erected the mol- 
1 1 3 ten 
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ten image in the adjacent valley. In th: 4 bi 
ſubſequent periods of their hiſtory, whil: 
{till bleſſed with the peculiar favour of the 
Almighty, they were frequently ſeduced t» 
deſert his worſhip, even while they beheld = 
his repeated miracles, and were daily ſup. WW 
ported by his power. Though they wer: i 
invited, on the one hand, to a dutiful ſub. 
miſſion, by the moſt alluring proſpect of pre 
temporal rewards; and were expoſed, on W 
the other, to an immediate infliction oi | 
the tremendous puniſhments, with which RR 
their rebellion was threatened : and though, 
in moſt inſtances, theſe rewards and puniſh- RR 
ments were the certain conſequences of 3 = ph 


their piety, or of their diſobedience ; yet = ſtr 
they conſtantly relapſed into 1dolatry, and ch 
polluted themſelves with the forbidden 9 i In 
rites of the Heathens. While the tops of in 

= 1M 


the hills were every where illuminated with . 
the fires kindled to the baſe and i imaginary 
deities of the nations, ſeven thouſand only 
in Iſrael remained faithful to the God who 
had conducted their fathers from the lan! 
of bondage. Yet this very people, when 8 
not only rejected by the Almighty, but = 2 
ſuffering under his ſevere and viſible di- 
pleaſure, -when ſcattered oyer all the ha- 3 5 
bitable 
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the Ebitable globe, and expoſed through their 
le Ss whole exiſtence to oppreſſion, to ſorrow, 
Jand to ſhame, notwithſtanding all theſe 
ſtrong and multiplied cauſes for an union 
ZE with the different nations of the world, were 
3 5 inflexibly to continue in a diſtin ſtate, in 
manifeſt contradiction to the uniform ſpi- 
T rit of their anceſtors, and to the common 
propenſities of nature. 


The hiſtorian of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire u, who has in many 
7 inſtances borne ſtrong though perhaps un- 
EX willing teſtimony to the truth of Pro- 
phecy *, has noticed in a manner peculiarly 
ſtriking the ſtrange inconſiſtency in the 
character of the Jews under the firſt and 
under the ſecond Temple, and has thus un- 
intentionally given additional force to the 
miraculous nature of this extraordinary 
prediction. For the inconſiſtency of the 
modern Jews, in their inflexible attach- 
ment to the Law of Moſes, is incompara- 


See Gibbon's Roman Hiſtory, v. i. c. xv. p. 539. 40e. 
*S * See Whitaker's Pamphlet expreſsly written for the pur- 
* 'S Ta [ poſe of ſhewing the numerous inſtances, in which the truth 
pf ſacred Prophecy may be confirmed upon the authority 
a- 3 by of the Infidel hiſtorian, | 
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bly more extraordinary than that of the 
inhabitants of Judea after the captivity, © 
at which the writer ſarcaſtically expreſſes © 
amazement. The interence, however, which 
he inſidiouſly endeavours to draw from th 
circumſtance, is very different from that, 


which the Chriſtian may juſtly derive from . > 


It, 


There could be no peculiarities in tho 7 
character of the Jews, or in the nature of 


their various eſtabliſhments, ſubject to ob- 
ſervation in the age of Moſes, which might 
embolden an arttul ſpeculator to indulge 


ſo extraordinary and improbable a conjec- | | 
ture reſpecting their future condition. If 


we examine their national character, with 
a reference to this particular ſubject, as 


circumſtances unfolded it in ſucceeding 


times, we ſhall diſcover the moſt deciſive 
proofs in ſupport of this aſſertion. When 
fetcled upon the Eaſtern ſhores of the Me- 
diterrancan, they conſiſted of twelve tribes. 
Of theſe, ten were diſperſed in captivity 
over the Eaſt. And though individuals may 
have returned in the reign of Cyrus with 
the inhabitants of Judah to Jeruſalem ; yet 
the people at large, falling away by inſen- 
„ i | ſible 
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ble intermixture, at length totally diſap- 
ypcared among the natives of the countries, 
into which they had been conveyed ; while 
two alone have ſurvived a ſimilar diſper- 
ſion, perſevering in the religion and cuſ- 


. toms of their anceſtors, and exhibiting 
Za wonderful phenomenon in the moral 
I world. The government, the ſacred rites, 
* © the manners, the diſpoſition of the twelve 
he : tribes, were uniform in the age of Moſes. 
of *XAnd no poſſible reaſon can be aſſigned 
b- why, while the greater number of them 
ht have apparently melted away into the 
ge ſtream of ſocial life, the remnant have 
c- 8 7 © clearly, and in the fulléſt manner, verified 
It the prediction, by reſolutely refuſing. to coa- 
th leſce, and by viewing with a ſullen apathy 
as . the alluring and ſplendid examples by which 


g they are conſtantly ſurrounded. Yet the 


e Prophet expreſsly predicted the peculiar 
n preſervation, which awaited the remnant 
= of a people, in contradiction not only to 
3. 


general cuſtom, but to the experience of a 


Y WH great majority of their own nation, 

* 4 75 U 

h One of the fundamental principles of 
t the Moſaic diſpenſation, it might reaſon- 


- =_ ably have heen ſuppoſed, would power- 
» fully 
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fully incite the people, when placed in the 
peculiar circumſtances, which were pre- | 


dicted, and which have actually attended 
their diſperſion, to renounce the law of 
their Prophet, and depart altogether from ³ 


their faith in the God of their father:, 


The bleſſings which he had promiſed were 


temporal. Immediate rewards were to fol- 
low their obedience. The Chriſtian under 
the preſſure of ſevere and hopeleſs afflic- 


tions looks forward to a final recompence 


in another world, and receives ſupport and 


comfort from the firm expectation of a fu- 
ture ſtate of happineſs. But the hopes of 
the Jew were in a great degree confined 
to his preſent exiſtence, When worldly 


proſperity and comfort became apparently 


unattainable, the ſtrong tie, which bound 
him to the obſervance of his law, it ſhould 7 


ſcem, would be diflolved. To a rational 
ſpeculator it could ſcarcely have appeared 
poſſible, that a people, placed under an 
economy, in which temporal welfare was 
the promiſed reward of obedience, would 


ſtedfaſtly perſevere in their fidelity, when 


all temporal welfare was withdrawn, and 


they were expoſed to the longeſt and moit 
heavy calamities, which, in the adminiſtra- 
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7 tion of the moral government of the world, 
the great Diſpoſer of all events has ever 


inflicted upon any nation. 


From the preceding remarks, the pre- 
diction of Moſes appears to be contrary to 
the regular courſe of ſociety, to the par- 
ticular diſpoſition of the Jewiſh people, 
and to the particular ſpirit of the Jewiſh 
law. But in addition to the arguments 
already adduced, there were to be peculiar 
circumſtances in their condition, by which 
an impoſtor muſt have been convinced, 
that they would be more eſpecially tempted 
to coaleſce with the inhabitants of the 
countries, over which they would be diſ- 
perſed. They were to be a ſcattered peo- 
ple. They were not to be united and 
fixed in one place, as were their anceſtors 
m Egypt. In ſuch a ſtate, it would have 
ſeemed not altogether improbable, that 
they might preſerve their national union, 


from the influence of numbers, of con- 


tinual intercourſe with each other, and of 
hereditary cuſtoms and manners perpe- 
tually preſent to their ſenſes. But when 
divided and ſcattered, when poſſeſſed of no 
national eſtabliſhment, when daily con- 
| verſant, 
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verſant, in all the affairs of life, with the 
principles and practices of other nations, it 
might naturally be expected, that they 
would gradually depart from the uſages of 
their anceſtors, and inſenſibly intermingle 
with the people, by whom they ſhould be 
ſurrounded. Again, it was natural to ima- 
gine, that the miſenes, to which this un- 
happy people were devoted, would force 
them to ſurrender through fear, or to. re- 
nounce with indignation, the diſtinctions 
and even the name of their tribes; that 
when ſinking under the preſſure of their 
own calamities, and ſurveying the ſuffer- 
mgs of their relatives and countrymen ; 
when looking back upon the wretched con- 
ditzon of thoſe, who had gone betore them, 
and anticipating with paternal apprehen- 
fion the wrongs and woes, to which their 
children muſt be born ; they would fly for 
thelter to an union with the native inha- 
bitants, and ſeck an equal participation of 
their laws, and an equal protection from 
their government :—and, laſtly, that when 
reflecting, in addition to their fufferings, 
upon the obloquy univerſally annexed ta 
their name, they would throw it off m a 
;pirtt of manly reſentment, and bury in ob- 

livion 
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© 


Irvion the records and the memory of their 
nation. Marked out, on many occaſions, 
for mockery and inſult, liſtening, not un- 
frequently, to the taunts of their pafſing 
fellow creatures; in ſome inſtances, the 
theme of national tales, and the ſubject of 
national merriment ; ſurely, according to 
the common feelings of nature, they would 
haſten with eagerneſs to adopt the means, 
which might reſtore them to the reſpect 
of mankind, to burſt aſunder all the bonds 
of a ſeparate ſociety, and to regain, by a 
mixture with other nations, the rank Which 


they could not enjoy during the continu- 
ance of their own. 


In addition to theſe predicted peculiari- 
ties of fortune, there are others not parti- 
cularly foretold, to which they might be 
ſubject, and which they have in reality ex- 
perienced ; which, according to the uſual 
operation of human cauſes, might reaſona- 
bly be expected to fruſtrate ſo extraordinary 
a Prophecy, and occaſion the intermixture 
and final extinction of the Jews among the 
nations, over which they have been diſ- 
perſed. They have lived in ages, in which 
icience and refinement have been advanced 
to 
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to an unprecedented degree of excellence, 
Yet they have remained almoſt entire 
ſtrangers to their influence. Surrounded by 
ſplendour, and overflowing with opulence, 
they are, for the moſt part, inſenſible to 
the elegant pleaſures of cultivated ſociety : 
educated in philoſophic countries, they are 
in general, notwithſtanding ſome illuſtrious 
exceptions, little captivated by the charms 
of literature, or animated by the effuſions 
of genius. All that is ſplendid, all that is 
amiable in life, appears, in moſt inſtances, 
to riſe and fall before them unnoticed and 
unfelt. Even imitation, which is natural 
to man, ſeems almoſt to have loſt its power; 
and the progreſs of ſociety, which ever 
keeps pace with opportunity, among them 
alone has been ſtrangely checked and pre- 
vented. Again, they have been devoted 
to their ſecular mtereſts, and have been 
engaged, even with the baſeſt and moit 
ſervile ſpirit, in the accumulation of wealth. 
Now 1t was extremely natural, that, under 
ſuch circumſtances, they ſhould adopt, from 
motives of policy, the manners, the go- 
vernment, and the religion of the people, 
among whom they hoped to proſper. By 
theſe means they would conciliate general 

con- 
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confidence; they would ſecure their poſ- 
ſeſſions from violence; and they would 
6 enlarge the ſphere of their commerce 
under the aufpices of the government, to 
& whoſe privileges and liberties they ſhould 


be admitted. 
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Such a ſituation indeed of an whole 


4 people appears to be oppoſite to the very 
X nature of civil ſociety. No ſimilar inſtance 
can be found in all the pages of hiſtory, 


amidſt all the diverſities of climate and of 


national character, under all the chan ges 


of government, and in all the ſtages of 


civilization, from the rude condition of ſa- 


vage life, to the moſt elevated ſtate of ele- 
gance and refinement. Had any venturous 


5 theoriſt in the age of the Prophet been 


endowed with all the political knowledge, 
which, in the moſt favourable times, has 
ever been attained by the wiſeſt and the 
moſt experienced; had he been acquainted 
with all the ages that were to come, and 
penetrated with uncommon ſagacity into 
the nature of all future polities ; had he 


& revolved within his mind all the practica- 


ble combinations of mankind, all the capa- 
bilities of ſocial life; and then, had he 
been 
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been called forth to pronounce upon the 
poſſibility of the continued (exiſtence of a 


people in ſuch an extraordinary condition, 
he muſt have decided in the negative ; he 
. muſt þFe declared it to be contradictory 
to the ruling principles of civil ſociety, 
and inconſiſtent with the general nature 
of man. 


In vain then will the Infidel endeavour 
to diſcover any principles of human wil- 
dom, which could have encouraged an im- 
poſtor, in the age of Moſes, to predict the 
preſent condition of his countrymen. I 
have been induced to expatiate upon this 
Prophecy, becauſe it is evidently of a na- 
ture ſo ſingularly ſtriking, as to be calcu- 
lated, in an uncommon degree, to ſubdue 
the incredulity of the Infidel, and confirm 
the faith of the Chriſtian. For when we 


revolve in our minds, that it was delivered 
in the early ages of the world, and has re- 


ceived its completion in theſe latter days ; 


that the greateſt atchievements of the : 
human race, the rife and fall of the moſt 
illuſtrious empires, and the moſt momen- 
tous revolutions in the ſtate of civil ſociety, 


have intervened between its delivery and 
its 
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its final accompliſhment; that the condi- 
tion deſcribed was contrary to the ex- 
perience not only of all the times that had 
paſſed, but of all that have ſince elapſed; and 
was in direct oppoſition to one of the moſt 
ſtriking features in the character of the 
people, and even to a fundamental princi- 
ple in the Jewiſh diſpenſation: that the con- 
tinuance of ſuch a condition ſeemed to be . 
precluded by circumſtances, of which ſome 
were abſolutely foretold, and others might 
probably occur ; and moreover, being appa- 
rently incompatible with the general courſe 
of human affairs, muſt have been conſidered 
as morally impoſſible : when we bring 
theſe ſtrong conſiderations to our minds, 
and then reflect, that the condition was 
as fully, clearly, and preciſely foretold by 
Moſes, as it could now be deſcribed by 
the hiſtorian, we diſcern herein ſuch an 
inſtance of foreknowledge, as can only be 


1 ſuppoſed to proceed from the inſpiration of 


that ornniſcient Being, to whom the fu- 
ture is as clear as the paſt, and in whoſe 
ſight a thouſand years are but as one day. 
It bears in all its parts the moſt manifeſt 
ſigns of a divine origin, and is unqueſtion- 
ably the Revelation of the high and mighty 
M | One, 


One, who inhabiteth eternity. For, in the 
bold and eloquent language of the great 
leader of Iſrael, we may “ aſk now of the 
days that are paſt, which were before us, 
ſince the day, that God created man upon 
the earth; and we may aſk from the one 
fide of heaven unto the other, whether 
there hath been any ſuch thing as this 
great thing is, or hath been heard like it.“ 


I ſhall conclude the preſent Lecture with 
ſome obſcrvations reſulting from the ſubject, 
which has been now under diſcuſſion. 


The miraculous nature of the fituation, 
in which the Jews are placed, might per- 


haps be intended by the great Diſpoſer of 


all human events, as an additional and 
moſt powerful incentive to faith. In order 
to aid the imperfections of his creatures, he 
may graciouſly have ordained, that the peo- 
ple, through whom his divine will has been 
revealed, ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, through 
their whole hiſtory, by remarkable deviations 
from the ordinary courſe of their fellow 
creatures. The ancient Prophets, in order to 
impreſs the Ifraclites with an entire con- 
viction of their divine miſſion, frequently 

accom- 
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: 7 accompanied their folemn revelations with 
We an act of preternatural power. In con- 
; formity with the ſame principle, it may 
« benevolently be defigned, that the modern 
= | Chriſtian ſhould be rouſed to a bolder con- 
ie fadence in his Religion, by beholding, as it 
4 = were, a continued miracle ? diſplayed on 


„ its behalf. 


1 9 The preſent aſtoniſhing condition of the 
X78 Jews is further calculated to ſtrengthen and 
' FX illuſtrate the teſtimonies, recorded in the 


One of the principal human cauſes of the continuance 


l, of the Jews in a diftin& ſtate will be found in the expecta- 
- tion of their Meſſiah, which they till fondly cheriſh. But 
E 5 ſurely this expectation cannot deſtroy the ſupernatural cha- 
3 = racter, which their diſperſion exhibits. The cauſe is not 

gcaqual to the effect. Can we conceive it pothble upon prin- 
T diples merely human, that a people would continue to en- 
4 ; dure through two thouſand years the heavieſt and moſt ex- 


traordinary calamities, which have ever been brought upon 
any nation, merely from the expectation of attaining at 


21 = length a ſtate of temporal proſperity ? Bat whatever may 
U 1 have been the influence of this cauſe in former times, it is 
8 now conſiderably diminiſhed by their repeated diſappoint- 


ments in all the periods, at which they expected the Met- 

hah. So far, however, is it from weakening the force of the 

= predictions relating to the Jews, that it actually ſtrengthens 

— and confirms them. For it was clearly and forcibly foretold 

y by the Prophets, and is itſelf, therefore, a deciſive proof ot 
| their real inſpiration, | 

M 2 ſacred 
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ſacred annals, of a more immediate diſplay 
of ſigns and mighty wonders in their fa- 
vour during ancient times. Though we 
no longer view the water burſting from 
the rock, or the land enveloped at noon 
in the gloomy ſhades of night; yet we 
cannot but implicitly aſſent to the teſti- 
mony of ſuch ſupernatural appearances, 
when we ſee the whole Jewiſh nation 
now exiſting under circumſtances inexph- 
cable by human cauſes, and oppolite to all 
the eſtabliſhed principles of ſociety. 


Again, it may be graciouſly intended for 
our benefit, that, in the preſent diſtreſsful 
{tate of the choſen people, we ſhould be- 
hold an example of divine juſtice faithfully 
coinciding with our natural conceptions 
reſpecting the attributes of the Deity. The 
more forcible were their incentives to duty, 
the more heinous has been their crime of 
diſobedience. The more ſignal were the 
favours once indulged to them, the more 
ſevere, it is natural to expect, would be 
the puniſhment, with which their aggra- 
vated guilt ſhould be viſited. If the great 
powers of nature were miraculouſly d1- 
verted from their courſe, for the ſake of 

animating 
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animating and confirming their faith, it is 
not ſurpriſing, that the laws of ſocial life 
ſhould ceaſe to operate, and the natural 
feelings of benevolence be ſuſpended, m 
order that an extraordinary vengeance 
may be taken upon them, for the cruci- 
fixion of the Lord of life, and for their 
long and ſtubborn rejection of his Goſpel. 
If once, while placed under the ſolemn 
trial of fidelity to their God, they appeared 
among mankind with his glory viſibly diſ- 
played before their armies, and awfully 
preſent in their temple, it ſurely is con- 
ſiſtent with the plan of divine juſtice, that, 
after a lengthened courſe of rebellion and 
iniquity, they ſhould be expoſed to the 
view of the human race, manifeſtly im- 
preſſed with the mark of his diſpleaſure. 
This ſingular condition, I have ſaid, may be 
intended for our admonition. The ſuffering 
Jew is a ſenſible and moſt ſolemn example 
to the careleſs Chriſtian and the hardened 


| Infidel. If upon the favoured people ſuch 


a ſevere puniſhment has been inflicted, the 
world at large can have no reaſonable hope 
of eſcape. The guilt of their incredulity 
was aggravated in proportion as their means 
of knowledge were more abundant. And 

M 3 let 
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let him, who now perverſely turns away 
from the volume of divine Revelation, 
while he beholds their calamity, reflect 
upon its cauſe, and prudently endeavour 
to know the things that belong unto his 
peace, betore they ſhall be finally hidden 


from his cyes. 


But it crroncous explications are not 
given of thoſe parts of the Prophecies re- 
ſpecting the Jewiſh people, which have 
not yet been fulfilled, we muſt neceſſarily 
conclude, that Providence has yet another 
grand deſign in continuing them in fo fin- 
gular a condition. The ſame Almighty 
Voice, which pronounced that they ſhould 
not be confounded with the nations, among 
which they would be ſcattered, has alſo de- 
clared, if we may venture to affix a full and 
preciſe meaning to the words of unaccom- 
pliſhed Prophecy, that, at a diſtant period 
of time, when their ſufferings ſhould have 
ceaſed, they ſhall be triumphantly reſtored 
to the land of their fathers. If ſuch an 
alteration of their worldly fortunes has 
been decreed in the counſels of the Al- 
mighty, and 1s actually diſcloſed in the 
Revelations of his Prophets, in the pecu- 
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harity of their preſent condition we * diſ- 
cern the effectual and, perhaps, the only 
haman means, by which the accompliſh- 
ment of the prediction may be brought to 
paſs. They are not confounded and loſt 
among the inhabitants of the countries, 
over which they have been diſperſed. 
They have not acquired any local domi- 
nion, which they might be unwilling to 
relinquith. They poſſeſs not in general 
any fixed property, the deſire of retaining 
which might attach them too cloſely to 
their preſent habitations. They have no 
ſettled country, to which they might be 
bound by the ſtrong ties of natural affec- 
tion. On the contrary, through every re- 
gion of the habitable globe, they are wait- 
ing as it were in expectation of the mighty 
event. When the enſign of Jehovah ſhall 
be erected *, and the Gentiles ſhall preſs 
forward to bear them on their ſhoulders to 


Jeruſalem”, they will be ready to ſtart 


forth on the joyful occaſion, to unite with 
vigour and alacrity in the hallowed cauſe ; 


See Clarke's Evidences of Natural and Revealed Reli- 
gion. Sect. xiv. 
* Ifaiah xi. 12. b Iſaiah xlix, 22. 


M 4 and, 
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and, when re-admitted into their earthly 
Canaan, and reſtored to the favour of their 
God, to bring to a final accompliſhment 
one of the laſt in the long train of won- 
derful predictions, which were delivered by 
their Prophets of old. 
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ISATAH xxx. 10. 


7 PROPHESY NOT UNTO US RIGHT THINGS, 


SPEAK UNTO US SMOOTH THINGS, PRO- 
PHESY DECEITS. 


l To judge of the prophetic writings by 
the habits and ſentiments which now pre- 
2 vail, is the moſt dangerous error, into which 


the ſtuderit in ſacred literature can fall. 
The enemies of Chriſtianity, ſenſible of 
the advantages, which reſult from ſuch an 
uncandid trial of the ancient Prophets, 
have artfully ſpoken of them with a refer- 
ence to the cuſtoms, the learning, and the 


2 ſpirit of theſe later times. It may with 


confidence be maintained, that their inde- 
cent 
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cent ridicule and authoritative aſſertions 


will gradually loſe their effect, in propor- 
tion as our knowledge increaſes of the age 
We mutt 
permit ourſelves to be carried back into | 
ancient times. We muſt imagine our- | 
ſelves to be placed in the ſituation of | 


Moſes, of Daniel, and of Haiah. We muk, | 


and ſituation of the Prophets. 


as it were, convey ourſelves amongſt their 
countrymen, adopt their manners, glow 
with their ſentiments, and even imbibe 
their prejudices. That we may fully en- 
joy. the ſplendid productions of genms, 
with which Greece and Rome were en- 
riched, we explore with laborious accuracy 
the minuteſt traits of character, which dil- 
tinguiſh thoſe illuſtrious nations. Let the 
moſt important circumſtances relating to 
the Hebrew tribes be examined with equal 
induſtry and zeal, and the champion of In- 
fidelity will ſoon be compelled to relin- 
quifh his preſumptuous hopes of triumph. 
But we too often negle&t to contemplate 
the real agency of a ſupernatural power, 
the ſublime and intereſting manifeſtation ot 
angels and of God, with the attention and 
the earneſtneſs, which we beſtow on ſub- 
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their divine miſſion. 
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jects merely human; the ſallies of idle am- 


1 Tn and the fictions of a bold imagina- 


tion. 


If we apply theſe general obſervations 


; to the particular ſubject, which it is my 
intention in this Lecture to diſcuſs, it 


will be found, that the removal of objec- 


tions is nof the only benefit, which we are 
capable of deriving from an intimate ac- 
quaintance with ſacred antiquity. 
T enlarged knowledge of the real ſituation of 


By an 


the Prophets, we are frequently enabled to 
diſcover additional teſtimonies in favour of 
Some of the pre- 


4 dictions recorded in the Old Teſtament 


are ſo inconſiſtent with the motives, Which 
uniformly actuate mankind, ſo oppoſite 
to thoſe, which might naturally be ex- 
pected from the character of the perſons, 
who delivered them, if we conſider thoſe 
perſons as impoſtors, and ſo utterly irre- 
concileable, upon mere human principles, 
with the ſituations in Which the Prophets 
were placed, that we cannot conceive them 
to have been given to the world, except 
in obedience to the declared will of its al- 
mighty Ruler. The holy men of old 

could 
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could not have adopted the prophetic cha- 
racter, in order to promote their worldly 
intereſts, and conciliate the favour of man- 


kind; becauſe their predictions, from the | 


extraordinary nature of the ſubject, were 


often peculiarly calculated to fruſtrate |? 
ſchemes of human policy, and to excite | : 
the diſcontent and indignation of the 


hearers. 


In the former Lectures I have conſi- 
dered the events foretold as remote, cir- | 
cumſtantially delineated, novel, numerous, 


exactly coinciding with the predictions, 
and in a very high degree improbable in 
the ages of the reſpective Prophets. On 
the preſent occaſion, it is my intention 
to ſhew, that they were frequently Ux- 
FAVOURABLE, in the higheſt degree, to all 
thoſe intereſted pEs1GNs, the proſecution 
of which muſt unqueſtionably be the firſt 
and greateſt object of IMrosTORs. This 
poſition I hope to illuſtrate and eſtabliſh, 
by a ſeries of examples, ſelected from the 
Volume of divine inſpiration. 


The great leader of Iſrael, when he had 
delivered the laws to his countrymen, and 


finiſhed 
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4 niſhed the labours, which he was eſpe- 
cially appointed to accompliſh, predicted, 
that, in a future age, their God would, raiſe 


p among their brethren a Prophet like 


Zunto himſelf, who would be charged to 
communicate his almighty will, and would 
pe entitled to their implicit belief and obe- 
dience, on pain of his moſt ſevere diſplea- 
ſure. The Prophecy, according to the 
application even of an inſpired Apoſtle, 
referred immediately to the Meſſiah, at 
whoſe appearance the authority of Moſes 
vas ſuperſeded, the obligation of his law 
ceaſed, and all the inhabitants of the globe 
were admitted to an equal participation 
Zof divine favour, with the choſen deſcen- 
dants of Abraham. Now let it be ſup- 
poſed, that Moſes was unconſcious of the 
full extent of the prediction, and let us 
attend only to the literal ſenſe of his 


words, which they muſt neceſſarily have 
borne at the moment of their delivery: we 
| ſhall ſurely be obliged to confeſs, that 
though admirably choſen, upon the ſuppo- 
2 ſition of a divine inſpiration, as an effec- 
tual preſervative againſt the rejection of 
any future meſſenger or new covenant, in 
£2 conſequence of the prejudices of the peo- 


ple, 
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ple, yet, conſidered ſolely in an human 
point of view, they were moſt unfavour. | 


able to the cauſe, to which the Prophet 
had been entirely devoted, and directly op- 
poſite to every known dictate of nature 
and policy. 


It has been the great object of all foun- 


ders of ſtates and empires, to give ſtability 
to their inſtitutions, by guarding them 
againſt the raſhneſs of future innovators. 


For this end, they have generally advanced 


their own authority, as far as it has been 
poſſible, above that of their ambitious de- 
ſcendants. When the Spartan lawgiver 
had completely formed his republic, he 
bound the citizens by an oath to maintain 
its conſtitution inviolate till his return, 
He departed, and never more was ſeen. 
The pretended Prophet of Arabia declared 
himſelf the final meſſenger of the Al- 
mighty; and thus endeavoured effectually 
to ſecure his religion from the dangerous 
pretenſions of ſuccceding impoſtors. So 
powerful in general is this ambitious with 
among legiſlators, that it has prevailed over 
the faſcinating allurements of dominion, 
and ſometimes even over the love of life. 


Lycurgus, 
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Lycurgus, as J have juſt obſerved, retired 


x to voluntary banithment and ſolitude ; and, 
in conformity with the ſame principle, the 
Lelebrated founder of the Northern king- 
doms is repreſented in their fabulous hiſ- 
Itories as having plunged the ſword into his 
Town breaſt. 


From. this general principle, the predic- 


| J tion of Moſes can alone perhaps be ex- 
cepted. The great object of his exertions 
had been attained. He had conducted the 
$liraclites to the borders of the promiſed 
land. From the mountains of Piſgah he 
had ſhewn them the fruitful vales of Pa- 
Weſtine, in which they were to repoſe after 
their long and painful wanderings. He was 


enerated by his countrymen as their de- 


Nix erer from ſervitude, as the founder of their 
Wcingdom, and as the meſſenger of their 
(God. His character had been ſanctioned 
yy the moſt awful manifeſtations of omni- 
potent Power; 


enn received as the will of Heaven. 


and his laws had been ſo— 


The moment of his death approached; and 


T : me was about to bequeath his eſtabliſh- 


ent, as a ſacred depoſit, to the care of 
Yet, tar from hallow- 


ing 
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ing that eſtabliſhment, by imputing an un- 
rivalled ſanctity to his own character, or 
commending himſelf to poſterity as the 


ſole fayourite of the Almighty, he pre- 


dicted the coming of a Prophet, whoſe au- 
thority ſhould reſemble hfs own. Far from 


pronouncing a curſe upon thoſe, who ſhould | 


transfer their obedience to another, he even 


foreſhewed to them a future chief, whoſe : 
mandates they would be bound to obey. | * 
In conſequence of this prediction, his own 7 
pre-eminence was diminiſhed by the e! 
pectation of the future Prophet: and an 
opportunity was afforded to impoſtors, 
who might hereafter found their impious - 
pretenſions even upon the perverted au- 4 
thority of his own prophetic evidence. In Þ* 
every other inſtance, he had carefully pro- 
vided for the ſecurity of the laws, Which! 


he had delivered; and had branded with 


the infamy of impoſture all thoſe, who | ; 
ſhould preſume to violate that ſacred frame 


of civil and religious polity, which, with 


ſuch viſible and awful proofs of divine ap- 
of 


probation, he had firmly conſtituted among 
his countrymen. 


* * 
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in direct oppoſition as well to his own ge- 


neral principles of action, as to the uniform 


tenor of example. 


am aware that this prediction has been 


conſidered by ſome interpreters, as expreſ- 
© tive of the ſucceſſion of Prophets in Hrael. 
But though it may be ſatisfactorily proved, 
that ſuch a meaning was, at leaſt, neither 
the ſole nor the primary one intended by 
2 Moſes; yet, even to thoſe, who adopt ſuch 
a confined interpretation, the argument, 
3 which has been urged, will be ſcarcely 
© leſs forcible. Under ſuch circumſtances, it 
# would have been the policy of a deceiver 
to repreſent the ſucceeding Prophets as 
ſubſervient to himſelf, and as inferior agents 
employed in ſupport of his inſtitution. He 
"2 would neither have admitted them to a 
complete equality, nor denounced tremen— 
daous threats againſt thoſe, who ſhould not 
2 implicitly hearken to their voice. 


Of a ſimilar nature with the prediction 


Jof Moſes, relating to the advent of the 
Mioeſſiah, are the Prophecies of Daniel and 
of Zechariah reſpecting the final deſtruc- 
5 tion of the temple of Jeruſalem. The 


N Jews 
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Jews had been languiſhing through {e- 
venty years in a diſtant captivity : their 
country had lain in deſolation, and their 
temple in ruins ; while the opulence and 
ſplendour, which the ſanctuary had derived 
from the munificence of former ſovereiꝑns, 
had long ſince been transferred to the tem- 
ples and palaces of their conquerors. They 
had returned to the ruins of Sion; and, by 
the permiſſion of the Perſian monarch, 
were rebuilding the houſe of their God. 
At the commencement of every great un- 
dertaking, it is cuſtomary, and perhaps na- 
tural, to indulge the mind with 1maginary 
hopes of its future importance and cele- 
brity. When the foundations of the Ko— 
man capitol! were laid, the empire of the 
world was promiſed. Upon the preſent oc- 
cation every encouragement was required. 
The people were few in number, depreflet 
and impoveriſhed by captivity, and ob- 
ſtructed in their pious work by the mali 
cious arts of the Samaritans. So humble, 
indeed, was the general expectation te- 
ſpecting the new edifice, that amidſt the 
ſongs and rejoicings, with which the work 
was commenced, the tears of regret burft 


involuntarily from the eyes of the aged, at 
the 
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the recolleQion of that more glorious tem- 


ple, which had formerly been erected by 
an united and proſperous nation, which 
had exhauſted the treaſures of their two 


= moſt powerful monarchs, and to provide 


materials for which whole armies had 


been employed amidſt the foreſts of Le- 

banon. Above all, the glory of the Divine 
EX preſence, and other ſenſible marks of a ſu- 
pernatural interpoſition of the ſupreme Be- 
ing, which had imparted an awful ſanctity 

to the firſt building, could not with cer- 
tainty be expected, and in reality did not 
alter wards appear. . 


\ 


Thus the returning exiles ſeemed to re- 


EZ quire every poflible encouragement in the 
# proſecution of their holy work. Daniel 
vas fully ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſuch 
encouragement; and in the prayer, which 
be piouſly preferred at the termination of 
the captivity, he ardently petitioned the 
& Almighty to look upon the deſolations of 
his people; to pity, and to forgive; to 
turn away his anger and his fury from his 
city Jeruſalem, and from his holy moun- 
tain, and to cauſe his face to ſhine upon 


his deſolated ſanctuary. Theſe were the 


N 2 ſenti- 


— 
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ſentiments con genial with the ſituation of | 


the Jews, and beſt calculated to animate 
them 1n the proſecution of their work. $9 


niſcience in the cauſe of his choſen Iſ. 
raclites, again interfered in their favour *; 


and made the laſt communications of Pro- 
phecy under the Moſaic diſpenſation, for 
the purpoſe of accelerating the completion | 


of his holy temple. - 


What then can be conceived more 1m- 


probable, and more oppoſite to true policy, 


and the common dictates of reaſon, than 
that the deſtruction of this very temple, and 
of the city, in which it was erected; the final 
ceſſation of the religious rites, with which it 
was to be hallowed; the triumphant entry 
of a deſtroying enemy, together with a moit 
lively and tremendous ſcene of complete 
devaſtation, ſhould be predicted, in that par- 
ticular ſeaſon, in which the pile was about 
to be erected ? Yet the prediction was ut« 


- 


2 Haggai ii. 7, 9. See allo ſeveral paſſages in the writ 
ings of the three laſt of the minor Prophets, - 


tered ; 


©» 


— 1 


ſtrong, indeed, was the neceſſity of ſuch P : 
an encouragement, that the ſame divine | 
Power, who had ſo long diſplayed his om- 
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tered; and it was uttered by men the 
T moſt intereſted in promoting the work; 
7 obſcurely even in Jeruſalem by Zecha- 
T riah, who was more eſpecially employed to 
T overlook and inſpirit the Jews; and in 
the cleareſt and moſt forcible terms, in the 
a capital of the empire, by Daniel, the ſa- 
vourite of ſucceſſive Eaſtern monarchs, 
through whoſe powerful interceſſion his 
; countrymen were releaſed from captivity, 
and permitted to recover their ancient city, 
and reſtore their ruined temple. 


The greater part of the Prophecics of 


Daniel, indeed, are as ſingular in the na- 
ture of their ſubjects, as in the exactneſs of 

their agreement with ſubſequent events. 
The whole tenor of his predictions reſpe&t- 
ing the empire and monarchs of Babylon, 
if they be minutely explored, will be emi- 
gnently illuſtrative of the poſition, which 
has been advanced. 
ing truths to royal ears, has been always 
an irkſome and too often a neglected duty. 
| 5 The frequent ignorance of ſovereigns, even 
upon ſubjects connected with their deareſt 


To convey unpleaſ- 


» Zechariah xi. r, 2. © Daniel ix. 26, 27. 


intereſts, 


4 
Vo 
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intereſts, is a fact of general notoriety. 
The inſtances, wherein a liberal and man) 
intercourſe has prevailed between the mo. 
narch and his miniſters, may be naturally 


expected, and will moſt frequently be found 
throughout the weſtern portion of the 
globe; among kingdoms, where the royal | 
authority has been happily blended with a 


ſpirit of rational freedom ; and in the ages 


of refinement and ſcience, when the ac. | 
tions and ſentiments even of the moſt e 
alted characters in the community become 
the ſubjects of an open and candid enquiry. Þ* 


But it muſt not be expected in the vaſt 


empires of the Eaſt, where imperial power 
degenerated into the moſt wanton and in- 


exorable deſpotiſm, and where the obc- 


dience of the ſubject was degraded into 
the moſt abject ſervitude, and an almoit 
impious adoration. To the caprice of ty- 
ranny, to the fury of diſappointment, 0 
the gloom of mortified authority, or to the 
pangs of jealous apprehenſion, the faithful 
counſellor might be precipitately ſacrifice, 
who poſſeſſed the boldneſs to unfold, wit 
the ſovereign might be afraid or unwillin: 
to hear. Hence we may obſerve in the 
annals of the Eaſt, that in the progreſs « 
plot: Thy 
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plots or invaſions, of domeſtic conſpiracies, 
or popular inſurrections, the emperors were 
in general long retained in 1gnorance ; and 
frequently loſt their diadems and their 
lives, from the want of faithful and con- 
fidential communications. How little then 
ought we to expect, that a youthtul fo- 
reigner, brought in ignominious captivity 

to Babylon from a diſtant and unimpor— | 
tant province, ſhould boldly communicate 
the moſt unfavourable intelligence to the 
monarch, even at the moment, in which a 
capricious and ſanguinary decree had gone 
torth, for the utter extermination of the 
Chaldean magicians and aſtrologers ! Flat- 
tering hopes and delufive promiſes would 
have been the natural ſubjets of impoſ- 
ture on an occaſion ſo pregnant with 
danger. Far from adopting this principle 
of worldly policy, Daniel did not even con- 
fine his ſolemn communications to ap- 
proaching calamitics : looking forward into 
diſtant futurity, he diſcloſed the tall of the 
Babylonian empire, a ſubject peculiarly 
offenſive to the pride and ambition of the 
monarch. 


In purſuing the hiſtory of this Prophet. 
N 4 * 


4 
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we diſcover during our progreſs the ſame 
extraordinary characteriſtics in his predic- 
tions. When advanced to the higheſt 
{tate of authority and royal favour, we 
hear him at one time foretel the degrading 
perſonal humiliation of his imperial pa- 
tron d; at another, in accurate and circum- 
ſtantial details, enlarge upon the final ruin 
of the kingdom, which he governed, and 
upon the tame and proſperity of ſucceeding 
empires ©. Theſe are ſubjects, which even 
a pious man, when inſpired by his Maker, 
could ſcarcely have entered upon without 
ſome degree of apprehenſion, and which 
would have been avoided with the moſt 
ſcrupulous care by an impoſtor. Some of 
the early fathers, from a miſtaken interpre- 
tation of the holy Scriptures, believed that 
the Antichriſt of the Prophets repreſented 
the Roman emperors. But, though they 
had been incenſed by frequent and molt 
cruel perſecutions, and though they cou- 


rageouſly preferred the bitter ſufferings of 


martyrdom to the renunciation of their re- 
ligion; yet they were unwilling wantonly 
to provoke their imperial perſecutors, by 0 


4 Paniel iv, 25. © Daniel vii. 3—8. 
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ſevere an application of the divine Oracles, 
and in general were ſilent upon the ſub- 


ject. Joſephus, when he introduced into 


his Antiquities an interpretation of the 
Prophecies of Daniel reſpecting the four 
great empires of the world, was ſilent upon 
the nature of the fifth, which was deſtined 
to riſe upon the ruins of thoſe, that ſhould 
precede it ; and was repreſented under the 
image of a ſtone cut out of the mountain 
without hands. Joſephus was protected 
by the Romans; their kingdom was doomed 
to be broken to pieces by the ſtone ; and, 
though even the immediate inſpiratian of 
the Deity * had revealed the explanation, 
he would not venture to repeat it“. When 
the Poet and the Orator were anxious to 
flatter the pride of the Roman citizens, 
they employed the loſtieſt conceptions of 
their genius, in aſcribing extent and du- 
rability to the empire. In the elevated 
language, in which the Eaſtern ſovereigns 
were unitormly addreſſed, the boundlets 
extent and eternal duration of their do- 
minion were uſually ſelected as the faireſt 
ſubjects of panegyric and adulation. 


Daniel ii. 19. 
4 Joſeph, Antiq. l. x. c. x. ſect. 4. p. 457. 
Such 
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Such is the conduct uſually adopted by 
mankind in ſituations like thoſe in which 
the Jewiſh Prophet was placed. But no 
intereſted conſiderations decided the ac- 
tions of Daniel. His unwelcome predic- 
tions, ſo oppoſite to the maxims of policy 
and to the authority of general example, 
could only have proceeded from the in— 
fluence of divine inſpiration, or from the 
wild ebullitions of inſanity. The latter 
ſuppoſition is totally irreconcileable with 
the eſtabliſhed character and dignified ſi- 
tuation of the Prophet. There is a won- 
Jerful conſiſtency in the whole hiſtory of 
Daniel. It was the ſame magnanimity, 
the ſame undaunted reſolution, ſuperior to 
the allurements of intereit, and even to 
the terrors of death, which diſplayed itſelf 
in the cauſe of divine truth, when, to 
avoid the crime of idolatry, he entered the 
lions' den ; and when, in obedience to thc 
will of his God, he hazarded the reſent— 
ment of the greateſt monarch of the world. 


I cannot refrain from adding one 1n- 
ſtance more, in confirmation of the argu- 
ment from the writings of the Prophet, 
who has already occupicd ſo much of our 

atten- 
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attention. After the capture of Babylon 
by Cyrus, Daniel appears to have been re- 
ceived with reſpect and favour by the con- 
queror. Through his intereſt with the new 


Sovereign, the captivity was terminated, 


and his countrymen were permitted to 
return to Jeruſalem. Yet within a very 
ſhort time after the acceſſion of Cyrus to 
the throne of Babylon, the Prophet fore- 
told the ruin of his empire, and the glory 
of the kingdom which was to be exalted 
by its fall. Such a communication, at all 
times in the higheſt degree unpleaſing, at 
that particular ſcaſon muſt have been pro- 
ductive of real danger, and was peculiarly 
calculated to fill the mind of the conqueror 
with jealouſy and apprehenſion. Among 
a vanquiſhed people, hardly beginning to 
reconcile themſelves to their new yoke, 
what circumſtance would be more likely to 
cheriſh an unſettled temper of mind, and 
to excite commotions and dangerous ex- 
pectations of a change, than the delivery 
of Prophecies concerning the final over- 
throw of the empire? And who could be 
ſo unlikely to utter ſuch Prophecies, as the 
principal miniſter of the vanquiſhed mo- 
narch, who was received into the favour 

and 
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and protection of the conqueror, and whole 
former celebrity in divination, and exalted 


ſtation in the empire, muſt have conferred 


a dangerous authority on his ſuppoſed de- 
velopement of futurity ? No principles of 
human policy, no ſuggeſtions even of the 
moſt ordinary prudence, can poſſibly ac- 
count for ſuch conduct. It appears to be 
{trikingly demonſtrative of the interpoſition 
of the high and omniſcient Director of the 
world, the God, as he is expreſsly called, of 
Daniel, who is the living God, and ſtedfaſt 
for ever, whoſe kingdom 1s that which 
ſhall not be deſtroyed, and whoſe dominion 
ſhall be even unto the end. 


To the inſtances already adduced, may 
be added the ſtill more ſtriking example, 
exhibited in the predictions ſo frequently 
and fully delivered, concerning the rejection 
of the Jews, and the calling of the Gentiles, 
That the time ſhould ever arrive, in which 
the eſpecial protection of the Almighty 
would be entirely withdrawn from his fa- 
voured people, was the moſt unwelcome 
intelligence which could be conveyed to 
the cars of a Jew. But that the Gentiles 
ſhould be admitted to the bleſſings, which 

would 
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would then be no longer enjoyed by his 
nation, muſt have been a circumſtance pe- 
culiarly aggravating, and calculated to ex- 
cite his utmoſt indignation and reſentment. 
The Jews had, in the carlieſt periods of 
their hiſtory, been ſelected as the tavoured 
people of God. With them he had eſta- 
bliſhed an eſpecial covenant. He directed 
their temporal affairs, and had inſtituted 


their ſacred rites. The annals of their 


nation were ennobled and 1ſanctified, as it 
were, by innumerable inſtances of his -won- 
derful acts of omnipotence. The plains of 
Paleſtine had frequently been viſited by his 
heavenly meſſengers; and all the ſcenes, 
which were there preſented to the view, 
had been conſecrated by viſions and by 
miracles. This continued experience of 
the indulgence of Heaven to their tribes 
had a pernicious influence on the diſpoſition 
of the people. They were induced to con- 
ſider themſelves as exalted above the other 
inhabitants of the earth; and became proud, 
ſelfiſh, and contemptuous. Their higheſt 
hopes and warmeſt feelings of glory aroſe 
from this excluſive claim to the Divine 
tayour; and, in conſequence of this pleaſing 
expectation, 7 contemplated the future 

celebrity 
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celebrity of their tribes, with fonder par- 
tiality, perhaps, and a more ardent enthu- 
ſiaſm, than has ever been indulged by 
heroes or patriots, in the ſanguine anticipa- 
tion of their fayourite ſchemes of fame and 


empire. 


Their abhorrence of other nations was 
proportioned to their bigotted attachment 
to their own. This averſion was height- 
ened, and in ſome degree even ſanctioned, 
by peculiar circumſtances, neceſſarily ariſing 
from the general nature of their religious 
ceconomy. The ſyſtem of entire ſeparation, 
which had been commanded by Heaven, 
while 1t eventually gave birth to the arro- 
gant feelings of a fancied ſuperiority, filled 
them alſo with contempt for the neglected 
votaries of Polytheiſm. 


To a people inſpired with theſe ſenti- 
ments, no ſubje&t can be conceived more 
ungrateful, than the aſſurance of their own 
rejection from the Divine favour, and of 
the adoption of Heathen idolaters. A ſcene 
of things entirely the reverſe, the final 
depreſſion of Infidels, and the triumphant 


cxaltation of Judea, would have been the 
natural 
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5 natural theme of impoſtors. It is difficult 


to ſuppoſe that a Jew, in the ages of the 
Prophets, unaided by Divine inſpiration, 
could have brought his imagination to con- 
ceive as poſſible the preſent aſtoniſhing ſi- 
tuation of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian world. 
But it is abſolutely incredible, that a de- 
ceiver, even if he had admitted the ſituation 


2 to be probable, would have ſelected it as the 


ſubject of his deluſive Oracles. Yet the 


Prophets not only conccived the poſſibility 


of the change, but in the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt preciſe terms repeatedly foretold it. 


And ſome of the loftieſt conceptions, which 
= have ever animated the human mind, were 


employed in giving weight and energy to 
the unwelcome aſſurance. 


The particular time fixed for the accom- 


4 plſhment of theſe extraordinary Prophe- 
EZ cies was as hoſtile to the preconceived ' 


opinions of the Jews, as the humiliating 


event fo expreſsly foretold. The advent 


of the Meſſiah was the æra, to which they 
looked forward with pride and joyful ex- 
pectation. All their national inſtitutions 


= ſeemed to them to be formed with a view 
ds the appearance of this exalted perſonage. 


This 
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This expectation was their pride in pro- 
ſperity, and their conſolation in defeat ; 
and af one period of their hiſtory 1t pre- 
ſerved their national ſpirit, and perhaps 
their very exiſtence as a people, during the 
deſolation of their native territory, and the 
ignominious captivity of its inhabitants. 
Their own Frroncous interpretations of 
Prophecy had inflamed their imaginations 
with the moſt romantic hopes of triumph 
and celebrity. Glowing with the fond 
conception, they ardently defired to ſee the 
ſalvation of Iſrael, and acknowledge their 
deſtined Deliverer ; and they had filled the 
whole world with the anticipated fame of 
the extraordinary Perſonage. Yet this ſig- 
nal ra was fixed by their Prophets for 
their loſs of the partial protection of Hea- 
ven, and for the re-admiſſion of Heathen 
nations to the Divine favour. Where arc 
the principles of human policy, which can 
reaſonably account for the prediction? No 
parallel, or even diſtant reſemblance, can 
be diſcovered among the effuſions of the 
Heathen Oracles. It was never declared 
to the Romans by their Sibyls, that, in the 
completion of their moſt ardent wiſhes, 
and the accompliſhment of their lofty 

ſchema 
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| {theme of univerſal dominion, they would 


find only their ruin and their ſhame. When 
the enterpriſing Macedonian preſented him- 
{elf at the cave of the Prieſteſs, he was not 
informed that, by a final decree of the 


gods, his glory, when it ſhould arrive at 
its height, and the time of enjoyment ap- 
=> proach, would be terminated by a prema- 
ture death, and that his empire would be 
EZ violently diſmembered almoſt at the mo- 
ment of its birth. To divine inſpiration 
alone, then, can it be aſcribed, that the 
22 forcknowledge of a ſtate of human affairs 
ſo peculiarly ungrateful was manifeſted by 
the Jewiſh Prophets; and that the parti- 
cular ſeaſon was marked for its commence- 
ment, the choice of which was directly 
7 adverſe to the accompliſhment of all thoſe 
© intereſted deſigns, which can induce an 
impoſtor to aſſume the prophetic office. 


Many of the characteriſtics, which the 


| Jewiſh Prophets aſſigned to their expected 
£2 Meſſiah, are equally inexplicable, unleſs we 


allow them to have been actually inſpired 


; by God. They dwelt with peculiar diſ- 


tinctneſs upon his rejection by his country- 
men, his humiliation, his ſufferings, and 
0 his 
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his ignominious death. The earneſt ex- 
pectations of an extraordinary perſonage, az 
J have already obſerved, had prevailed 
among the Jews through every period of 
their hiſtory. They had fired their 1ma- 
gination with the moſt romantic hopes of a 
temporal ſovereign, who would exalt their 
nation by the ſplendour of his triumphs, 
and the extent of his dominion, and under 
whoſe banners the idolatrous kingdoms of 
the earth would bow down before their 
victorious tribes. 


Now had the expectation of ſuch a de- 
liverer originated in uncertain tradition, 
and been preſerved merely by national pre- 
judice; and had the Prophets, availing 
themſelyes of the delufion, employed it as 
an inſtrument in impoſing upon popular 
credulity, they would ſurely have limited 
their predictions to ſuch circumſtances re- 
ſpecting him, as would be attended with 
ſplendour and glory. Yet they adopted n 
ſuch limitation, but ſpoke as fully of the 
leſs ſplendid parts of his character, his 
abaſement, afflitions, and ignominious 
death, as of the divine excellencies wit! 
which he was viſibly adorned, and of his 

exaltation 
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exaltation and final triumph over hell and 
the grave. 


I ventured to aſſert, in the beginning 
of this Diſcourſe, that the ſubjects of many 
important predictions could not, except 
upon the preſumption of Divine Revelation, 
be reconciled with the ſituation of the 
Prophets, by whom they were delivered. 
The examples, which haye been adduced, 
are abundantly ſufficient to confirm this 


] ; poſition; and, though I have expatiated 


but upon few, a variety might be added 
from the ſacred Volume, in which they 
univerſally abound. | 


Though the impious pretenders to in— 
ſpiration in Iſrael and Judah were con- 
ſtantly uttering the moſt grateful but de- 
luſive oracles; and though the ignorant 
and vicious multitude were repeatedly ſo- 
liciting the Prophets of God not to pro- 
pheſy right things, but to ſpeak ſmooth 
things, and propheſy deceit; yet thoſe 
holy men, in a manly ſpirit of firmneſs and 


BI integrity, regardleſs of the nature of the 


predictions, repeated with fidelity whatever 
9 2 Was 
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was revealed by the Divine Inſpirer; and 
ſo generally unfavourable were the com- 
munications which they made, that they 
were ſubjected thereby, through the long 
courſe of their ſacred miniſtry, to the 
conſtant reproach and reſentment both of 
the princes and the people. 


Was it the policy of an impoſtor, tv 
appear, like the man of God, before the 
altar at Bethel, and expoſe his life to the 
rage of the ſuſpicious Jeroboam ? 


Was it the policy of an impoſtor, to 
declare in the name of Heaven, like Elijah, 


in conſeqyence of an inju ed to a 
private individual, the tremendquſs puniſ}- 
ment of the Impious family 


of Ahab, who had polluted themſelves with 
blood in the proſecution of their unjuſt 
deſigns ? up 


Was it the policy of an impoſtor, when 
two powerful monarchs were marching forth 
at the head of a formidable army, and all the 
numerous prieſts of Aſtarte had gratificd 


them with promiſes of ſucceſs and glory, 
like 
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T like Micaiah, alone to predict misfortune 
and defeat, at the hazard of impriſonment, 
and even of death. 


A deceiver would not, like Elijah, have 
foretold the approaching death of an im- 


I pious king ; nor, like Jeremiah, have pre- 
dicted the captivity and afflictions of his 
ſovereign; eſpecially at a moment when 

hae had incurred the perilous ſuſpicion of 
favouring the cauſe of the enemy. 


A deceiver would not, like Nathan, 


have denounced a heavy judgment for a 


ſingle crime, though even of the deepeſt 


die, againſt one of the moſt moral and 
Z pious, as well as the moſt proſperous and 


highly favoured of all the kings of Judah. 


A deceiver would not, like Iſaiah, have 


EZ forcſhewn to the good and pious Hezekiah 

the approaching ruin of his kingdom, on 

account of the apparently trifling offence, 
of oſtentatiouſly expoſing his treaſures to 
the view of the Babylonian meſſengers. 


What but the over-ruling ſpirit of God 
could haye guided the Prophet of Moab, 


0.3 when, 
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when, diſregarding the moſt ſplendid al- 
lurements, in oppoſition to the intereſts of 
his nation, to his own ardent wiſhes, and 
to the repeated and peremptory commands 
of his ſovereign, he foretold in the cleareſt, 
fulleſt, and moſt eloquent terms, the gpro- 
ſperity and fame of the unknown and 
hoſtile armies of Iſrael ? 


Wliat but the agency of a ſuperior 
Power could have induced the Prophets to 
urge the inefficacy of ceremonial rites, and 
even to fix the period of their final abolition, 
though at the ſame time they ſtrenuouſſy 
exerted their divine authority, to retain 
their countrymen in a faichful obſervance 
of the Moſaic law, and perpetually repre- 


ſented it both as the gift and command of 
their God ? 


Iſaiah predicted the reſtoration of ge- 
nuine piety in Egypt, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of an intimate religious connection 
between that country and Judea. Now, 
whether we conſider the Prophecy as de- 
ſcribing the temporary prevalence of Ju- 
daiſm under the favour of one of the later 
Ptolemies, or the converſion of the Egyptian 


people 
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people to Chriſtianity in a ſubſequent age, 
it cannot be ſatisfactorily accounted for 
upon any of the ordinary motives which 
influence mankind. All the Prophets anxi- 
ouſly laboured to effect a continuance of 
the entire ſeparation, which ſubſiſted be- 
tween the two countries; while Iſaiah in 
particular exerted the utmoſt force of his 
divine eloquence in difſuading his country- 
men from repoſing confidence in the Egyp- 
tians; and, in proſecution of this deſign, 
they repeatedly delineated, in the moſt 
ſtriking colours, the heavy calamities, to 
which that devoted nation was doomed. 


When Cyrus entered Babylon, the Jew- 
in Prophecies were ſubmitted to his in- 
ſpection. In them, the Lord, the God of 
Iſrael, is repreſented as forming the light, 
and creating darkneſs. Now Light and 


# Darkneſs were the two preſiding deities in 


the magian ſuperſtition, in which Cyrus 
had been educated. If, therefore, the Pro- 
phecies of Ifaiah were not really the Re- 
velations of Heaven delivered in a preced- 
ing age, but forgeries executed at the mo- 
ment for purpoſes of deception, i is it in the 
lighteſt degree probable, that ſuch a de- 

O 4 ſcription 
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ſcription of the Almighty would have been 
invented for the ſake of conciliating the 
favour of the conqueror, as was in che 
higheſt degree likely to produce an oppo- 
ſite effect, to provoke his indignation, and 
to render him, even upon religious princi- 
ples, hoſtile to the cauſe of the Jews ? 


When the time of the crucifixion ap- 
proached, and the diſciples of our Sa— 
viour were about to be diſheartened and 
perplexed by the apparent ruin of their 
cauſe, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt impreſ- 
ſive manner he prophetically delincated 
their approaching perſecutions. He repre- 
ſented to them, that they were deſtined to 
the moſt heavy, calamities, whach human 
nature can endure ; not only to prifons, to 
{tripes, and to death, but to the general 
hatred of mankind, to the apoſtaſy and 
treachery of their friends, and, what 1s 
perhaps the greateſt of all human trials, 
even to a general ſpirit of indifference, 
among their brethren, reſpecting their com- 
mon cauſe. Surely the ſpirit of truth, and 
a certain preſcience of the efficacy of the 
divine aſſiſtance, with which he intended 
to ſupport them, could alone have prompted 

. 
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him to make ſuch an unwelcome repre- 
ſentation, at a moment, when every en- 
couragement was required. An 1mpoſtor, 
in commending a pretended revelation to 
the zeal of his deluded followers, would 
have endeavoured to fire their imaginations 
by expatiating upon its final triumph, and 
delineating in the brighteſt colours ſcenes 
of permanent proſperity and ſplendour : 
while the intermediate difficulties, to which 
its propagation might appear to be ſubject, 
would have been either entirely omitted, or 


* repreſented in the weakeſt and moſt general 
terms, as unworthy of the ſerious conf1- 
deration of ſincere and able ſupporters. 


Though we are unable, in thefe numer- 


7 ous inſtances, to reconcile the ſubjects of 
the predictions with any motives of human 


artifice ; yet, if we admit the Prophets to 


have been commiſſioned by the Lord, the 


God of Heaven, their communications will 


appear perfectly conſonant with that high 
and holy character. They conſtantly de- 
dlared themſelves to be the meſſengers of 

the Moſt High; and it is abſolutely in- 


credible, that they would have uttered 


== zach extraordinary Prophecies, as thoſe, 


which 
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which they frequently delivered, if his di- 


vine Spirit had not really over- ruled and 
guided their wills. When our Saviour 


condeſcended to anſwer the accuſation of | ; 
the Phariſees, who aſcribed his miracles to! 


a demoniacal agency, he overthrew the 
blaſphemous objection, by ſhewing the ut- 
ter inconſiſtency of the pure and holy doc- 
trine, for the eſtabliſhment of which his 
ſupernatural works were wrought, with 
the pernicious principles, which a Demon 
mult neceſſarily labour to inculcate. In 
like manner, we may reply with boldnef: 
to the modern Infidel, who arrogantly pro- 
nounces all Prophecy to be the oftsprmg of 
deception, that the ſubjects of many of 
the ſacred Oracles were totally irreconcile- 
able with the purpoſe of a deceiver. If 
the ſuppoſition of their impoſture be ad- 
mitted, they inevitably tended to alienate 
the affections of the hearers, and to injure 
the cauſe, which they were intended to 
ſupport. © My thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my Ways, 
ſaid the Lord of hoſts to his choſen peo- 
ple of old. Moſt ſtrikingly is this ſublime 
ſentiment illuſtrated in the peculiar nature 
of many of the ſubjects ſelected by the an- 


cient 
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cient Prophets. Far removed from the 
ways and thoughts of man, from the con- 
tracted views of human policy, and from 
the petty artifices of impoſture, they ex- 
hibit this clear and forcible evidence, that 
they originated in the counſels of the Al- 


5 mighty, and were delivered in obedience 
to his revealed will. 


. 2 
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ACTS xv. 18. 


* xXOWN UNTO GOD ARE ALL HIS WORKS 
* FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE WORLD. 


J0e judge of the truth of Revelation by 


| f the dogmas, which the pride of human 


= reaſon invents ; to aſſume arbitrary princi- 
# ples, and to reject or admit the narrations, 
the doctrines, and the evidences contained 


in the ſacred Writings, as they are found 


ö to be more or leſs conſiſtent with thoſe 


principles, is a practice at once arrogant 


and dangerous in the extreme. We thereby 
endeavour to ſet bounds to the acts of 
the Almighty, to reduce the high powers 
of Divine wiſdom to a level with the con- 
tracted intellect of man, to controul and 

give 
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give laws to Omnipotence. It is not ſur- 
priſing, that a practice ſo contrary to the 
natural dictates of reaſon ſhould be the pa- 
rent of Scepticiſm and Infidelity. The phi- 
loſopher preſumptuouſly determines, what 
the conduct and the doctrines of his Maker 
ought to be; and if the conduct and the 
doctrines, recorded in the volume of Reve- 
lation, do not coincide with his precon- 
ceived opinion, even though they be ſanc- 
tioned by preternatural teſtimonies, which 
he cannot fairly diſprove, he rejects them 
as unreaſonable and unworthy of belief. 
This pernicious error will be found, upon 
examination, to be one chief cauſe of the 
increaſed prevalence of Deiſm. It is the 
ſtone, on which the pretended philoſo- 
phers of the preſent age have fatally ſtum- 
bled. | 


Though there are firſt principles, from 
which we may venture, without preſump- 
tion, to believe that the Almighty will not 
deviate ; yet they are few and ſimple : and 
whenever he appears to depart from any 
one of them, it becomes us not, on that 
account, arrogantly to reject his revela- 


tion: we ought rather, with earneſtnels 
and 


p- 


any 
that 


ela- 


and 
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2 and humility, to ſeck the cauſe of the de- 


viation in the exerciſe of ſome other of 


his divine attributes, in conformity with 


which, in the inſtance under conſideration, 


© from the peculiar circumſtances of the 
# caſe, he in his wiſdom may have acted. 


Let it not be ſuppoſed, that I wiſh to 


EZ exclude the exerciſe of reaſon on the ſub- 
ject of revelation. 
the principal characteriſtic of Chriſtianity, 
the mark by which it is peculiarly diſtin- 
guiſhed from all other religions, that it 
ES ſubmits its precepts and evidences to the 
cool and impartial judgment of mankind. 
Some of its doctrines are above, but none 
; are contrary to reaſon. It 1s the abuſe and 
not the uſe of this faculty, which is con- 
demned. The Chriſtian teacher ſolicits his 
hearers to decide in favour of the Goſpel, 
by the dictates of their ſober judgment. 
The more accurately the ſeveral parts of 
our Religion ſhall be examined, with a ſin- 
cere defire of acquiring a knowledge of the 
truth, the more clearly will the admirable 


pbpropriety and excellence of the whole be 
diſcerned. 


Far otherwiſe. It is 


In 
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In any great work, the fitneſs of a va- 
riety of important parts is an indubitable 
evidence of deſign. The juſtneſs and mu- 
| tual connection of the ſeveral members of 
the univerſe are viſible teſtimonies of an 
all-wiſe and omnipotent Creator. When 
Galen had examined with accuracy the 
formation of the human frame, ſtruck wit! 
the admirable propriety and mutual agrec- 
ment of all its members, he acknowledged 
it to be at once the work and the proof of 
a God. In the ſame manner, from the ſuit- 
ableneſs of the different parts of the great 
ſcheme of Prophecy, we may reaſonably 
infer the neceſſity of an inſpiring and oyer- 


. ruling Mind. 


By caſting our eye over the ſacred pages, 
and bringing within our view the moſt 
{triking circumſtances, illuſtrative of this 
obſervation, we ſhall be ſupplied with a 
forcible argument in ſupport of the inſpi- 
ration of the Prophets. 


In proſecuting this enquiry, we muſt 
not allow ourſelves preſumptuouſly to aſ- 
ſume arbitrary principles. We muſt bear 


continually in our recollection what was 
the 
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the real intention of Prophecy, as that in- 
' tention has been graciouſly communicated 
to us in the ſacred Writings. We ought 
then to examine whether a CONSISTENCY 
can be diſcovered in the ſeveral parts. And 
*finally, with diligence and impartiality, 
we ſhould endeavour to determine, whe- 
ther ſuch a conſiſtency is not a viſible proof 
of DESIGN; and whether it is either rea- 


Pnable, or even poſſible, to ſuppoſe, that 
fit could really have been attained, unleſs 
- EX the extraordinary perſons, by whom the 
t ſcheme was gradually unfolded, had been 
y EX afliſted by a divine Inſpirer. 


In my former Diſcourſes I have been 
chiefly employed in examining the moſt 


3, ſtriking characteriſtics of ſeveral particular 
{t WE predictions : let us now direct our enquiries 
s WS by more comprehenſive principles, and con- 
a WS !ider the general ſyſtem of Prophecy at 
1- WE large. 


In approaching to this diſcuſſion, we 


aſt muſt call to our remembrance the deſign 
aſ- of the Almighty, in raiſing up his holy 
car Prophets, In the early ages of the world, 
vas he eſtabliſhed a double covenant with his 


the ; P choſen 
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choſen people; the one temporal, and con- 
fined to themſelves; the other ſpiritual, and 
extended to all mankind. By the firſt he 
promiſed a particular interference, during a 
conſiderable period of time, in the affair 
of the Iſraelites : by the ſecond, a general 
redemption of the whole human race. In 
conformity with theſe promiſes, the Pro- 
phets were commiſſioned to preſerve among 
the Jews a full conviction of the more im- 
mediate interpoſition of God in their pre- 
ſent government; and alſo to excite in 
their minds an carneſt expectation of the 
future Deliverer, and prepare the way for 
his coming. Theſe were the general du- 
ties of their miniſtry, the great outlines ol 
their high commiſſion. 


In the propoſed examination of the con- 
ſiſtency, which diſtinguiſhes the writing: 
of the Prophets, it is my intention to con- 
ſider, firſt, the circumſtances connected 
with the complex nature of the prophetic 
office, and afterwards thoſe, which referred 
ſolely to the benevolent redemption, which 
was ultimately intended. 


When we reflect upon the twofold ni- 


1 ture 
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ture of the prophetic office, we may rea- 
ſonably imagine, that the ſpirit of Pro- 
phecy would be diſplayed with uncommon 
luſtre in thoſe periods of the Jewiſh hiſ- 
tory, in which the people were more 
{ſtrongly tempted to forego the expectation 
of the future Deliverer, and, renouncing 
the worſhip of Jehovah, to bow betorc the 
altars of the Heathen gods. 


The peruſal of the ſacred Writings will 


confirm this reaſonable preſumption, 


Even in the ages, which preceded the 
eſtabliſhment of the Moſaic law, the be- 


; nevolent Creator appears to have provided 
for his creatures, by theſe expreſs means, 
the aid more immediately required by 
the preſſure of circumſtances at particular 
times. 


When man had incurred by fin the for- 


eeiture of his bliſsful condition, and was 
doomed to ſorrows and to death, the pro- 
miſe of future reſtoration was peculiarly re- 
auired, to alleviate the ſeverity of the ſen- 

tence, to baniſh the fatal effects of deſpair, 
and to maintain religion in the world. In 


P 2 that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


foreſhewn, but, though in obſcure terms. 
the coming of Shiloh was graciouſly pro- 
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that melancholy hour it was graciouſly im- 


= CT: 

parted. a. 
; = wl 
At the time of the deluge, and through f - 
the firſt of the ſucceeding ages, no ſpiritual Bp 
promiſe was renewed ; the viſible interpo- oh 
ſition of God in that awful miracle hay- oof 
ing neceſſarily made a deep impreſſion * 
upon the minds of the few ſurvivors, and 
of their immediate deſcendants. 85 
| : = 3 ult; 

When mankind again multiphed, and 

the holy Patriarchs were ſurrounded by « WWF - 
corrupt and 1dolatrous world, they were ic- a p 
cured from the contagion by the aſſurances Dis 
of Prophecy, and the promiſe of an uni vert 4 
bleſſing to mankind through their ſeed. Y day 
arm 
When their deſcendants were about to bort. 

be oppreſſed in a ſtrange land, and to be ul 
allured by umverſal example to the wor- WW ir: 


ſhip of the Egyptian idols. not only the capt 
preciſe period of their ſufferings was pre- 
diced, and the future glories of their tribe: 


miſed, and the blefling was aſſured to Ju- 
dah. On the other hand, during the theo 
Crac), 
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- IX cracy, between the times of Moſes and of 
the eſtabliſhment of the royal authority, 
when the power of Omnipotence was ſut- 
ficiently manifeſted by ſigns and mighty 
wonders, and by a frequent diſplay of Pro- 
phecy upon temporal ſubjects as an inſtru- 
ment of divine government ; during that 
EZ wonderful period hardly any intimation 
nd vas given of the exalted Perſonage, in 

whom all the nations of the earth were 


: ultimately to be bleſſed. 


nd 
The fidelity of David was rewarded by 
© WE 2 plainer and fuller communication of the 
* & Divine purpoſe reſpecting the future Re- 
[111 


deemer. Soon after his times, when the 
days of vengeance were at hand, when the 
arm of the Almighty was terribly ſtretched 
@ forth, and the people, expoſed to his dread- 
1 ful reſentment, were trembling before an 
irreſiſtible enemy, or languiſhing in diſtant 
captivity; and when, overpowered by ſuch 
EF tremendous calamitics, they were in danger 
Jof being tempted to renounce the God, by 
3 whom they were apparently forſaken, and 
co fly for ſuccour to the idols, by whom they 
E ſeemed to be ſubdued ; then the prophetic 
= power was more particularly exerted to re- 
P 3 animate 
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animate their confidence and reſtore thei; 
hope, to convince them that the Almighty 
was ſtil] their protector, and that they were 
ſuffering not from the prevailing aſcendancy 
of any other God, but under the juſt indig- 
nation of their own. The ages of adver- 
ſity were more particularly the ages of Pro- 
phecy. In ſuch ſeaſons, not only the tem- 
poral ſufferings ot the Iſraelites were accu- 
rately and fully foretold, but the picture of 
the Meſſiah and of his kingdom was drawn 
with an aſtoniſhing degree of minuteneſs, 
ſpirit, and ſplendour. Thus the predic- 
tions of Iſaiah, of Jeremiah, of Ezckicl, 
and of Daniel, were delivered in ſeaſons 
of apprehenſion, diſmay, and deſolation, 
amidſt the impotence of defeat, and the 
anguiſh and deſpondence of lengthened 
captivity. 


This fubordinate deſign of the holy Spi- 
rit, ſo maniſeſt through the long courſe of 
Divine inſpiration, diſplayed itſelf in a moſt 
ſtriking manner, in one ſignal inſtance, at 
the cloſe of Jewiſh Prophecy. The inha— 
bitants of Judah had returned from cap- 
tivity in poverty and weakneſs : reſtoring 
their ruined temple, they were diſpirited 
| and 
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and diſcouraged by the manifeſt inferiority 
of the new building to the former pile, the 
magnificent work of Solomon. At this 
ſeaſon of deſpondence, the promiſe of the 
Meſſiah was graciouſly renewed; and a 
mighty addition of dignity was atforded 
to the riſing temple, by an anticipation of 
the ſplendour and folemnity, which it 


S ſhould derive, in a future age, from the 


| | preſence of the bleſſed Son of God. 


Even the ſuſpenſion of Prophecy during 
the long period, which intervened between 
Malachi and the Baptiſt, affords a ſtrong 
confirmation of the principle, which has 


been advanced. The Jewiſh character, in 
one moſt important point, had undergone, 


: during the captivity in Babylon, a total 
BY alteration. The ardour for Idolatry and 


tor the forbidden rites of Polytheiſm, which 


had been the cauſe, through many preced- 


ing generations, of fo much guilt and woe, 
was entirely extinguiſhed. From that ſig- 


nal zra the Jews perſevered in a firm, 
though ſometimes miſtaken, attachment to 


the precepts and ritual of the law. As 


they were, therefore, no longer in danger 


of 7 there was no farther neceſtity 
Pp 4 of 
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of invigorating their. confidence and re- 
animating their piety, by occaſional re- 
newals of the divine promiſe. In con- 
formity with this unprecedented ſituation 
of the Jews, we find, that the ſpirit of 
Prophecy ceaſed, and was never after exer- 


ciſed in aid of the Moſaic polity. 


From this ſhort review of the prophetic 
hiſtory, it is evident, that theſe gracious com- 
munications were more eſpecially imparted 
at particular ſeaſons, according to a fixed 
principle for the attainment of a particular 
end. To the unprejudiced enquirer it muſt 
appear morally impoſſible, that, in a variety 
of predictions, delivered through a long 


period of time, ſuch an intention could be 


made ſo clearly and ſtrongly to appear, if 


the predictions had been enthuſiaſtically 
and incoherently uttered, and no deſign 
whatever had been intended. Chance could 
not have produced o certain an indication 
of ſyſtem. 


But though the expectation of a Meſ- 
ſiah, the conſtant theme of the divine pre- 
dictions, muſt, when fully excited, have 
been peculiarly calculated to preſerve a 


people, 


The Prophecy fulfilled, as well as the Mi- 
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people, even under the moſt calamitous 
diſtreſſes, in a faithful adherence to the ſu- 
preme Being, from whom the promiſed 
bleflings were to flow; yet the ſimple aſſur- 
ance of theſe bleſſings, when unattended 
with any viſible proof of a divine interpo- 
ſition, would not have been capable of 
completely producing the deſired effect. 
Promiſes of ſo extraordinary a kind ought 
to be accompanied by circumſtances, which 
may impreſs the mind with aſtoniſhment, 
and produce a rational conviction of the 
certainty of their accompliſhment, Now 
the miraculous powers, which were pre- 
ſented to the view of the Iſraelites, were 
adapted, beyond any other means which 
the human 1magination can deviſe, to ſanc- 


tion the predictions of the Prophets, and 


to keep alive among the people a firm 
expectation of the promiſed bleſſing. In 
the later period of the Jewiſh hiſtory, the 
repeated accompliſhments of former pre- 
dictions, in all the moſt important and 
many of the moſt minute events, which 
occurred in their reſpective ages, became 
an additional and no leſs deciſive teſti- 
mony to the truth of divine inſpiration. 


racle 
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racle performed, was a pledge and earneſt 
of the future completion of the mighty 
promiſe, which was the ultimate end and 


deſign of all Revelation. 


In peruſing the ſacred Volume, we not 
only behold the authority of Prophecy fup- 


ported by the peculiar nature of the dit- 


ferent means adopted by the Prophets, but 
we behold theſe means cach more particu- 
larly employed in that period of the hiſtory, 
m which 1t was ſingularly beneficial and 
appropriate. 


In the infant ſtate of the world, in Which 
Prophecy could not yet have acquired that 
high degree of authority which is obtaincd 
by the frequent accompliſhment of former 
predictions, miracles were moſt frequently 
employed. When the Children of Ifracl, 
departing from. Egypt, were encouraged, 
in their revolt againſt a foreign tyrant, and 
during their painful and dangerous progress 
through the wilderneſs, by the ſplendid and 
repeated promiſes of divine Revelation, 
then, the neceſſity of their implicit reliance 
upon theſe promiſes being more immech— 
ately urgent, a long ſeries of miracles wes 


EX - 
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exhibited, the moſt ſtupendous, which the 


human imagination can Conceive. 


When, in a later age, the calamities of 
the Iſraelites were multiplied, and even 
their utter extinction ſometimes appeared 


to be approaching, extraordinary Prophets 


were more frequently raiſed up ; who, for 
the purpoſe of upholding the faith of the 
people, were commiſſioned to deſcribe in 
fuller, more diſtin, and more glowing 
terms, the character of the Meſſiah, and 
the future glories of his kingdom. But, 
as the divine government had been carried 
on, through a long ſucceſſion of years, 
chiefly by the agency of Prophets ; and 
as almoſt every event which took place 
was the accompliſhment of a former pre- 
diction, miracles were no. longer neceſſary 
for the purpoſe of confirming the promiſes 
of the Prophets, and eſtabliſhing the faith 
of the hearers. Acdordingly few miracles 
appear to have been performed. Though 
events the moſt momentous occurred; 
though the city and temple of Jeruſalem 
were deſtroyed, and the Jews were carried 
into diſtant captivity, and after long exile 
returned to their ancient land; yet no won- 
derful 
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derful acts of Omnipotence were exerted 
in their behalf; neither was the ſtream 
commanded. to flow from the dry and 
barren rock, nor were the waters of the 
Euphrates divided, 


But though fuch frequent advantages 
were derived from the communications 
of the Prophets to the generations, to which 
they were reſpectively addreſſed; yet to 
deliver thoſe communications in diſtin 
and completely intelligible terms, was ne1- 
ther neceſſary for the important purpoſe of 
which I have been ſpeaking, nor conſiſtent 
with the peculiar nature of the ſyſtem, 
under which the Prophets and their hearers 
lived. Some of the moit ſtubborn difii- 
culties, which appear to perplex the argu- 
ment from Prophecy, and which the In- 
fidel exaggerates with pride and exultation, 
are not only capable of a ſatisfactory ſo- 
lution, but may even reaſonably be expected 
from this twofold nature of the Prophetic 
ceconomy. Of this kind is the obſcurity, 
in which the predictions are frequently in- 
volved. In afſigning the cauſe of this ob- 
ſcurity, it is not ſufficient that we ſhould 
expatiate upon the freedom of human 

agency, 


4 
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agency, by which alone many of the pre- 
dictions were to receive their accompliſh- 
ment, and which would have been tatally 
interrupted by a clear diſcovery of future 
events. It muſt be preſumed, that ſuch 
an obſcurity would neceflarily be admitted 
by men, or rather by the Holy Spirit 1n 
the inſpiration of men, who were the 
miniſters of a twofold diſpenſation, who 
were employed at once to maintain the 
honour of one oeconomy, and to prepare 
the way for another; and with whom, 
conſequently, 1t muſt have been a ruling 
principle of action, not to weaken the au- 
thority of that which was preſent, by too 
clear and ſplendid a diſplay of the ſuperior 
excellence of that which was to come. A 
conſiderable degree of obſcurity, therefore, 
appears to be naturally connected with ſuch 
a ſcheme of Prophecy; and in moſt of the 
predictions it will be found. They were 
admirably calculated to give exerciſe to 
faith, and encouragement to hope: but 
they were not ſufficiently luminous to ali- 
enate affection from the prevailing ſyſtem, 


to excite impatience, or to nouriſh diſcon- 
tent. 


y The 
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The means employed for the purpoſe 
of veiling from the Jews a part of the pro- 
phetic ſcheme of Chriſtianity, appear to 
have been admirably ſuited to the occaſion, 
upon which they were uſed, and to the 
peculiar nature of the adminiſtration, of 
which the Prophets formed a part. The 
double meanings, which many of the pre- 
dictions convey, naturally reſult from this 
double office of the Prophets. Employed 
upon two diſpenſations, it might naturally be 
ſuppoſed, that they would frequently inter- 
mingle them; that, though ſpeaking more 
particularly upon the firſt, they would look 
forward to the ſecond, and hold it conſtantly 
in view; that, glowing with the twofold con- 
ception, they would confound in one picture 
diſſimilar images, which could never unite 
in a ſingle perſon, or a ſingle event; 


and would repreſent by one expreſſion i 


ſuch circumſtances common to both, as 


may not unreaſonably be expected to occur 


in two ceconomies, ſubſervient the one to 
the other, both proceeding from the ſame 
God, and both conducing to the ſame end. 


But. the types and figures, with which 
the Moſaic eſtabliſhment and the ſacred 


her 
Muſtit 
| ont 
[3 olity 
hiſtory 
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{. hiſtory of the Jews univerſally abound, 
). BY {fem more particularly to fall in with the 
to profeſſed deſign of the Almighty Ruler of 
n, that people. The laſt great diſpenſation, 


he EY whereby the whole human race has been 
of WE raiſed to life and immortality, was uthered 
he in by an inferior one, which was admini- 
c. ſtered, through many ages, under the im- 


his WS mediate guidance of the Deity, and was 
ed principally ſubſervient to the purpoſe of 
be ME introducing that, by ' which it was ſuc- 
er. ceeded. Now it may be fairly ſuppoſed, 

under ſuch circumſtances, that the firſt 
= would be intimately connected with the ſe- 
EX cond; that it would manifeſt its entire de- 
pendence by types and figures, a mode of 
Nexpreſſing ideas, which was in common ule 
among caſtern nations in thoſe early ages 
Wo! the world, and was peculiarly adapted 
o veil the prophetic ſyſtem in partial ob- 
eurity. The leſs Judaiſm had been inter- 
woven with Chriſtianity, by this inſeparable 
community of images, the weaker would 
ae been its influence upon the mind, and 
he more faintly would it have appeared an 
iſtitution of the ſame God, in ſubordina- 
on to the ſame deſign. But the Jewiſh 
olity was in a great degree typical, The 
law, 
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law, and more eſpecially the ceremonia! - 
part of it, was prophetic of the Goſpel; WW t 
and from theſe unalienable characteriſtic: n 
it evidently appears, that they both pro- e. 
ceeded from one Almighty Power, and a 
that he was acting upon the ſame harmo- »« 
nious plan, when he ſhone before Moſc: . ar 
upon Sinai, and when he poured his glory ot 
around our Redeemer upon the Mount. pe 
= bu 

The above obſervations will appear per- ds 
haps even more ſtriking, if we recollect, fat 
that the Goſpel diſpenſation was final; that ſta 
it prepared not the way, nor looked for- hy} 
ward to any other. It was not neceſſary, not 
therefore, to have recourſe to typical cere- larg 
monies, or ſecondary ſenſes, either in its ſer 
inſtitutions, or in the predictions delivered WR fide 
by its holy Founder and his inſpired fucl 
Apoſtles. Conſequently no traces of them app 
will be found in the New Teſtament, if nec 
we except the remarkable inſtance ot a ther 
double meaning in the Prophecy of our eftec 
Lord, in which he intermingled the de of a 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem with the genen liſte: 
judgment of the world. Was 
| pred. 

In the courſe of my obſervations up01 me 


double 
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; double meanings in Prophecies, with a re- 
BS tcrence to the particular ſubject which is 
no under diſcuſſion, I ought not to be 
- WE cnticely filent upon the peculiarity of the 


1 WE language, in which they are in general con- 
„eyed. It not only is not vague, romantic, 
„ WE and ridiculous, unworthy of the attention 
ry W of a rational being, as the ignorant and ſu- 


perficial Infidel has wiſhed to repreſent it ; 
but it is ſober and reaſonable, reducible to 
determinate principles, and capable of_a 

ſatisfactory explication. It is in moſt in- 
ſtances highly figurative, and frequently 
hyperbolical. As it is neither neceſſary, 
nor conſiſtent with my plan, to enter at 
large into this diſcuſſion, I thall briefly ob- 
ſerve, that to thoſe who have ſeriouſly con- 
W fidcred the peculiar nature of the ſubject, 
W ſuch a language has appeared ſingularly 
appropriate and uſeful, if not abſolutely 
neceſſary. It has even been doubted whe- 
ther the end propoſed could have bee 

etfectually obtained through the medium 
| of any other ſtyle. And this ſtyle, ſo con- 
ſiſtent with the views of the Prophets, 
Vas particularly adopted by them in thoſe 
predictions, in which they intermingled 
ſome important event, which was remote, 
Q with 
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with the ncarer tranſaction, which was 


6 
the more immediate ſubject of their di- Bs 
vine communication. in 
T. 

Before I quit the conſideration of the 41 
twofold nature of the prophetic commit- s 1 
ſion, let me be allowed to offer a few ob- WE 
fervations upon one peculiar circumſtance, te- 
connected with the predictions of the Od ert 
Teſtament. obe 
W of 

In the trial of the prophetic writings, cri. 
that high ſpecies of evidence in favour of WR co 
real inſpiration, which reſults from a faitl- put 
ful accompliſhment of the predicted events me 
is the moſt ſatisfactory which the human ma 
mind is capable , of receiving. The pre- tim 
dictions were not indiſcriminately fulfilled, be 
Thoſe, of which the accompliſhment was upo 
indiſpenſably neceſſary, have been faithfully bet; 
completed; while, in ſome few inſtances and 
the events foretold have not occurred. lu tion 
theſe caſes, nevertheleſs, the delivery and ayer 
the revocation of the Divine will appear t ing 
have been equally conſiſtent with that com- guil 
prehenſive ſcheme of Revelation, which !! tion, 
was the great object of Prophecy to afſiſt ledg 
to illuſtrate, and to confirm. In ſubſe pear 


vience 
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vience to this ſcheme, the Jews, I have al- 
ready obſerved, were placed under the more 
immediate and viſible direction of God. 
The Prophets were his high miniſters in 
diſpenſing this ſacred government. One of 
the principal means, by which they at once 
convinced the people of his miraculous in- 
| | terpoſition in their tavour, and moſt POW - 
4 WE crtully incited them to faith and a pious 
# obedience, was the prophetic anticipation 

of the calamities which would follow their 


W 


'S, E crimes, and of the bleſſings which would 
ot We crown their piety. Theſe rewards and 
\- WS puniſhments not taking place at the mo- 


ment when the predictions were uttered, it 
may reaſonably. be preſumed, that the ul- 
timate purpoſes of the Almighty could not 
be expreſſed, as they muſt have depended 
upon contingencies, Which might enſue, 
between the delivery of the Prophecies, 
and the period of their intended comple- 
tion, The threatened calamity might be 
W averted by repentance : the promiſed bleſſ- 
nz might be forfeited by intermediate 
@ guilt. In conformity with this preſump— 
tion, which is inſeparable from a juſt know- 
edge of the Jewiſh ceconomy, it will ap- 
W pcar from a minute inveſtigation, that all 
Q 2 the 
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the Prophecies, which were not verified b 


I 

the events, were delivered as a fpecie: C 
either of commination or of encourage- r 
ment; and that they were rendered void, WW f 
by a ſubſequent change of conduct in the n 
people to whom they were addreſſed. f 
tl 

Let it not however be ſuppoſed, that t! 
the defender of Chriſtianity enumerates, te 
without any juſt means of diſcrimination, ST + 
among the immediate inſtruments of the I 
theocratic government, all thoſe Prophe- or 
cies, Which have not been duly fulfilled. WR m 
The cleareſt and moſt ſtriking diſtinction: eb 


may be diſcerned. They generally referred 
to approaching events, and were always ex- 
preſſed in a language completely intelligible 
to the hearers. Being intended as induce- 
ments to action, it was abſolutely neceſlary 
that they ſhould be clearly apprehended by 
the agents. On the other hand, all thoſe 
| Prophecies, eminently ſuperior in number 
and importance, the accompliſhment c 


which was certain, were diſtinguiſhed by phe 
higher characteriſtics. Either they were 
concealed from the full knowledge of the / 


hearers, under the veil of a highly figur 
tive language, and of types and ſecondar) 
meanings 
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meanings; or they contained an accurate 
detail of minute circumſtances; or were re- 
peated by ſucceſſive Prophets; or they were 
ſanctioned by an oath, or confirmed by a 
miracle; or they exceeded the probable 
force of ſecond cauſes ; or they related to 


the deſtruction of idolatrous kingdoms, and 


the fall of future empires; or they referred 
to ſpiritual bleſſings, and ſhadowed out 
the great features of univerſal redemption. 
Theſe characteriſtic diſtinctions, made by 
one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſagacious 
minds *, which has ever been employed in 
elucidating the ſubje&t of Prophecy, ſuffi- 
ciently prove, that the predictions were 
not the wild effuſions of enthuſiaſm, or the 
raſh ſpeculations of conjecture ; that they 
were delivered in ſtrict conformity with 
hixed principles; and that the friend of Re- 
velation does not without juſt reaſon refer 
to the claſs of conditional Prophecies, all 


3 thoſe, in which the event has not corre- 


ſponded with the n of the Pro- 
phet. 


An additional authority may be afforded 


* Stillingfleet, Origines Sacre, book ii. chap, 6. 


23 to 
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the Prophecies, which were not verified by n 
the events, were delivered as a ſpecies WR d 
either of commination or of encourage- Wl p 
ment; and that they were rendered void, WW <#% 
by a ſubſequent change of conduct in the m 
people to whom they were addrefled. fo 
th 

Let it not however be ſuppoſed, that th 
the defender of Chriſtianity enumerates, to 
without any juſt means of diſcrimination, th 
among the immediate inſtruments of the TI 
theocratic government, all thoſe Prophe- on 


cies, which have not been duly fulfilled, 
The cleareſt and moſt ſtriking diſtinctions 
may be diſcerned. They generally referred 
to approaching events, and were always ex- 
preſſed in a language completely intelligible 
to the hearers. Being intended as induce- 


ments to action, it was abſolutely neceſlary 

that they ſhould be clearly apprehended by vel; 
the agents. On the other hand, all tho: to 1 
Prophecies, eminently ſuperior in number WF tho 
and importance, the accompliſhment cf ſpo1 
which was certain, were diſtinguiſhed by phe 
higher characteriſtics. Either they were 

concealed from the full knowledge of the þ 


hearers, under the veil of a highly figur 
tive language, and of 0 and ſecondary 
meanings 
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; WE mcanings; or they contained an accurate 
: WE detail of minute circumſtances; or were re- 
- WE peated by ſucceſſive Prophets; or they were 
|, WE ſanctioned by an oath, or confirmed by a 
miracle; or they exceeded the probable 


force of ſecond cauſes; or they related to 
the deſtruction of idolatrous kingdoms, and 


at the fall of future empires; or they referred 
„ to ſpiritual bleſſings, and ſhadowed out 
n, WE the great features of univerſal redemption. 
be WE: Theſe characteriſtic diſtinctions, made by 
e- WS one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſagacious 
ed. WE minds *, which has ever been employed in 


elucidating the ſubje&t of Prophecy, ſuffi- 
ciently prove, that the predictions were 
not the wild effuſions of enthuſiaſm, or the 
raſh ſpeculations of conjecture ; that they 
were delivered in ſtrict conformity with 
fixed principles; and that the friend of Re- 
velation does not without juſt reaſon refer 
to the claſs of conditional Prophecies, all 
thoſe, in which the event has not corre- 


ſponded with the deſcription of the Pro- 
phet. | 


An additional authority may be afforded 


* Stillingfleet, Origines Sacræ, book ii. chap, 6. 
Q 3 to 
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to theſe obſervations, by recurring, as at 
the concluſion of the laſt argument, to the 
writings of the New Teſtament. When 
the Meſſiah appeared, the Almighty had 
ceaſed to direct, by a miraculous interte- 
rence, any favoured portion of his creatures. 
Conditional Prophecies were no longer re- 
quiſite, as the appropriate and uſeful in- 
ſtruments of a divine government. Ac- 
cordingly, no conditional prophecies appear 
to have been uttered after the days of 
Malachi. Not a fingle prediction was de- 
livered, either by Chriſt, or by his firſt in- 
ſpired miniſters, of which it can be ſhewn, 
that the neceſſary time of completion has 
paſſed, and left it unaccompliſhed. 


But leaving the conſiderations Which 
ariſe from the double nature of the diſ- 
penſation, of Which the Prophets were the 
miniſters, let us now proceed upon more 
enlarged principles, and direct our enquirics 
to ſome of the general characteriſtics. of the 
prophetic ſcheme. | 


It was the principal end and deſign of d. 
vine inſpiration, to bear teſtimony to tht 
truth of Chriſtianity. This being the great 

object, 
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t object, preeminently intended by the Omni- 
e ſcient Inſpirer, it may naturally be ſuppoſed, 
n that the preſiguration of the Divine Founder 
d of the new religion, and of the new religion 
# itſelf, would form the diſtinguiſhing feature 
8. of the ſacred Oracles. It would OCCUPY, 
ve may reaſonably expect, the moſt diſ- 
-» WE tinguiſhed place in the ſacred Writings, be 
c- held forth continually in view, and pervade 
ar and animate all the ſyſtem. The actual 
of proceedings of the Prophets accord with 
e& WT this reaſonable expectation. The bleſſed 
n- WT Jeſus and his divine religion were the 
n, conſtant ſubjects of their predictions. Se- 
1s WE condary circumſtances were incidentally 


mentioned; but our holy Redeemer was 

the favourite theme of all, from the open- 

ich ing of the revelation at the fall of man, 
do the cloſe of Jewiſh Prophecy with Ma- 
lachi. Even the minuteſt traits reſpecting 
him were accurately diſtinguiſhed. His 
entire hiſtory may be collected with almoſt 
equal preciſion from the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and from the writings of the Evangeliſts. 
lf we ſhould expunge from the Old Teſta- 
ment all the paſſages which relate to his 
advent and religion, the remaining part 
| Q 4 would 
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would abound with a profuſion of pre- 
ditions, which, though ſingularly ſtriking 
in themſelves, would be deprived of their 
bond of connection, and would not con- 
duce to any end of general and tranſcen- 
dent 1mportance. 


Since ſacred Prophecy has propoſed, as 
the final cauſe of its delivery, the illuſtration 
of a ſingle and moſt momentous event, it 
may be preſumed, that the ſcattered pre- 
dictions will collectively compoſe one uni- 
form and harmonious ſcheme. Bearing 
this circumſtance in our recollection, let 
us endeavour briefly to develope, in a few 
ſtriking inſtances, the ſyſtem of the ſacred 
writers. They all unite in one common 
deſign of raiſing the expectation of a great 
and benevolent redemption. The moſt ex- 
traordinary circumſtances, by which 1t was 
to be attended, are variouſly and minutely 
pourtrayed. The prophetic delineation, ge- 
neral and indeterminate at its commence- 
ment, gradually aſſumes a fuller and more 
diſtinct character, as the time of its fulfil- 
ment approaches. The ſpirit of Prophecy 
firſt diſplayed itſelf at the introduction of 

| ſin: 


wh 
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ſin: it cloſed its heavenly career, when the 
power of fin was broken in the triumphant 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity. The tem- 
poral events. which it pourtrayed, the at- 
chievements of celebrated monarchs, and 
the revolutions of mighty empires, were all 
more immediately concerned in favouring 
the progreſs of Revelation. The falſe pre- 


tenders to inſpiration may in vain lay 


claim to this incontrovertible teſtimony of 
an over-ruling influence. The predictions 
of the Pagan oracles were independent of 
each other, and utterly incapable of uniting 
in one grand and connected ſyſtem. Sacred 
Prophecy alone combines its ſeveral parts 
in one perfect whole. The merciful ſpirit 
of redemption breathes through every page 
of the Prophets, and imparts the ſame 
beauty and harmonious agreement to their 
numerous writings, which natural law and 
order, as willed by the Almighty, beſtow 
apon the vaſt and mn ſyſtem of the 
univerſe, 


A ſeries of Prophecies, of which it is the 
great object to diſcloſe all the illuſtrious 
diſtinctions of one extraordinary perſon, in 
whom they will receive their full and final 
accom- 
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accompliſhment, if it be made to compre- 
hend a wider range of circumſtances, will 
exhibit a greater degree of conſiſtency and 
unity of deſign, in proportion as it con- 
fines itſelf to thoſe, which are in ſome de- 
gree connected with his appearance. Other 
human events, though eminently import— 
ant in the hiſtory of mankind, if they arc 
independent of this primary intention of 
the omniſcient Inſpirer, will, we may juſtly 


ſuppoſe, be paſſed over in filence. 


If we recur, as in the early part of this 
Lecture, to a brief examination of the 
Prophetic Hiſtory, we ſhall find that thi: 
reaſonable expectation molt faithfully coin- 
cides with the actual character of Jewiſh 


Prophecy. 


In its infant ſtate, it was imparted to a 
few humble and pious Patriarchs, then 
wandermg with their flocks over the Eaſt. 
But they were the appointed founders of 
an extraordinary people, among whom thc 
ſcheme of redemption was to be gradually 
unfolded ; and at length, in the fulnels of 
time, the Meſſiah was to appear. 


At 
a — 


— — 
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At a more advanced period, when the 
deſcendants of theſe favoured Patriarchs 
had multiphed into a numerous and pow- 
erful nation, and, conducted by the arm of 
the Almighty, were miraculouſly ſettled in 
the promiſed land, the prophetic ſpirit ex- 
erted itſelf, as a powerful inſtrument of 
theocracy, both in encouraging their faith- 


ful adherence to the Moſaic eſtabliſhment, 


and in favouring their martial enterprizes 


5 againſt the idolatrous nations which ſur- 


rounded them. 


When, corrupted by ſucceſs, and de- 
voted to idolatry, they were ſevered by 
the avenging arm of the Almighty into 
two ſeparate and hoſtile kingdoms, the 
power of Prophecy was more particularly 
diſplayed among the two tribes which 
were ſettled around Jeruſalem; for they 
were the more faithtul adherents to the 
religion of their fathers, and the immediate 
progenitors of the Saviour of mankind. 


In purſuing their hiſtory, we diſcover, 
that the vices of the Iſraelites multiplied, 
and the heavieſt calamities approached. 
The ſcheme of Prophecy was enlarged. 
To 
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To the deſponding inhabitants of Judah, 
either ſinking under a victorious enemy, 
or languiſhing m captivity, was foretold the 
ultimate rum of the neighbouring King- 
doms and empires, then triumphant over 
the people of the Lord, and exulting in 
the fancied ſtrength of their own idols 
The doom of nations powerful and opu- 
lent was irrevocably determined; of Tyre, 
of Moab, and of Aſfyria; of Egypt, the 
mother of ſcience; and of Babylon, the 
haughty miſtreſs of the eaſtern world. 


The time of the Meſſiah approached. 
The ſecd of Abraham had nearly com- 
pleted their part in the wonderful prepara- 
tion for his advent. Prophecy now forſook 
the contracted limits of the Eaſt, and, re- 
vealing the diſpoſition of human affair, 
moſt ſuitable to this ftupendous event, 
forcſhewed the elevation of thoſe vaſt 
empires, which facilitated the progrels of 
Chriſtianity. 


The victorious Macedonian, by extend- 
ing his conqueſts from the Tonian ſhores to 
the banks of Indus and the ocean, was the 


principal means of introducing, through 
| the 
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the moſt conſiderable part of his unmenſe 
empire, the knowledge of a language the 
moſt perfect and the moſt general, which 
has ever been uſed by mankind. It was 
through the medium of this common lan- 
guage, that, in the age of the Ptolemies, 
the ſacred hiſtory recorded in the Law and 
the Prophets was laid open to the whole 
Gentile world, and, in a ſubſequent ra, 
the Apoſtles, ſent forth by our Lord, uni- 
verfally diſſeminated the knowledge of a 
Redeemer, and the joytul tidings of his 
Goſpel. 93 


The domination of Rome, ſo ſtrikingly 
predicted by Danicl, which extended over 
all the civilized portion of the globe, pro- 
duced that arrangement of ſublunary affairs, 
which alone, perhaps, as human means, 
could have eſſentially favoured the wide 
diffuſion of Chriſtianity. The various na- 
tions of the carth were all united by one 
common band: an univerſal toleration was 
indulged to all religions: the intercourſe of 
ſtrangers was facilitated and encouraged: 
not only the progreſs of the firſt teachers 
of the Goſpel was expedited, but the ne- 
ceſſary correſpondence between the nu- 
merous 
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merous ſocieties of ſcattered Chriſtians was 
maintained by the vaſt Roman roads, which 
had been formed tor the paſſage of the le- 
gions, and united the banks of the Danube 
to the coaſts of the Mediterranean, and the 
confines of Parthia and Egypt to the ſhores 
of the Atlantic. 


At length Chriſtianity was received as 
the common Religion of the world, where- 
ever civilization prevailed, and the Roman 
arms had been diſplayed. Thus, finally 
triumphant, it became independent of mo- 
narchs and of empires. All the predictions, 
therefore, which regarded the times ſubſe- 
quent to this period, if we except thoſe re- 
lating to the fall of the empire, an event 
more immediately connected with the firſt 
propagation of Chriſtianity, neglecting tem- 
poral occurrences, the fortune of ſovc- 
reigns, or the fate of kingdoms, appear to 
have referred ſolely to the ſpiritual condi- 
tion of mankind. The Prophets were f. 
lent upon many of the moſt wonder- 
ful changes, which have taken place m 
later ages; the ſingular ſpecies of power 


acquired by nautical ſcience, the founding | 


of a powerful empire over the regions o 


the 
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i: WS the North, the diſcovery of another hemi- 
i WE ſphere, the introduction of civilization and 
- WE the arts among the ſavages of extenſive 
de WT iflands, which had lain concealed through 
1c all paſt time in the great Southern Ocean, 
Os and the ſtupendous revolutions inſtanta- 


neouſly effected over the whole Eaſt, the 
great ſcene of Revelation, by the deſcent 
of myriads of northern barbarians under 
the ſanguinary ſtandards of Zingis and Ti- 
mour. Our attention is confined to the 
BS triumphs of the Arabian Impoſtor, to the 
E monſtrous corruptions of the Papal uſurpa- 
tion, to the apoſtaſy of later times, to the 
& unparalleled and awful calamities of the 
Jens, and to the univerſal propagation of 
8 Chriſtianity, and the final conſumma- 
tion of all things in the ſecond appearance 
of Chriſt, a triumphant and glorified Meſ- 
ah. 


Ss Having enumerated ſome of the moſt 
ſtriking circumſtances attending ſacred Pro- 
W phecy, as they referred to the objects re- 
ſpectively purſued in the courſe of Reve- 
tion, I with, before J conclude the pre- 
ſent Lecture, to direct your attention for 
ſhort time to one diſtinguiſhing charac- 
teriſtic, 


| 
| 
| 
[ 
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teriſtic, by which it is indiſpenſably tequi- 


ſite, that the real Prophets ſhould be market, xs 
dec 

The miniſters of a true revelation, even hs 
the adverſaries of Chriſtianity muſt allow, pol 
will be diſtinguiſhed by a conſtant enforce- ju 
ment of the pureſt principles of morality the 
and religion. When our aſſent to it is es 
demanded, it is not ſufficient, that the eit 
proofs of a ſupernatural agency be clearly Hs 
adduced ; it muſt alſo appear, that the Cala 
cauſe of piety and virtue, and the general indi 
welfare of mankind, are either immediately rere 
or ultimately promoted by the divine com- ange 
munications. An agency more than hu- Won: 
man may lie, perhaps, within the ability Wi gran 
of evil ſpirits, who may wiſh to favour, Mor ſe 
by ſuch means, their malignant plans of rom 


wickedneſs and miſery. Perfect rectitude 
of principle, therefore, is neceſſarily re- 
quired in the holy men, who declare them- 
ſelves to be appointed the meſſengers of the 
Moſt High, and to be endued with ex- 
traordinary preſcience. 


In referring to the Oracles of Paganiſm, 
we ſoon diſcover, that the miniſters ot the 
deluſive ſuperſtitions of the world were 

ſingularly Wi 
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ſingularly defective in this unerring teſt of 


. the truth. It was their principal object to 
; decide the temporal fortunes of individuals, 
. and to give energy to the deſigns of national 
„policy. Precepts of morality and rules of 
© WT juſt conduct were ſeldom delivered from 
ly the cave or conſecrated tripos. The pur- 
ett ſentiments prevalent among the Pagans 


either were enforced by the Philoſopher, or 
adorned the pages of the Poet. When 
W calamity threatened either the ſtate or the 
individual, if the Oracle was ſolicited to 
© reveal the cauſe, which had provoked the 
anger of the gods, the evil, on moſt occa- 
ſions, was declared to ariſe, not from fla- 
grant breaches of morality, from profligacy 
Wot ſentiment, or depravity of conduct; but 
trom a trifling negle& of the external du- 
ties of religion, or from the unworthy jea- 
ouſies of contending deities, or from the 
nauſpicious omens, which had immediately 
receded an enterprize. 


But happy had it been for the Heathen 
orld, if, upon the ſubject of morality, 
11m, I heir Oracles had been invariably ſilent. 
the he few ſentiments, which they did deli- 
were Her, were not always grounded upon the ſe- 
larly R ee 
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vere. principles of reaſon and truth : they 
varied with the fluctuation of human opi- 
nions, and were even accommodated to the 
prejudices, the paſſions, and the vices of 
their votaries. Nay, they frequently even 
commanded the groſſeſt violations of mo- 
rality and -decorum, and veiled, under the 
proſtituted name of religion, the moſt fla- 
gitious and horrible abominations, which 
have ever been permitted to pollute the 
annals of the human race. 


The Prophets of the true God were in— 
ſpired by the pureſt principles. They ac- 
tively and invariably exerted themſelves in 
the cauſe of virtue. The ſyſtem of mo- 
rality, which they ſanctioned, was pure, 
ſevere, and founded upon determinate and 
acknowledged principles. They tempered 
its ſeverity, however, with the love « 
mercy and the gentle feelings of benevo- 
lence. With all the warmth of zeal, and 
energy of eloquence, they recommended 
the cauſe of the ſtranger, the widow, and 
the orphan. Neither the pomp of ſtation 
nor the tyranny of power could ſhield the 
offender from their manly” and indignant 8 
rebukes : and exhibiting a boldneſs, which WW: 

: per haps. 
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3 is unparalleled in the whole hiſ- 
tory of mankind, and which could only be 
inſpired by the confidence of truth and the 


f 1 certainty of Divine affittance, they even 
| WES chaſtiſed a powerful monarch for the un- 
las ful indulgence of his paſſions; and 
c WE openly denounced the vengeance of the 


high Being, by whom they were inſpired, 
againſt a formidable tyrant, who had mur- 
dered, for the fake of plunder, the poor 
poſſeſſor of a neighbouring vineyard. 


- RS The piety, which they required, was not 
the cold and inefficient duty of an external 
in WT ritual ; it was the religion of the heart, the 
10- WS controul of the internal feelings of the ſoul, 
and an inward and ever-active perſuaſion 
Jof the exiſtence and providence of an all- 
@ judging God. It earneſtly excited gratitude 
bor his favours, ſupplication for his forgive- 
neſs, and reliance on his protection. 


Theſe moral and religious duties were not 
We varied with the progreſs of civilization, nor 
made to bend to temporal occurrences, to 
dhe will of a favoured monarch, or the ca- 
prices of contending parties. They were 
independent of human events, regular as 
dhe order of nature, and eternal as the 
I n'2 Foun- 
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Fountain of inſpiration. Their influence 8 & 
was the moſt extenſive which the ima- WE o 
ination can conceive. They were not W or 
calculated to aggrandize a favourite ſtate, e 
nor appropriated to the inhabitants of a . 1 
particular climate; but they were equally u 
uſcful to all countries, and obligatory nin 
the whole human race. | W rc 
im 
- In eſtimating the excellence of the mo- vc 
ral principle inculcated by the ſuppoſe! Wl to 
miniſters of ſuperior beings, conſiderable Cat 
attention 1s due to their deſcriptions of the be 
exalted Power, whoſe will they pretend t tie 
reveal, Unworthy repreſentations of the vol 
ſupreme Being degrade the ſentiments and ten 
vitiate the heart; while pure and exalte! of | 
conceptions of his divine nature are cm- app 
nently calculated to refine the moral ſenlc, fro 
And let us not forget, that they alone can in 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have been th wh: 
real miniſters of Heaven, who aſcribe con- the 
plete perſection to the divine Perſon, in que 
whom is comprehended every excellence, hun 
which it is poffible for the human mind te 
conceive. : B 
| pict: 
The Pagan deities, from the humble the 


rank of mortals, had been elevated to tlic 
honour 
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honours of divinity, either by the gratitude 
of an ignorant and fuperſtiticus antiquity, 
or by the impious adulation of a corrupt 
court. Their carthly characters had been 
ſullied by the blackeſt crimes; and they 
were repreſented as ſtill debaſed by human 
infirmities, and as enjoying, in imaginary 
regions, a boundleſs indulgence of the moſt 
impious and deſtructive vices. The go- 
vernment of the univerſe was ſuppoſed not 
to be directed by one inſpiring mind, nor 
carried on by one unvaried principle, but to 
be diſtributed among a multiplicity of det- 
ties, who were actuated by jealouſies, pro- 


voked by animoſities, and divided by con- 


tending intereſts. The common happineſs 
of mankind, and the ſacred cauſe of virtue, 


W appear to have been, in general, remote 


from their conſideration, and difregarded 
in their conduct: while in the honours, 


Which they demanded, they countenanced 


the groſſeſt impurities, and not unfre- 
quently delighted even in the effuſion of 
human blood. 


But let us turn from this unpleaſing 


picture, and contemplate the Jehovah of 


the Hebrews. The Prophets of Iſracl, in a 


R 3 ſtrain 
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ſtrain of divine eloquence, preſent a de- 
ſcriptio. of the Godhead, far purer and 
more ſublime than any, which the unai- 
ſiſted human mind has ever conceive. 
He is deſcribed as the one ſupreme Being, 
exiſting from all eternity, preſent through 
all ſpace, poſſeſſing all power, and know- 
ing all things, paſt and preſent and to 
come. He is repreſented as ſpiritual in 
his nature, the maker and the preſerver of 
the univerſe, the conſtant friend of virtue, 
and the certain avenger of vice. He de- 
lighteth not, they explicitly declare, in the 
odours of incenſe, nor in the blood of vic- 
tims, but in uprightneſs of conduct and 
purity of ſentiment, in acts of benevolence, 
and in the duties of warm and unaſſuming 


piety. 


In the courſe of the preſent Lecture, | 
have endeavoured to ſhew the conſiſtency, 
which runs through ancient Prophecy. lt 
ſeems ſcarcely poſſible not to admit the 
reality of theſe characteriſtics, when we 
recollect the ſeveral parts of the ſubject, 
which have juſt been diſcuſſed. The pre- 
dictions were moſtly delivered at thoſe ſea- 
ions, in which the ſubordinate advantage 

intended 
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| natended to be derived, at the inſtant of 
| their delivery, was more particularly ob- 
S tained. For the more certain attainment 
of this advantage, miracles were neceſſary 
for the confirmation of the words of the 
Prophets: and miracles were exhibited, not 
indiſcriminately in all ſeaſons, but in thoſe 
chiefly, in which ſuch a confirmation of 


a : the words of the Prophet was more eſpe- 
WE cially required. It was neceſſary to veil for 
„ga time the ſenſe of many Prophecies from 
b the knowledge of thoſe, to whom they 
e WE were addrefled. They were veiled; and the 


means by which this temporary conceal- 
ment was generally effected, ſecondary 
meanings and types, were adapted with 
ſingular propriety to the complex nature 
of the diſpenſation, of which the Prophets 
were the miniſters. It was in the higheſt 
degree probable, from the particular deſign 
of one part of the Revelation, that ſome of 
the predictions would not be verified by 
the events. This revocation of the declared 
purpoſes of the divine Inſpirer took place, 
but in thoſe alone in which the neceſſary rea- 
ſon can be aſſigned. The one ſole and mo- 
mentous object, the teſtimony of the bleſſed 
Saviour of the world, was kept perpetually 

1 4 in 
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in view by the Prophets, and intermingled 
itſelf with almoſt every circumſtance of 
their divine miniſtry. The accompliſh- 
ment of one ſtupendous event was the 
great end of Prophecy; and the long ſeries 
of predictions forms one uniform ſcheme, 
connected throughout with the completion 
of this ſublime deſign. Though many of the 
ſignal events of the moſt illuſtrious periods 
of univerſal hiſtory were foretold ; yet all 
were not foretold. The. predictions were 
limited to the affairs of thoſe nations, 
which the Divine wiſdom rendered more 


particularly inſtrumental in effecting the 


benevolent purpoſe of promulgating a re- 
'vehtion to mankind While through the 
whole courſe of the miraculous interpoſi- 
tibn, the pure principles of morality, which 
art indiſpenſably required among the mark: 
of a true religion, were forcibly and uni- 
tormly inculcated. 


Theſe circumſtances, collectively conſi- 
dered, diſcover the admirable propriety, 
which diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral parts of the 
ſacred Oracles, and the uniformity which 
pervades the whole: In the light, in which 


Prophecy has now been placed, it appears 
| | to 
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to have been one grand, clear, and har- 
monious ſcheme. "The propriety and con- 
ſiſtency thus exhibited upon ſo wonderful 
a ſubject, and continued through a courſe 
of ſo many centuries, are alone, perhaps, 
abundantly ſufficient to excite in the un- 
prejudiced mind a ſtrong preſumption of 
the interference of a ſupernatural Power. 
This preſumption muſt be conſiderably 
ſtrengthened, when we remark the un- 
& ceaſing precaution and extreme nicety of 
# diſcrimination invariably exhibited by the 
Prophets, without the conſtant exerciſe of 
which they could not have ſucceſsfully 
executed the ſeveral parts of the ſtupen- 
dous ſcheme. 


But this preſumption, it is apprehended, 
may be heightened into firm conviction, 
and converted into a moral certainty, by 
the following conſiderations. 


= No ſyſtematic ſeries of predictions, either 
# ſimilar, or marked even with the lighteſt 


& degree of reſemblance, can be found in the 


| N annals of the whole human race. Pro- 


= phets, or rather pretenders to Divine inſpi- 


ration, have appeared in all ages, and all 


Pagan 
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Pagan countries. They have generally becn 
heard with conſiderable attention, and not 
unfrequently have been protected and en- 
couraged, through a long courſe of time, 
by the laws and by the magiſtrate. Yet 
in none of their effuſions can the fainteſi 
traces be diſcovered of a connected plan, 
or of unity of deſign, much lefs of ſuch a 
plan and ſuch a deſign, as are exhibited in 
the ſacred Writings. The prieſts of Greece 
and Rome, who perhaps advanced the art 
of divination to the higheſt ſtate of per- 
fection, to which it can be carried by mere 
human ability, uttered a profuſion of Ora- 
cles, which were totally unconnected with 
each other, and had no relation towards 
the attainment of any common end. 


The Sibylline books, which, in the mo- 
ment of general calamity, the magiſtrates 
of the Roman republic affected to conſult, 
had they been ſuch as were pretended, 
would have approached nearer than any 
other compoſitions, with which we are ac- 
quainted, to the character of the inſpired 
Writings. The citizens were deluded into 
an opinion, that thoſe volumes contained 


a ſpecies of information, which implied a 
conſi- 
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conſiderable foreknowledge of the hiſtory 
of Rome; and that they were deſigned 
for the inſtruction of the future magiſtrate, 
and the conſequent preſervation of the 
ſtate. Here then would have been con- 
gruity of parts and a momentous end. But 
the whole was a fiction. We can diſcover 
no reaſonable grounds of belief, that the 
books contained the information, which 
was artfully pretended. The tale reſpect- 
ing them was invented, from political mo- 
tives, in the infancy of Rome, and was con- 
tinued through ſucceeding ages as an uſe- 
tul engine of ſtate, in appeaſing the fears 
of the populace, during ſeaſons of tumult 
and diſmay, and affording a religious ſanc- 
tion to the extraordinary decrees of the 
civil power, Had they really contained 
ſuch information, though they would un- 
doubtedly have appeared to be in a very 
high degree miraculous, yet from the know- 
ledge, which we have been enabled to ac- 
quire reſpecting them from the Roman 
hiſtorians, we may venture to pronounce, 


that in the ſtrong and diſcriminating cha- 


racteriſtics, which have been the ſubjects 
of diſcuſſion in the preſent Diſcourſe, they 
would 


\ 


, 
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would ſtill have ſunk in a compariſon 
with the inſpired writings of the Pro- 
phets. 


The vaſt ſcheme of ſacred Prophecy wa: 
formed for the ſublime purpoſe of reveal- 
ing remote events. It was not diſcloſed 
by the ſucceſsful efforts of a favoured in- 
dividual, richly endowed by nature, and 
highly improved by cultivation. The Pro- 
phets, through whoſe agency it was gra- 
dually unfolded; were many in number: 
they appear not in general to have been 
diſtinguiſhed by uncommon ſuperiority of 
intellect; and they aſſuredly were not al- 
ſiſted by a fortunate diſpoſition of human 
affairs. They aroſe through ſucceſſive ge- 
nerations; and uttered their predictions 
under the moſt violent reverſes of fortune, 


and the moſt ſtriking variations of ſociety. 


Sometimes they were inveſted with the 
dignity of an exalted ſtation ; ſometimes 
they were diſpirited and debaſed by an ig- 
nominious captivity. At one period ol 
their miniſtry they were the founders of a 
kingdom ; at another they mourned over 
the ruins of their fallen country. They 
were 


ver 
ICY 
cre 
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were not aſſociated * into one body, con- 
trouled and directed by known and-eſta- 
bliſhed rules. It does not appear, that the 
later Prophets were in all caſes even ad- 
mitted to a knowledge of the full inten- 
tion of thoſe who had preceded them : it 
is not evident, that they always compre- 
hended the whole ſcope of their own pre- 
ditions : and it may with confidence be 
aſſerted, that in general they were not en- 
couraged and ſupported by the protection 
and patronage of the ſtate. 


Such agents, conſidered as mere unaſ- 
liſted men ©, we may boldly venture to de- 


„ I ſpeak of the extraordinary Prophets, who, as I have 
already had occaſion to remark, though ſometimes ſelected 
from the ſchools of the Prophets, were not connected in 
their miniſtry with that inſtitution. 

© The following vigorous lines, in which Dryden has 
ſpoken of the Books of divine Revelation in general, may 
with peculiar juſtneſs be applied to the ſpirit of Prophecy 
in particular, which is diſplayed in them all: 

Whence, but from Heaven, could men un{kill'd in arts, 

In ſeveral ages born, in ſeveral parts, 

Weave ſuch agreeing truths ? or how, or why, 

Should all conſpire to cheat us with a lie ? 

Unaſk'd their pains, ungrateful their advice, 

Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price, 
RELICGTO LAICI. 

clare, 
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flare, were totally incompetent to act in 
concert for purpoſes of tranſcendent im- 
portance, and to produce ſuch a wonderful 
and perfect ſyſtem of Prophecy, as that 
which the holy Scriptures exhibit. The 
propriety and beautiful conſiſtency, which 
harmomize its varied parts, muſt have been 
the emanation of one inſpiring Power, the 
great Diſpoſer of all events. To his all-ſeeing 
mind were manifeſt from the beginning 
all the various parts of the ftupendous 
ſcheme, which, in the progreſs of time, 
were ſucceſſively unfolded to mortal know 
ledge. He went on from age to age, a- 
midſt the riſe and fall of empires, and the 
fluctuations of his human inſtruments, in the 
regular proſecution of one predetermined 
and unaltered plan. And thus, the com- 
poſitions of his Prophets, like all his won- 
derful productions, exhibit that unity of 
deſign, and harmony of parts, which it 1s 
equally impious and abſurd to repreſent as 
the fortunate refult of contingencies, or 4 
ſucceſsful effort of ingenious impoſture. 


SERMON 


rn. 
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2 PETER 1. 21. 


PROPHECY CAME NOT IN OLD TIME BY THF 
WILL OF MAN; BUT HOLY MEN OF GOD 
SPAKR AS THEY WERE MOVED BY THE 
HOLY GHOST. 


Few ſubjects are more intereſting to the 
mind, or require a more intenſe exertion of 
its diſcriminating powers, than the motives 
of human conduct. Curioſity, perpetually 
live to reſearches of this nature, employs 
„ MT ffelf, where its ſphere of action is confined, 
even in ſcrutinizing the occurrences of 
humble life, which, too infignificant to be- 

come objects of public enquiry, can only 
attract the notice or engage the atteny 
tion of thoſp, who are ſtrangers to more 

| im- 


/ 
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portant tranſactions. The political obſerver, 
not bounding his ſpeculations within ſuch 
contracted limits, analyſes with ſubtlety 
of diſcrimination the public events, which 
are paſſing within his view, in order to cx- 
plore the ſecret principles, which actuate 
courts and councils, The ſcholar, extend- 
ing ſtill wider his reſearches, and carrying 
his imagination back into diſtant ages, in- 
veſtigates the genuine character of an il- 
luſtrious hero, and the real object of a mc- 
morable ſect or party, which were con— 
cealed under the popular maſk of patriot- 
iſm or piety. 


It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that this prin- 
ciple will operate with increaſing efficacy, 
in proportion as the object of inveſtigation 
advances in ſingularity and importance. 


The Hebrew Prophets exhibit an ap— 
pearance perhaps the moſt extraordinary, 
which occurs in the annals of the Iu- 
man race. A ſeries of individuals, ring 
almoſt without interruption through the 
moſt conſiderable part of the national hit- 
tory, aſſume a more than mortal character, 
determine with equal freedom upon the 

conduct 
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conduct of the humbleſt and the moſt ex- 
alted members of the community ; and, 
laying claim to a miraculous knowledge of 
futurity, foretel the revolutions and the cala- 
mities, not only of their own ſtate, but alſo 
of the moſt powertul and flouriſhing em- 
pires of the world. 


An enquiry into the motives, by which 
they appear to have been actuated, 1s not 
merely calculated to gratity a barren curio- 
lity, but may prove of eminent importance, 
and extenſive utility. I ſhall endeavour, 
therefore, on the preſent occaſion, to demon- 
ſtrate, that there are no motives of worldly 
policy ſufficient to render a ſatisfactory ex- 
planation of their conduct, as it is recorded 
in the writings of the Old Teſtament. 


It was ſo ſingular in its nature, and ſo 
irreconcileable with all the known princi- 
ples of action among deceivers, that it can 
only be juſtly accounted for by admi ting 
the interpoſition of a divine agency, and 
the irreſiſtible influence of an almighty and 
= over-ruling Spirit. 


i : If the ſcheme of Jewiſh Prophecy at 
ö 6 , large 
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large be not of divine origin, it muſt hate 
been the offspring either of impoſture or 
enthuſiaſm. In proſecuting our enquiries, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to ſhew, that nei- 
ther of theſe cauſes could have operated. 


If Prophecy was originally invented, and 
afterwards ſucceſsfully continued, as an in- 
ſtrument of deception, it muſt have bcen 
intended to promote ſome human aim, 
It muſt have been conducted by the Pro- 
phets with the deſign either of giving 
energy to the political views of their coun- 
trymen, or traiterouſly aiding the enter- 
prizes of their enemies; of conciliating 
the favour of the ſovereign, or acquiring 


popularity among the multitude; or finally, 1 - 
of accumulating riches and advancing then * p 
temporal fortunes. It is ſcarcely poſſibt Wl "IO: 
to name any other human cauſe ſuff. Wl 1 

ciently weighty to account for their con Wn. 
duct. idolat 

The political impoſtor, though he ma =" 

throw a veil of impenetrable obſcurity ove Wh, . . 
thoſe ſecret arts, by which religion is · mad Wa "el; 
ſubſervient to his views, muſt yet unfols air 
in the moſt explicit terms, the particu heir! 


deſign, 
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: We deſign, to the proſecution of which he 
* 5 may labour to direct the public mind. 
WE That muſt always be a clear and ſtriking 


'" WE feature in bis compoſitions, notwithſtand - 
W ing the myſteries and ſtudied perplexities, 

in which all the other parts may be in- 
& volved. Thus the immediate conqueſt of 
| enemies, or the predominance of a favoured 
1 faction, events, which it was their object 
co facilitate, were ſimply and boldly de- 
W clared, by the miniſters of the Greek and 
Roman Oracles, to be the predetermined 
W will of the divine powers, by whom they 
W pretended to be inſpired. 


= Now the Hebrew Prophets rarely dwelt 
upon great political events, which ſhould 
W be favourable to their countrymen ; they 
never even alluded to domeſtic diſſenſions 
Wand civil animoſities, except in thoſe in- 
ſtances, in which they were occaſioned by 
3 and a ſpirit of ſtubborn diſobedi- 
-nce to the Lord of heaven and earth. 


"i g WThey never complained of the diſreſpect of 
*. be people to their ſovereign, of their inat- 
= Wcntion to the laws of their country, or of 
mio, 


Wheir refractory and mutinous ſpirit toward 
heir military leaders in the camp. Their 
8 2 threats 


ticulat 
lg 


* 
A 
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threats were almoſt invariably confined to 


a ſingle ſpecies of guilt, an ungrateful de- ſer 
parture from the true God, and the conſe- © 


quent violation of his commandments. 


pro 
ſtar 
Ora 
W to 
mer 


The Oracles of Heathen antiquity were 
artfully employed, on the eve of a battle, 
in animating the courage of the ſoldiers, 
by predicting the defeat of their enemies 
Very different was the conduct of the Pro- 


phets of God. It was not their /principal Wi 8 
object to expatiate upon the tranſactions, Wi wit! 
in which their cotemporaries will be en- caſt 
gaged. In the inſtances, in which they dat 
alluded to approaching events, their Pro- 1 ſion, 
phecies, as we have ſeen. in a forme: 3 bitte 
Lecture, were generally in the higheſt de- F 

gree unfavourable and alarming. But the In 
energy of their divine eloquence was moſt iſ to p 
frequently and moſt powerfully excited in i who 
revealing the occurrences of diſtant time, Wi Ivy 
the remote ruin of enemies, which was to i ultiry 
be accompliſhed by agents unconnece! . 
with the Jewiſh ſtate. Now a foreknov WR pictuy 
ledge of the diſtant fall of a victorious ant 55 
irreſiſtible enemy, though it might ſoo © ne 
the anguiſh of defeat, and lighten t. re 


chains of ſervitude, could not inſpire pte 
| ſent 
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; ſent confidence, or animate to immediate 
© cxertion. 


While the riſing glory and approaching 


proſperity of their own nation was the con- 


L F ſtant theme of the miniſters of Heathen 
: Oracles, the Hebrew Prophets promiſed 
> do the remote poſterity of their country- 
„ven a period of uncommon felicity and 
al grandeur ; and at the ſame time dwelt 
. with all the warmth and boldneſs of an 
Mt eaſtern imagination, upon a long interme- 


; ; diate ſeaſon of ruin, ſervitude, and diſper- 
ſion, and of debaſement and miſeries, more 


o- 

ner bitter than even extinction and death. 

de- a | 

1; In vain then ſhall we endeavour to aſcribe 
to political motives the conduct of men, 


ho were in general ſilent upon ſubjects 
merely political; who ſpoke rather of the 
ultimate deſtruction, than of the approach- 
Ding misfortunes of enemies; who rarely 
L pictured ſcenes of temporal felicity, of 


10 

= hich the ſeaſon was near, but conſtantly 

J 

.< delincated in the moſt forcible manner 
: the ſevere calamities, which impended over 


| heir countrymen. 


S 3 A ſy1- 
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A ſyſtem of Prophecy, unfavourable to 
the proſperity of our own country, may 
not unreaſonably be ſuſpected of an inten- 
tion to promote the cauſe of our enemies, 
If the Jewiſh predictions portended evil 
to the children of Iſrael, they might be in- 
tended to ſecond the efforts of the hoſtile 
nations, by whom the Iſraelites were fur- 
rounded. This plauſible ſuppoſition, though 
ſometimes arttully enforced by the adver- 
ſaries of Chriſtianity, is contradictory to the 
general tenor of the moſt faithful records 
and of facts, which cannot be diſputed, 
The facred Prophets uniformly inveighed 
with the ſevereſt indignation againſt the ido- 
fatrous rites of all Heathen nations: they 
repreſented them as juſt objects of dread and 
abhorrence amongſt men, and as expolcd to 
the certain conſequences of divine vengc- 
ance. This public avowal of determined 
difapprobation and hoſtility, conſtantly rc: 
peated, and not qualified by any intermin- 
gled expreſſions of partial praiſe or adm 
ration, cannot be reconciled with any pol- 
ſible ſyſtem of political hypocriſy, or dd 
friendſhip concealed by the refinements of 
art. 


A gain, 
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Again, they frequently revealed the will 
of the Almighty, in which he purpoſed to 
effect, when the appointed time ſhould ar- 
rive, the final ruin of all the enemics of 
the Jewiſh people. There was ſcarcely u 
kingdom connected with Iſraet or Judah, of 
which the defolation was not forcibly de- 
picted by the holy Prophets. And where 
is the man, who, traitor to his native coun- 
try, could hope to favour the ſucceſſes of 
its enemies, by declaring their irremediable 
ruin, as determined in the counſels of the 
Moſt High, and as certain to be executed 
under his avenging hand ? Though the 
Prophets, therefore, in numerous inſtances, 
foretold to the Jewiſh people the miſeries, 
to which they were about to be expoſed 
from the victorious arms of the ſurrounding 
kingdoms; yet they cannot juſtly be charged 
with betraying the intereſts of their coun- 
try. Independently of the exact accor- 
dance of ſuch a ſpecies of predictions with 
one principal object of their miſſion, the 
frequency and energy, with which they 
denounced the inevitable deſtruction of 
thoſe very - kingdoms, ſupply them with 
the moſt ample means of exculpation in 
the judgment of all ſober and impartial 


5 8 4 enquirers. 
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enquirers. Though this accuſation has 
often been preferred by our adverſaries, [ 
am not aware, that they have ſeriouſly en- 
deavoured to ſubſtantiate it by examples, 
except in the ſingle inſtance of the conduct 
of Jeremiah at the approach of the Babylo- 
mian army *. From the numerous examples 
of ſuch a ſpecies of predictions recorded in 
the ſacred Volume, only one has been ſe— 
lected, in which the attending circumſtances 
allow the daring and licentious Infidel of 
modern times even plauſibly to ſupport his 
charge. The barrenneſs of the proofs muſt 
ſurely be admitted as an inconteſtable cvi- 
dence of the weakneſs of the cauſe. 


The favour of the monarch and the no- 
bles is frequently ſolicited with earneſtneis 
by the ambitious and enterprizing mem- 
bers of the community. The efforts of 
genius have been often directed to this 
end. By conciliating ſuch eſteem, either 
vanity may be gratified, or intereſt pro- 
moted. But by the predictions contained 
in the ſacred Volume no object of this na- 
ture could poſſibly be attained. The Pro- 


a Jeremiah xxvi. 
| ph ts 
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phets uniformly arraigned with intrepid 
boldneſs the immoralities or impiety of 
the ſovereign, and predicted the .awful 
puniſhments, which awaited ſuch crimes. 
They expoſed themſelves in general to 
thoſe expreſſions of bitter and inveterate 
hatred, with which the ſon of Imlah was 
received by the impious Ahab ®, whoſe re- 
ſentment was avowedly excited by the ha- 
bitual oppoſition, which he had experienced 
in his guilty career from the intrepid mi- 
niſter of Heaven. They afſumed an au- 
thority ſuperior to all earthly power. With 
2 loftineſs of conception, which mere hu- 
man ability never yet has reached, they 
dwelt upon the inſtability and emptineſs 
even of the higheſt ſtate of temporal gran- 
deur and dominion, in compariſon with 
the inexpreſſible majeſty of the Lord of 
heaven and earth. They approached the 
ſacred perſon of the Prince with a freedom 
of manner, and manlineſs of addreſs, which 
arc rarely exhibited in palaces, and muſt 
have been peculiarly abhorrent from the 
naughty magnificence and fulſome adora- 


b 1 Kings xxii, 8. ; 
tion, 
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| tion, by which the dignity of eaſtern mo- k ſo 
| narchs 1s upltolden. ar 
| in 
That national proſperity may be ad. 1 
| vanced, and national calamity averted, br WW in 
| the ability of the ſovereign, is a principle pe 
| of flattery, which often prevails among ca 
fubjects, and 1s fondly cheriſhed by the pl 
| rulers. But what hopes of princely favour 
| or protection could reaſonably be indulged 
by men, who conſtantly reproached their W. 
* countrymen for their confidence in a mor- pl; 
tal arm, and publicly predicted the ruin of th 
| imperial cities and extenſive empires, un- ur 
| leſs averted by general repentance, and by tit 
| the reliance of both prince and people of 
| | upon the only true God ? pr 
| in 
| Even thoſe few Prophecies, which may th 
| appear to have. flattered the withes ot m. 
the monarch, were generally embittered jus 
| by other leſs grateful communications. ſac 
Though the forfeited life of David was pr 
ſpared in conſequence of his ſincere re- un 
| pentance, yet the death of his child wa: TI 
denounced by the Prophet. In like man- an 
tif 


ner, when Iſaiah was commiſſioned to 
EY 
h yore 


' 
| 
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ſooth the mind of Ahaz, by divine aſſur- 
ances of ſecurity, during the approaching 
invaſion of Syria and Ephraim, he ſad- 
dened the welcome intelligence by predict- 
ing the miſeries of his ſubjects at a future 
period, in which they ſhould be borne in 
captivity to the diſtant banks of the Eu- 
phrates. 


He, who cenſures the ſovereign, may 
wiſh to become the favourite of the peo- 
ple. To degrade by diſreſpect, or abuſe 
the higher orders of the community, is not 
unfrequently an eaſy path to popular diſ- 
tinction and applauſe. But the Prophets 
of Iſrael were not inflamed with ſuch de- 
praved ambition. Their predictions were 
in general equally offenſive to all orders of 
the ſtate. To flatter the wiſhes of the 
# multitude, to indulge them in their pre- 
judices, to re- echo their ſentiments, and to 
ſacrifice even truth and virtue to their ca- 
price and yicious inclinations, has been the 
uniform practice of factious demagogues. 
The great Athenian Orator moſt vigorouſly 
and ſucceſsfully expoſed theſe unmanly ar- 
tifices, when he warned his countrymen 
againſt the ſpecious declaimers, who proſ- 

| tituted 


—_ 
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tituted the nobleſt effuſions of genius to 
purpoſes of flattery and deceit. It was in 
a ſtrain of captivating but inſidious. elo- 
quence, that the falſe prophets of Iſrael 
addreſſed themſelves to the evil paſſions of 
their hearers, and. ſoothed their 1magina- 
tions with pleaſing but fanciful pictures of 
proſperity ; gave them aſſurances of peace, 
when the banners of the enemy were un- 
ſurled; and promiſed ſerenity and ſunſhine, 
when the ſky was already darkened by 
the clouds, and agitated by the whul- 
wind. | 


How different _ the character of the 
real Prophets! Though peace and ſecurity 
were the ardent hope and fondeſt wiſh of 


their countrymen ; yet to their cotempo- 


raries and their immediate ſucceſſors, they 
generally predicted ſevere calamities, and 
ſometimes even inevitable ruin. The rol! 
of the Prophet was written within and 
without, with lamentation, and mourning, 
and woe. The forrows of defeat were em- 
bittered by antitipation ; and flavery. ap- 


peared with aggravated horrors in the myſ- 
tic viſions of futurity. 


With 
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With equal freedom they declared them- 
ſelves the irreconcileable enemies of ido- 
latry. They repreſented it as an impious 
provocation of divine vengeance, degrading 
to the dignity both of the creature and the 
Creator. Yet the propenſity of the Jews 
to idolatry was unconquerable. It was in- 
dulged in oppoſition to the declared will 
of God, and with a fearleſs defiance of 


W his almighty power, even while they: yet 


ſtrongly retained in their memory innu— 
merable inſtances of his miraculous acts 
both of mercy and of vengeance. It was 
indulged, while his ſword was yet uplifted 
in their cauſe, and while the air was ſtill 
tainted with the peſtilence, which their 
former idolatries had provoked him to ſend. 
Yet notwithſtanding the univerſal preva- 
lence of this crime, the Prophets, neither 
publicly favouring, nor ſilently neglecting 
it, boldly held it forth as the conſtant ob- 
ject of their enmity. In their ſolemn ad- 
dreſſes to the people, they inveighed againſt 
them as loaded with this particular ſpecies 
of iniquity, as degraded by ſuperſtition the 
darkeſt of errors, and blackened by ingra- 
titude the baſeſt of crimes. All the moſt 
loathſome and terrible images af nature 

| were 


were ſelected, as reſemblances both of their 
ſin and their puniſhment. It is not ſur- 
priſing, that a race of Prophets, proceeding 
thus in determined oppoſition to the inve- 
terate propenſities of the multitude, far 
from attracting reverence or conciliating af- 
fection, ſhould be conſtantly expoſed to re- 
lentleſs perſecutions, to mockery, to inſult, 
and to death; the objects of common ma- 
lice and common deteſtation; condemned 
by the rulers, and yet unpitied by the peo- 
ple s. 


The candid enquirer will combat equal 
difficulties, if he endeavours to afcribe the 
conduct of the Prophets to the baſe deſire 
of pecuniary advantages. It 1s by no means 


c Even the Infidel allows, that the Prophets of the Jew- 
iſh people were expoſed to the ſevereſt hardſhips. Alluding 
to theſe hardſhips, the Letters of certain Jews to M, de Vol- 
taire contain the following ſentence : © Even according to 
you (viz. Voltaire) moſt of theſe holy men reaped nothing 
from their labours, but the hatred of kings and the con- 
tempt of nations, perſecution, exile, death. Vol. i. p. 398. 

So general, indeed, and indubitable were the hardſhips 
endured by the Prophets, that they have been choſen by 2 
modern Infidel, as one of the faireſt ſubjects for the indul- 
gence of ſcurrilous derifion and low buffoonery. (See Phi. 
lofaphy of Hiſtory.) 7 


probable, 
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probable, that a ſucceſſion of impoſtors 
ſnould have continued their arts through 
ſo many ages without detection. Had the 
accumulation of wealth been the principal 
aim, to which their endeavours had ben 
directed, who can believe, that we ſhould 
diſcover among them thoſe exalted per- 
ſonages, who were of all men the leaſt likely 
to be allured by ſuch unworeny and trifling 
emoluments ? It cannot be ſuppoſed, that, 
under ſuch circumitances, we ſhould find 
in the number of the Provkets. Daniel, the 
favoured miniſter of the B:bvionian mo- 
narch, Iſalah, diſtinguiſhed by a noble and 
perhaps a royal birth, and David, the power- 
ful and proſperous ſovereign of Iſrael. 


Again, Prophecy was exerted with more 
than common ſpirit in ſeaſons of penury 
and diſtreſs ; when little profit could rea- 
ſonably be expected from hearers, who 
either languiſhed in captivity abroad, or 
were plundered and impoveriſhed by a vic- 
torious enemy at home. 


The general ſubjects of their predictions 
are proofs of their integrity. The com- 
munications, which, in the awful name of 


God, 
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God, they uſually made to the moſt ex- 
alted characters in the community, were, as 
I have already had occaſion to remark, ge- 
nerally unpleaſing and ſometimes even tre- 
mendous. Theſe were ſurely not the 
means beſt adapted to inſpire gratitude 
or ſecure reward. Flattering promiſes and 
pleaſing pictures of the future would, on 
ſuch occaſions, have been held forth by 
impoſtors. *© Come and curſe me this 
people, ſaid the king of the Moabites to 
Balaam, and I will promote thee unto 
very great honour, and I will do what- 
ſoever thou ſayeſt unto me.” Theſe were 
the offices, for which the rulers of king- 
doms and the leaders of armies were w1l- 
ling to recompenſe the mercenary prieſt, 
to load him with riches, and to inveſt hin 
with honours. But the Prophets of Iſracl, 
in general, hike the reluctant Balaam on 
this occaſion, were unwelcome meſſengers 
to their kings, and confined their predic- 
tions to ſubjects of calamity and diſgrace. 


Had their efforts been directed to the 
accumulation of wealth, they would either, 
like the Heathen prieſts, have enjoined 
their votaries to approach them with rich 

| and 
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and ſplendid offerings, or, like the authors 
and ſupporters of Papal corruptions, have 
W repreſetited the protection and favour of 
Heaven as abundantly indulged to thoſe, 
W who ſhould exert their charity in the ſer- 
vice of God and his miniſters. But ex- 
E cept in thoſe ſignal inſtances, where their 
rank entitled them to opulence and diſtinc- 
tion, poverty and ſolitude, voluntary mor- 
W tifications, and a contempt of worldly pomp 
and pleaſures, appear to have almoſt uni- 
W formly marked theſe holy men of God. 
Far from coveting riches, or ſeeking the 
means of voluptuouſneſs, they were gene- 
T rally influenced by the ſame meek ſpirit : 
W with him, who was fed by the birds of 
. Heaven at the ſolitary brook of Cherith, 
and who ate his humble but miraculous 
meal with the pious widow of Sarepta. 
] To theſe. obſervations it may be added, 
chat in almoſt every age of the Jewiſh hiſ- 
; ſtory, a compliance with the unconquera- 
ble propenſity of the people, in cultivating 
che fraudulent rites of Heathen ſuperſti- 
tion, would have opened the faireſt proſ- 
| dect of ample and immediate wealth. And 
ad the Prophets been actuated by worldly 
| T motives, 
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-motives, had they not felt the influence of 
an inſpiring and over-ruling Power, they 
would have accommodated their religious 
principles to their temporal intereſts, would 
have fled from the temple, when 1t was 


deſerted by the people, and would have wr 
uttered their predictions. with equal in- io 
difference at the altars of Moloch, or in . 
the ſanctuary of Jchovah. 
Having endeavoured to ſÞ- , the abſo- Bi 

+ | were 

lute w.c-2aſonableneſs of acnbing to im- holy 


poſture the ge = of the Hebrew Pro- 
phets, I ſhall proceed to examine, whether 
it was not equally remote from the phrenzy 
of enthuſiaſm. 


-In entering upon this diſcuſſion, 1t may 
be uſeful to recolleR, that there is a wide 
diſtinction between zeal and fanaticiſm. 
The former was boldly and unremitting!y 


exerted by the Prophets of Iſrael. The uh 


divine character, which they aſſumed, ab- Et 
ſolutely required this exertion, and could not WR. -, 
otherwiſe be ſupported. They declared, RE 
that they were commiſſioned in a ſolemn Wl ning 
and moſt wonderful manner, during the od 


courſe of an extraordinary interpoſition, b/ 


*. pre 
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che almighty Ruler of the univerſe. It 
W may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that men, 
W who came forth in ſo divine a character, 
would difplay the moſt ardent zeal, and 
adhere with unſhaken fidelity to their God, 
W notwithſtanding the general prevalence of 
idolatry, or even the univerſal apoſtaſy of 
the people. 


With this zeal the Prophets of Iſrael 
E were conſtantly animated. But let not its 
holy fervour be miſtaken for the wild and 
Wlawleſs emotions of fanaticiſm. The cauſe, 
Win which it was exerted, was directly op- 
Wpoſed to that, in which fanatics are uſual- 
engaged. They are accuſtomed to be 
Pouſed and inflamed into action by unuſual 
onvulſions of the ſtate, or by ſudden 
Whanges in government and religion. But 
Whe ſacred Prophets, far from favouring a 
Wpirit of turbulence, or yielding to the al- 
Wurcments of novelty, were chiefly animated 
dy the defire of perpetuating the venerable 
Manifeſtations of the Deity, which had 
p<cn made in remote antiquity, of ſtrength- 
ning the attachment of the people to that 
od, whom their fathers had worſhipped, 
. preſerving entire the religious eſtabliſn- 
1 2 ment, 
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ment, which had deſcended to them from 
their anceſtors, and of ſecuring the con- 
tinuance of a theology, which, having pre- 
vailed through a long ſucceſſion of ages, 
was perpetually endangered by the fickle. 
neſs natural to the multitude, and by the 
pernicious examples of the ſurrounding na- 
tions. 


The conduct of the Prophets was not 


marked by the wild extravagancies, which 


are uſually the offspring of fanaticiſm. WW 7 
They inflamed not their hearers to bold g Proj 
and ambitious enterprizes ; nor kindled the cum 
heated imaginations of a faction; nor fire WM natic 
the impetuous fury of the multitude and 
ſudden violence and outrage. W rupt 
\ ned 

The length of time, through which the) nion 
flouriſhed, is an additional proof of juſt an! chan 
properly directed zeal. The viſionary . pPhrer 
ſoon conſumed in his own fire. The flam Prop. 
is too intenſe for long continuance. Tit dexia 
phrenzy either exhauſts his ſtrength, d cribe 
gives birth to extravagancies, which di- comp 
grace and ruin his cauſe. Thus the (pu: ture, 
of licentious enthuſiaſm, which prevail: Widifficy 
in Germany at the period of the reform witho 


tion, 


5 
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tion, aroſe and died away within the compaſs 
of a few years. But the Prophets of Jehovah 
continued their predictions, with few in- 
terruptions, through many ſucceſſive gene- 
W rations. The prophetic mantle was deli- 
W vered down in a kind of hereditary de- 
E ſcent. The light of inſpiration, like the great 
luminary of day, ſhone forth from age to 
age, without exhauſting its power, or do- 
W ing injury by its heat. 


= The uniformity of principles among the 
Prophets is equally ſtriking with the cir- 
cumſtance of their long continuance. Fa- 
naticiſm could not thus proceed in an even 
ind uniform tenor, and upon one uninter- 
rupted plan. Its direction would have va- 
ned with the fluctuations of public opi- 
nion: its ſentiments would have been 
changed in compliance with the caprice or 
Wphrenzy of its ſeveral votaries. But the 
Prophets, ariſing in long ſucceſſion, never 
deviated, as I have. already more fully de- 
ſcribed in a former Lecture, from one 
gcomprehenſive ſyſtem, ſublime in its na- 
ture, complex in its parts, and ſingularly 
difficult to be unfolded. They laboured 
vithout ceffation from century to century 
T 3 to 
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to reſiſt the idolatrous propenſities of their 
countrymen, to recommend the pure and 
ſimple worſhip of Jehovah, to open the 
\ ſcenes of ſuturity with a clearneſs gra 
dually increaſing, and to develope one con- 
nected and harmonious ſcheme. of revel. 
tion, deſcending through all time, and 
connected with all nations. 


Even the exalted ſituation of ſome af 
the Prophets may juſtly ſecure them from 
the charge of fanaticiſm. The bigh of- 
fices, with which they were ſometimes in- 
veſted, ought to place them far above the 
ſuſpicion of a viſionary ſpirit of wildnel. 
Religious hypocriſy has often been artfully 
adopted by. ſucceſsful innovators, and by 
bold and ambitious: leaders. But religious 
fanaticiſm owes its birth to a weak. and 
precipitate temper of mind, which is pecu- 
liarly unfavourable to the ſubtle. and ar 
duous deſigns of ambition. All ages hare 
abounded with religious fanatics. But 
where can one be found, who, exalted like 
David from the ſheep-fold, filled, throuęl 
numerous years, the throne of a. large and 
proſperous kingdom, and left it as an in- 


heritance to his children; or who, emerg- 
ing, 
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ing, like Daniel, from a ſtate of ignomini- 
ous captivity, directed through a long life, 
and under ſucceſſive monarchs, the admi- 
niſtration of the greateſt empire of the 
world? 


If then the Books of the Prophets did 
not owe their birth either to impoſture or 
fanaticiſm, they could only be delivered 
under the influence of Divine inſpiration. 
This is the high and holy character, to 
which they uniformly aſſert a claim. Let 
us therefore finally examine, whether the 
general complexion of their writings ap- 
pears to ſanction and confirm ſuch preten- 
ſions. 


An affection or ſtrong pethlentity of the 
mind, which is cheriſhed during a long 
period, and- permitted to govern our ſenti- 
ments and actions, cannot be indulged in 
ſecrecy, cannot be concealed from public 
obſervation. It will be unintentionally ma- 
nifeſted on a thouſand trifling occaſions. 
It will imperceptibly intermingle itſelf with 
actions, with which it is not neceſſarily 
connected, and give a tinge even to our 
remoteſt thoughts and expreſſions. Thus 

14 when 
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when the mind is depreſſed by misfortunes, 
and overcaſt with gloom and deſpondence; 
or, when enlivened by hope, it indulges 
the ſallies of joy and romantic expectation; 
in either caſe, it imparts the character of 
the particular feeling to the general tenor 
of our ſentiments, and gives a diſtinguiſhing 
colour to our intercourſe with ſociety. 
Our profeſſional employments, in propor- 
tion to the zeal with which they are pro- 
ſecuted, determine in a conſiderable de- 
gree the diſtinguiſhing character and ge- 
neral complexion. of the mind. Into hiſ- 
torical and poetical compoſitions the ſen- 
timents of the. writer both political and 
religious imperceptibly inſinuate themſelves, 
and beſtow a peculiar caſt on the body of 
the work. Though the real deſiga of the 
poet may be pleaſingly veiled under a fable 
or an allegory, yet it breaks forth on ſo 
many occaſions in the courſe of the narra- 
tive, that it cannot eſcape the notice even of 
the moſt careleſs and ſuperficial obſerver. 


From theſe- obſervations, it appears al- 
molt impoſſible, but that the principal ob- 
ect intended in any long ſeries of writings, 
or zealous order of men, muſt of neceſſit) 

be 


g. 


1 
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be clearly. expoſed to the notice of the ac- 
curate and unprejudiced enquirer. In di- 
recting our attention to the Hebrew Pro- 
phets, for the purpoſe of arriving at a 
knowledge of their real aim, we diſcover, 
that to ſupport the honour of the true 
God, and the authority of his revealed Re- 
ligion, was the ſole deſign, which they ei- 
ther openly avowed, or ſeemed in any way 
to favour. While we are totally unable to 
reconcile their conduct with the views 
either of impoſtors or enthuſiaſts, this prin- 
ciple may eaſily be ſhewn to have been con- 
ſtantly and unremittingly purſued through 
every period of their long and extraordi- 
nary hiſtory. It was always active, always 
kept in view. Like the ſpirit of life, which 
moves even the minuteſt particles of our 
frame, it pervaded and animated the whole 
ſcheme of their Revelation. The nobleſt 
feelings of the ſoul were awakened by its 
influence. It diſplayed itſelf ſometimes in 
the loftieſt conceptions of the Deity, ſome- 


times in the ſevere invective of honeſt indig- 


nation, ſometimes with a manly force of ar- 
gument, and ſometimes with the tender per- 


ſuaſions of pity, of gratitude, and of love. 


The hypocrite will occaſionally betray him- 
| ſelf 
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ſelf through inadvertence; the moſt caution; 
will ſometimes leave himſelf unguarded: he, 
who poſſeſſes the object deſired, amidſt the 
triumph of the acquiſition, may heedleisly or 
from oſtentation diſcover the artifice, which 
he has previoufly employed: he, who repoies 
in fancied fecurity, may no longer be anx- 
10us to conceal the means, which. facili- 
tated his ſucceſs. But never did the Pro- 
phets of Iſrael betray any private or tem- 
poral aim, or deviate, even in a fingle in- 
ſtance, from the pure and ſublime object, 
which they avowedly laboured to attain. 
In wealth and in poverty, in triumph and 
in defeat, when ſeated like David upon a 
throne, or like Amos tending the herds, 
they invariably declared themſelves to be 
employed as the miniſters of Jehovah in 
revealing his will to mankind. 


SERMON 


l 


EZEKIEL ii. 4, 5. 


I DO SEND THEE UNTO THEM; AND THOU 
SHALT SAY UNTO THEM, THUS SAITH 
THE LORD GOD. 


AND THEY, WHETHER THEY WILL HEAR, 
OR WHETHER THEY WILL FORBEAR, (FOR 
THEY ARE A REBELLIOUS MOUSE,) YET 
SHALL KNOW, THAT THERE HATH BEEN 
A PROPHET AMONG THEM. 


Tg early ages of nations have been uni- 
formly diſtinguiſhed by the popular belief 
of a ſupernatural gift of Prophecy. A ſup- 
poſed acquaintance with futurity gratifies 
the curioſity of man, and 1s peculiarly cal- 
culated to delight and overpower his ima- 
gination, He is naturally anxious with 
reſpect to the probable events of future 

times, 
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times, the conſideration of which awaken: 
ſome of his ſtrongeſt paſſions. The more 
deeply he expeRs to be intereſted in them, 
the more powerfully he feels the alternate 
aſcendancy of hope and of fear, which 
ſuch a preſcience is calculated to excite. 
Aſtoniſhed at effects, of which, from the 
feebleneſs of his intellectual powers, he is 
unable to aſſign the cauſe, and alarmed at 
appearances, the conſequences of which lie 
out of the reach of his penetration, he re- 
curs for aſſiſtance to the revelations of ſu- 
perior beings, and receives with reverence 
whatever he” ſuppoſes them to diſcloſe. 
Not yet eplightened by ſcience and civili- 
zation, he is unable to examine and detect 
the groſs fallacies of the pretended Pro- 
phet, in whom he credulouſly repoſes con- 
fdence : while. the gloomy ſuperſtition, 
which at ſuch an early ſtage of ſociety 
univerſally prevails, enforces upon him a 
blind and unſuſpecting aſſent. From the 
influence of theſe cauſes, the belief of a 
fpirit of Prophecy has always exiſted in the 
infant ſtate of ſociety, whether we examine 
the records of the ſavage and gloom) 
hordes of the North, or the milder and 
more ſimple condition of primitive man- 

| ners 
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ners in the Eaſt; or attend to the inſtinct- 
ive ſuggeſtions of nature as maniteſted in 
the inhabitants of the weſtern hemuſphere. 


Even Civilization, when arrived at its 
moſt perfect ſtate, and intellectual im- 
provement, when advanced to its utmoſt 
height, are unable completely to diſpel the 
illuſion. They may temper its groſſneſs 
and veil its abſurdities: they muy par- 
tially weaken its influence and deprive it 
of ſome of its molt luſtrious votanes ; 
but, unleſs aſliſte4 by the authority of the 


| Chriſtian Religion, they can neither eradi- 


cate it irom the minds of the ignorant and 
ſuperſtitious multitude, nor wreſt it from 
the hands of the politician, who employs 
it as a powerful engine of government, and 
an uſetul inſtrument of ambition. 


Let not the Believer, however, be diſ- 
couraged, nor the Infidel preſumptuouſly 
hope to triumph, becauſe the numerous 
ſuperſtitions of the world, equally with our 
holy Religion, lay claim to a ſpirit of Pro- 
phecy. The pretenſions of Chriſtianity to 
this deciſive proof of a ſupernatural inter- 
poſition are ſupported by evidence totally 

unat- 
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unattainable by impoſtors. In every point 
of view, in which we contemplate the 
Prophets of truth, the divine nature of 
their miſſion moſt clearly and forcibly ap- 
pears. Even from the detail of minute 
ciraumfſtances, connected with their holy 
office, additional arguments may be de- 
rived, by which our confidence in revela- 
tion may be invigorated and confirmed. 


On a ſubject ſo awful and momentous 
as that of a miraculous communication be- 
tween the great Creator and his humble 
creatures, by the agency of inſpired miniſ- 
ters, it may without preſumption be ex- 
pected, that all the circumſtances relative 
to the OPENING and FINAL CLOSE of ſo 
wonderful an intercourſe, together with 
the MEANs employed and the OBJECT in- 
tended, ſhould be in no reſpect unworthy 
of the high and holy character implicated in 
ſuch conſideration. It is my intention, 
therefore, on the preſent occaſion, to inveſ- 
tigate the particular parts of the ſubject, to 
which I have juſt alluded, for the purpoſe 
of diſcovering farther evidence in favour of 
the inſpiration of the Prophets. 


A 
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A teſtimony ſingularly ſtriking, in proof 
of the divine origin of ſacred Prophecy, 
appears at the opening of the wonderful 
ſcheme. In tracing back the hiſtory of Re- 
velation, it is reaſonable to expect, that when 
we have arrived at the moment of its com- 
mencement, it will appear in its native 
purity, unſullied by mortal corruptions. As 
the river flows with increaſing clearneſs, 
when we aſcend towards the fountain: ſo 
religion, it may juſtly be ſuppoſed, will 
bear the moſt manifeſt marks of divinity, 
when we have reached the auſpicious pe- 


riod, in which ſhe firſt deſcended from 


Heaven. 


If we explore the early ſtate. of Pagan 
Oracles, we ſhall find, that they ſhrink 
from the application of this juſt and rea- 
ſonable teſt. Though the Chriſtian be- 
lieves, that they originated in a corrup- 
tion of the traditions reſpecting the real 
revelations of the Almighty, yet ſo humi- 


hating and baſe were the circumſtances at- 


tending their firſt inſtitution, according to 
the accounts of the idolatrous nations, in 
which they were either invented or pre- 
ſerved, that the ſimple recital of them will 


ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely become the ſeriouſneſs and ſo- 
lemnity of the place, in which we are aſ⸗ 
ſembled. They were ſuppoſed to be in- 
ſpired by deceaſed mortals. No cauſe, 
| worthy of a divine interpoſition, and pe- 
culiarly operating at that particular mo- 
ment, is aſſigned for their commencement. 
Even the moſt celebrated Oracles of anti- 
quity aroſe upon occaſions the moſt unim- 
portant and puerile, which the imagina- 
tion can conceive. They were the diſ- 
grace of rational man. And they exhibit 
a ſtriking inſtance of the low ſtate of de- 
gradation, into which the Almighty per- 
mits his creatures to ſink, when they have 
departed from the knowledge of his re- 
vealed will, and proſtituted their reaſon in 
the ſervice of ſuperſtition. 


How awful and ſublime was the ſcene, 
with which the Chriſtian Revelation opened! 
| It proceeded from the one God, pure, ſpi- 
ritual, and inviſible, the maker and the pre- 
ſerver of worlds, the high 'and mighty One, 
who is from everlaſting. It began in the 

infancy of nature, with the firſt inhabi- 
tants of the earth, from whom have becn 
derived all the nations of the globe. I. 


/ Nas 
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was occaſioned by circumſtances the moſt 


intereſting and awful, which a reaſonable 


being can contemplate; the fall of a new 
race of creatures by ſin, and the benevolent 
intention of the Creator to reſtore them to 
life and immortality. 


From the origin of Prophecy, let us di- 
rect our attention to its final cloſe. . When 


the divine inſpiration of the real Prophets 


had ceaſed, the Pagan Oracles no longer 
uttered their predictions. Vet no cauſe, in- 


dependent of Chriſtianity, and ariſing from 


their own nature ſolely, can be aſſigned 
either for their ceſſation or their continued 
ſilence. No important end had been at- 
tained, by the accompliſhment of which 
their future operation was rendered unne- 
ceſſary. The ſame circumſtances, which 
had ſo long occaſioned their deluſive reign, 
ſeemed to require their uninterrupted con- 
tinuance through all ſucceeding ages. The 
impoſſibility of aſſigning a ready and ade- 


quate reaſon for the entire departure of the 


prophetic ſpirit, may be juſtly inferred from 
the futile and fanciful conjectures, by which 
the wondering Heathen attempted to ex- 
plain its cefſation. The Poet and- the 
| U Prieſt 
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Prieſt excited a popular belief that the in- 
ſpiring Deity had yielded to mortality, and 
was no longer numbered among the Gods, 
While the grave and inquiſitive philoſo- 
pher*, with a credulity ſcarcely leſs culpa- 
ble, declared, that the exhalations and ya- 
pours, which had been the inſtruments of 
inſpiring the prophetic phrenzy *, had at 
length, from continued uſe, exhauſted their 
_ virtues ; and that, hence, the diſappointed 
votary ſlept in vain upon the bank, which 
was conſecrated to the Deity, or drank of 


the ſtream, by which he hoped to be in- 
ſpired. 


The real cauſe of this extraordinary 
event, the Pagan was either unable to di- 
cern, or unwilling to acknowledge. 4A: 
the Heathen Oracles originated in the per- 
verſion of true religion, ſo their final de- 
parture was occaſioned by its wide and 

_ glorious diffuſion. When Chriſtianity be- 
gan to prevail, the evil ſpirits, who had 


2 Plut. lib. de defect. Orac. Julian. apud Cyrillum. |. . 
Þ Even Ariſtotle and Pliny the Elder ſuppoſed, that cet. 
tain exhalations from the earth occaſioned the phrenzy, n 
which the Oracles, called Natural, were delivered Ariſiot. 
lib. de Mundo c. iv. p. 11. Plinius. I. ii, Nat, Hiſt. c. x 


Pro- 
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probably on ſome occaſions aſſiſted, though 
in a limited manner, the artifices of hu- 
man impoſture, were no longer permitted 
to exerciſe their malignant power. Their 
authority gradually declined; and the frauds 
to which they had given countenance at 
length were fully terminated. 


When the pretended ſpirit of Prophecy had 
departed, no veſtige of the Oracles remained, 
which regarded ſucceeding times. The pre- 
dictions had no reference to futurity, and diſ- 
tant generations were totally unintereſted 
in their effuſions. When the temples were 
cloſed, and the prieſts had deſerted their 
caves, their influence among mankind fi- 
nally ceaſed ; and they have been of no 
more conſequence to poſterity, than the 
memory of the multitudes, whom they had 
deceived, and the ravages, which they had 
impiouſly ſanctioned. Such has uniformly 
been the fate of deception. The volumes 
of the Sibyl, which, during the ages of the 
Roman republic, were ſo often apparently 
conſulted for the purpoſe of deluding the 
ignorant populace; when the temporary 
purpoſes, which they favoured, had been 
obtained, were diſregarded and ſoon con- 
U 2 ſigned 
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ſigned to oblivion. In the ſame manner, 
the  Sibylline verſes, invented during the 
carly progreſs of Chriſtianity, were unable 
to endure the ſcrutiny of liberal and un- 
prejudiced enquirers, and have generally 
been condemned as a contrivance of im— 


poſture, by all ſucceeding ages. 


The fate of the Heathen Oracles in later 
times has been not unworthy of their cauſe. 
Among the great maſs of mankind they 
have ſunk into entire oblivion. By philo- 
ſophers they have been regarded as decep- 
tions, and have been treated ſometimes 
with contempt, and ſometimes with de- 
{ſerved neglect. Their myſterious rites, ex- 
plored by the claſſical ſcholar, and inquiſi- 
tive antiquary, have been exhibited as ob- 
jects of pleaſing though barren curioſity ; 
and ſometimes they have been brought 
torward by the theologian as a ſecondary 
argument in favour of real inſpiration, thc 
authority of which is ſtrengthened by a ju- 
dicious and candid compariſon with the 


moſt celebrated and ſucceſsful ſyſtems 0! 


prophetic impoſture. 


The gift of Prophecy, which, through 
long 
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long revolution of ages, had gradually pre- 
pared the way for Chriſtianity, was with- 
drawn ſoon after its promulgation, becauſe - 
the grand object was accompliſhed, for 
which it had been originally imparted. 
The roll of ſacred Prophecy had been diſ- 
cloſed for the purpoſe of becoming an 1n- 
ſtrument of the divine government among 
a choſen people, and of attording a mira- 
culous teſtimony to the character and doc- 
trines of the divine Founder of our holy 
Religion. When the Jewiſh polity was 
diſſolved, and when the Saviour of man- 
kind had concluded his benevolent work, 
and the Goſpel was triumphant over the 
world, the ſpirit of inſpiration for ever diſ- 
appeared. Far from being oppoſed in its 
farther progreſs, like the Pagan Oracles, by 
the over-ruling influence of a ſuperior 
Deity, or an hoſtile religion, it cloſed its 
career at a moment peculiarly favourable 
to its farther exertions. That particular 
Revelation, to the truth of which it had 
borne the moſt | deciſive and unqueſtion- 
able evidence, was beginning to poſſeſs an 
unbounded influence among mankind, and 
was conſequently enabled to afford an ad- 
ditional ſanction to its divine pretenſions. 


U 3 | While 
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While the condition of the Jewiſh people, 
to-whom the communications of the divine 
ſpirit had been almoſt excluſively imparted, 
ſeemed at that important ara more eſpe- 
cially to require the comfort and aſſurances 
of divine Frophecy. They were about to 
be -expoſed 'to the moſt tremendous cala- 
mities, to civil diſſentions, and a foreign 
invaſion, to the miſeries of a ſiege, the de- 
ſtruction of their city, the diſſolution of 
their civil polity, and a long diſperſion of 
their tribes. It is amidſt theſe awful ſcenes 
of national diſtreſs, that pretenders to di- 
vine inſpiration moſt commonly ariſe. And 
let it not be forgotten, that in ſeaſons of 
fimilar calamity and deſpondence in paſt 
ages, the communications of the Prophets 
had been moſt frequently and moſt earn- 
eſtly imparted to the people of Iſrael. Had 
ſacred Prophecy, therefore, been a mere 
human artifice, the ſtrongeſt reaſons ſeemed 
not only to favour, but 1mperiouſly to de- 
mand, its longer continuance. It was, 
however, withdrawn, becauſe the ſublime 
ſcheme was completed, for the due unfold- 
ing of which it had originally been dif- 
played. The effect ceaſed, when the cauſe 


no longer operated, 


But 
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But though numerous ages have elapſed 
ſince the Prophets terminated their labours, 
yet their writings engage the curioſity, and 
are connected with the deareſt intereſts and 
moſt exalted hopes of the preſent inhabi- 
tants of the earth. Time, the great foe of 
impoſture, has conf.rmed many of their more 
remote predictions, and thus has augment- 
ed the general force of the evidence, which 
they afford. The generation now living, 
though in circumſtances in ſome reſpects 
different, is no leſs intereſted in them, than 
was the favoured people, to whom they 
were originally ſent. The general charac- 
teriſtics, and the diſtinguiſhing peculiari- 
tics of ſome of the moſt remarkable na- 
tions, at preſent exiſting in the world, were 
deſcribed by the ancient Prophets with al- 
moſt the ſame accuracy, with which they 


may now be traced by the eye of the be- 
holder. 


The Chriſtian, indeed, preſerves with 
the moſt vigilant attention thoſe precious 
and holy remains, upon the credit of which. 
in addition to other inconteſtible evidences, 
he has enliſted under the banners of a ſpi- 
ritual Redeemer, and cheriſhed the ſure 

U 4 * and 
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and certain hope of a reſurrection to eter- 
nal life. 


Hence the veneration, with which theſe 
Oracles have been received among man- 
kind, has been worthy of their importance 
and their truth. When the diſpenſation 
was terminated, during the progreſs of 
which they had been gradually delivered, 
they were carried forth from the contracted 
limits of Judea, and propoſed to the world 
at large in an age, pecuhary diſtinguiſhed 
by liberality of ſentiment, juſtneſs of criti- 
ciſm, and philoſophical ſeverity of inveſti- 
zation. Yet among the numerous nations 
of the earth, united for the firſt time by 
one connecting government, in the com- 
mon exerciſe of reaſon and of taſte, they 
forced their way to, general notice, and 
were at length received with univerſal aſ- 
ſent by the whole civilized part of mankind. 


r TO EE OE EE EPI EE 


At a later era, upon the revival of learn- 
ing, after lying for centuries, together with 
genuine Chriſtianity, in the grave of Igno- . 
rance and darkneſs, they came forth in 
their original purity, and excited the im- 
mediate attention of the theological ſcho- 

lar. 
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lar. During the three laſt centuries, which 
have been marked by peculiar accuracy 
and freedom of reſearch, they have been 
ſubmitted to the examination of numerous 
enquirers, unconnected with the ſacred mi- 
niſtry, and unintereſted in the ſecular emo- 
luments of religion ; whoſe names no ſcho- 
lar can pronounce without enthuſiaſm, and 
no Chriſtian can hear without veneration. 
They have not. only endured the ſevere 
ſcrutiny of theſe eminent and impartial 
critics; but even acquired additional im- 
pertance and authority from their unqua- 


lfied approbation and unſhaken belief. 


So juſt, indeed, and forcible are the 
claims of the ſacred Prophecies to univer- 
ſal belief, that even the Jewiſh people, to 
whom they were originally addrefled, ſtill 
continue to contemplate them with un- 
diminiſhed veneration. Though they have 
exiſted through many centuries, ſuffering 
the moſt tremendous inflictions of Almighty 
vengeance in conſequence of their ſtubborn 
rejection of the Chriſtian Religion, the di- 
vine nature of which has been maintained in 
oppoſition to their incredulity partly upon 
the authority of theſe very Prophecies ; yet 
they 
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they firmly perſevere in regarding them a 
the productions of the omniſcient God, and 
expect their full accompliſhment in future 
according to their own erroneous interpre- 
tations. 


The advantages, which reſult from an 
intimate knowledge of the circumſtances 
connected with the opening and final cloſe 
of the great ſcheme of Prophecy, will be 
conſiderably heightened by the farther pro- 
ſecution of our enquiries. The means, 
which the Prophets employed, and the end, 
which they uniformly purſued, when clear- 
ly and fully underſtood, become peculiar!y 
inſtrumental in appreciating; their veracity. 


The more exalted is the office aſſumced. 
the more ſtriking are the characteriſtics ex- 
pected. "Thoſe, who preſent themſelves to 
the notice of mankind, as miniſters em— 
ployed for the ſolemn purpoſe of maintain- 
ing an immediate and extraordinary inter- 
courſe between the Creator and the crea- 
ture, undoubtedly aſſume the loftieſt cha- 
racter, which can claim the attention. 08 
demand the reverence of an human being. 


If, therefore, the means adopted, by thoſe 
: Who 
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who pretend to ſuch a character, be artful, 
baſe, and myſterious, and the end propoſed 
be local, temporary, and merely human, it 
is not unreaſonable, that doubts ſhould be 
entertained of the reality of their Divine 
miſſion. While on the other hand, our 
conviction of their actual inſpiration will 
be confirmed, if it ſhall appear, that the 
oppoſite qualities unqueſtionably predomi- 
nate; and. that the characteriſtics diſplayed 
are altogether worthy of the exalted Being, 
whoſe Revelation 1s preſumed to be un- 


folded, 


Theſe obſervations may be applicd with 
ſingular effect, in the progreſs of our far- 
ther enquiries into ſacred Prophecy. While 
the Hebrew Prophets exhibit the digni- 
fied characteriſtics of a real Revelation; 
the Heathen Oracles abundantly prove, that 
thoſe characteriſtics will not be found a- 


mong the falie pretenders to inſpiration in 


the depraved ſyſtems of ſuperſtition and 
impoſture. 


When we contemplate the means in- 
vented by the prieſts of ancient Fol ytheiſm 
tor the pretended purpoſe of obtaining a 
know- 
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knowledge of the will of the gods, our aſton. 
iſhment is ſtrongly excited by the diverſity 
of unworthy modes © adopted. They were 
generally unmeaning ; and ſometimes even 
baſe in the extreme. They lower the dig- 
nity of our nature; and might be ex- 
peed rather in an Indian tribe, a Tarta- 
rian horde, or a ſavage clan of Africa, than 
in the boſom of refined and civilized ſo— 
ciety. And they manifeſtly prove, that 
mankind, even when adorned with the 
higheſt intellectual improvement, become 
debaſed and degraded in their nature, i 
ſuperſtition be permitted to obtain its dire- 
ful aſcendency over the mind, 


The Oracles of Greece and Rome uttercd 
their predictions, not in ſudden and unex- 
pected effuſions, when inſpiration irrefiſtibly 
approached, and utterance was impelled by 
the divine and overpowering ſpirit : but 
only at regular hours in the accuſtomed 
feaſons of divination. At the delivery ol 
the pretended revelations, in the higher 
kinds of divination, the moſt palpable de- 


c See Potter's Antiquities, v. i. in which may be tound 
an accurate enumeration of the principal kinds of divina- 
tion uſed among the Greeks. | 

ceptions 
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ceptions © were generally practiſed, to give 
ſolemnity to the fictitious rites, and delude 
the ignorant votaries. The moſt moun- 
tainous countries were uſually ſelected by 
the prieſts for the 1maginary reſidence of 
the inſpiring Deity ©. They erected their 
temples and conſecrated their altars in 
woods and groves, amidſt the awful gloom 
of ſolitude. They ſent forth their voices 
from the caves of the mountains, ſhaded by 
branches, and clouded with incenſe. The 
Sibylline books, the principal ſource of pro- 
phetic information among the Romans, were 
conſulted only by the moſt illuſtrious ma- 
giſtrates of the republic, and in ſeaſons of 
danger and turbulence alone, in which it 
was neceſſary to overawe the minds of the 
people, by the pretended admonitions of 
Heaven, and an authority, from which 
there could be no appeal. The Grecian 
Oracles imitated the power of miracles, by 
means of a machinery, the detection of 
which excceded the ability of an illiterate 


* Euſebius Præpar. Evang. I. iv. c. 2. Theodoret. Hiſt. 
Ecelef, J. ii. e. 22. 


© See Virgil. Eneid l. vi. v. 42. See the account of 
the Oracle at Delphi in Strabo I. ix. Iſalah xlv. 19. 


and 
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and credulous multitude. They agitated 
and deformed their countenances by ecſta- 
ſies and trances artificially produced; and 
profanely repreſented the hideous appear- 
ances, which were the conſequences of 
ſuch violent efforts, as the overpowering 
emotions of the Deity, by whom they pro- 
feſſed to be inſpired. The attendant myſ- 
teries awed the trembling worſhipper into 
a religious ſilence, and ſolemn apprehen- 
fion, which, while they heightened the 
ſanity of the prophetic ceremony, re- 
preſſed ſuſpicion, and intimidated the moſt 
daring curioſity. But though, at the mo- 
ment of inſpiration, the body was appa- 
rently convulſed, and the molt frantic geſ- 
tures were diſplayed, yet the language ut- 
tered by no means exhibited a correſpon- 
dent energy. Far from being dignified by 
the ſublime 1deas, which are connected 
with the contemplation of ſacred ſubjects; 
or marked by that majeſtic ſimplicity, 
which accompanies the diſplay of the di- 
vine will; or elevated by that holy and en- 
thuſiaſtic fervour, which may be expected 
to be kindled by the immediate intercourſc 
of the creature with the Creator; it was 


peculiarly unimpaſſioned and mean, as well 
as 


\ 
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| WE incorrect. The poet and the critic, the 
W mercenary miniſters. of ſuperſtition, were 
frequently concealed within the myſterious 
receſſes of the temple and the caves, for 
the purpoſe of aſſiſting the imperfections 
of the prieſteſs. The expreſſions were not 
only obſcure, but often equivocal, and caſily 
- WT capable of two interpretations®, directly op- 

poſite the one to the other. By theſe am- 
E biguities the credulous votary was milled, 
and the moſt diſaſtrous conſequences pro- 
duced, Hence the wealthy Lydian mo- 
narch boldly croſſed the ſtream ; and the 
We loſs of the kingdom was the effect of his 
ungrounded confidence. 


From theſe arts of baſe and palpable im- 
poſture let us direct our attention to ſcenes 


$ altogether worthy of a moſt ſerious conſi- 
deration. 


= Lhe firſt Revelations of Jehovah to man- 
W kind, as recorded in the ſacred Writings, 
are the moſt awful and ſublime, which it is 
u the power of the imagination to conceive, 


Plutarch. lib. de Pythiæ Orac. | 8 Id. 
Cicero de Divinatione 1, ii, ſect. 36. 


and 
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and can only be contemplated with ſo- 
lemnity and ſerious devotion. The Deity 
himſelf is repreſented as deigning perlſon- 
ally to appear, and open the wonderful 
ſcheme of Prophecy by the moſt bene- 
volent promiſe, which could be made to 
fallen man. At a later period the high 
and mighty One ſometimes ſpake from out 
of Heaven; ſometimes was he diſcovered in 
the midſt of the burning buſh ; ſometimes 
did he reveal his divine glories, ineffably 
effulgent, amidſt the ſolemn ſolitude of na- 
ture; and ſometimes did he appear wit! 
clouded majeſty in his temple. 


During the infancy of the world, the 
holy meſſengers of the Almighty frequent) 
viſited the venerable Patriarchs : and while, 
in the diſcharge of their high miſſion, they 
diſcloſed the ſcenes of futurity, they unveiled 
to mortal eyes the glory of celeſtial intel- 
hgences, 


When angels had ceaſed. to deſcend 
among a corrupted race of men, the hu— 
man Prophet was inſpired by the 110!) 
Spirit, a Perſon of the ever bleſſed Trinity, 


the lord and giver of life, from whom was 
derived 
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derived the aſtoniſhing power of ſuſpend- 
ing the laws of the univerſe, 


The Prophecy delivered was frequently 
accompanied by ſome immediate act of 
Omnipotence. The prediction was uttered, 
and the miracle pertormed in the public 
ſtreets in open day, and before a numerous 
aſſembly of witneſſes. No myſtery, nor 
mechanical effort was attempted. The 
Prophecy was diſtinctly delivered, and the 
miracle ſimply effected, without effort, and 
| without oſtentation. Though, in conform- 
ity with one of the great ends purpoſed by 
the Almighty m his wonderful ſcheme of 
Revelation, the expreſſions adopted were 
ſometimes deſignedly obſcure till the com- 
pletion of the predicted events; and though 
they were occaſionally capable of receiving, 
and were actually intended to bear, a dou- 
ble meaning, yet they were not ambiguous ; 
they could not even in a ſingle inſtance 
be juſtly accommodated to contrary inter- 
bretations: while in the greater number of 
inſtances the predictions were ſingularly 
(lear, were intelligible before the ſeaſon of 
W *ccompliſhment, and, the event having 
come to paſs, were calculated to ſtrike the 
E: x mind 
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mind with peculiar force, by the perfect 


coincidence of the Prophecy with the oc- 
currence. 1 
a 1 P 

The exact words, in which the ſacred 5 
Oracles were couched, were received by V 
the moſt exalted characters in the commu- G 
nity from the inſpired perſons by whom m 
they were delivered, and were preſerved be 
with the moſt religious fidelity. They | | wp 
were admitted, in the earlier ages of the th 
Tewiſh theocracy, into the ark ', and, afttcrr WF an 
the reign of Solomon, into the temple of WF ur 
Jeruſalem. Before the final cloſe of inſpi- wi 
ration under the Moſaic oeconomy, they in 
were daily recited in the temple at Jen- Ba 
ſalem as a part of the ſervice of God. And, i {tr, 
in order that they might be preſerved from of 
the poſſibility of corruption, the ſentences, ma 
the words, and even the letters were num- bee 


bered. 


With reſpect to the peculiar excellence 
of the prophetic writings, it is not ſuff- 
cient to obſerve, that the Prophets digni- 
fied divine poetry with lofty imagery, Which 


Deuteronomy xxxi. 26. 
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is ſometimes diſplayed in the romantic bold- 
neſs of an eaſtern mind. It has alſo been 
maintained, that even the moſt celebrated 
poets of antiquity were rivalled, and in ſome 
inſtances excelled, by the inſpired writers. 
Virgil, the ſucceſsful imitator of the great 
Grecian Bard, the grace and pride of the 
moſt proſperous age of Roman grandeur, has 
been repreſented as cold and weak, even 
upon a ſimilar ſubje&t®, in compariſon with 
the expreſſive and daring imagery of Iſaiah: 
and no fimilar production, it has been 
urged, in all claſſical antiquity, can vic 
with the ſublime and animated ode, where- 
in the ſame Prophet predicted the fall of 
Babylon. It has alſo been frequently and 
ſtrenuouſly aſſerted , that the productions 
of Horace and Anacreon, of Pindar, Calli- 
machus, and the Greek tragedians, have 
been excelled by David and the inſpired 


* See Virg. Ecl. 4. | 

See Biſhop Lowth- on Tfaiah xiii, and Michaelis, 

* Lowth, Prele&. 29. compares the Hymns of the He- 
Trews, in celebrating the praiſes of the Deity, with thoſe of 
Homer and Callimachus. The ſame writer, in his letter to 


Warburton, compares the Prophecies of Balaam with the 
les of Homer. 


X 2 com- 
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compoſers of the Hebrew Odes and Hymn; 
in juſtneſs of ſentiment, boldneſs of tranſi- 
tion, fervour of poetic enthuſiaſm, happi- 
neſs of dramatic effect, and the variety of 
exquiſite ſenſations, which affect the heart 
and overpower the mind :—that in the 
{train of tender and pathetic lamentation, 
the elegiac productions of Ovid and of Ti- 
bullus, will be found inferior to thoſe of Je- 
remiah ;—that even the ſimple wildneß, 
the vehemence, and the tremendous dig- 
nity of AÆſchylus , has not produced pat- 
ſages ſuperior to ſome of the grand ima- 
gery of Ezekiel; — and that the expreſſions 
of the Roman ſatiriſt, who, amidſt the enor- 
mous corruptions of the capital, arraigned 
the vices of his countrymen in a ſtrain of 
the moſt ſarcaſtic feverity, though they 
were excited by an honeſt indignation, and 
invigorated by an uncommon genius, are 
leſs ſtriking and energetic than the invec- 
tives of the Prophets of God againſt thc 
diſobedience and idolatry of their ungrate- 
ful countrymen. 


See Lowth. Grotins compares Ezekiel with Home! 
dee the Biſhop of Lincoln's Chriſtian Theology, v. i. P17 
See alſo Newcome's Preface to his Ezekiel, ; 
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Independently of the compariſon which 
has thus been eſtabliſhal between indivi- 
dual compoſitions in claſſical and Hebrew 
antiquity, the general ſuperiority of the in- 
ſpired Prophets, over the moſt celebrated 
poets of Greece and Rome, has been 
repeatedly and ſtrenuouſly maintained “. 
Whether the opinion be altogether juſt, it 
ſhall not be my buſineſs to enquire. Even 
if the ſuperiority be not allowed to the in- 
ſpired writers, it is ſufficient for my ar- 
gument, that the compariſon has been in- 
ſtituted by men of the moſt extenſive eru- 
dition, and of exalted genius ; and that, in 
their eſtimation, the writings of the Jew- 
1h Prophets have been thought worthy 
even of being brought into competition 
with thoſe productions of taſte and genius, 
which have been regarded through all ages 
as the moſt ſucceſsful efforts of the human 
mind. Let the reſponſes of Heathen di- 
vination be examined : let them be com- 
pared with the Greek and Roman poets. 


* Addiſon. Spectator, No. 453. Sir W. Jones's works, 
v. i. See Sir I. Shore's Diſcourſe as Preſident of the Aſiatic 
Society in Calcutta, May 22d. 1794. See alſo the opinion 
of a celebrated French writer quoted by Neweome in his 


| Preface to Ezekiel. 
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The idea cannot be endured even for a 
moment; the inferiority is too palpable : 
the boldeſt Sceptic, howeyer he may have 
laboured in general and indiſcriminate aſ- 
ſertions to compare the Pagan Oracles with 
ſacred Prophecy, has not ventured to inſi- 
nuate an equality in this important point. 


Such were the dignified means employed 
by the Almighty in the courſe of his divine 
Revelation through the agency of his holy 
Prophets. 


The wonderful and momentous end, 
which was propoſed by Chriſtian Prophecy, 
is another corroborating teſtimony in favour 
of its divine origin. The degree of credit 
due to any long ſeries of predictions, may 
in ſome meaſure be aſcertained by the im- 
portance of the object, which they are in- 
tended to attain, The Deity, it may be 
preſumed, will not manifeſt himſelf to bs 
creatures by ſuch ſupernatural means, cx- 
cept for purpoſes of tranſcendent and uni- 
verſal importance. A divine manifeſtation 
which 1s graciouſly given to fayour the 
cauſe of virtue, or to promote the welfare 


of mankind, muſt, even 1n the ſpeculations 
| of 
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of the philoſopher, alone appear worthy of 
that exalted Being, by whom the world 
was made, and the race of man created. 
The farther a religion recedes in its ulti- 
mate object from this ſcheme of compre- 
henſive benevolence, the ſtronger doubts 
may he reaſonably entertained of its excel- 
lence and of its truth. Upon this momentous 
point, Chriſtianity lays claim to a deciſive 
ſuperiority. The ſuperſtitions of the world 
exhibit indubitable ſigns of a mortal origin. 
The religion of Chriſt 1s ſtamped with the 
ſeal of divinity. The former originated in 
fiction, and were degraded to the uſes of 
impoſture. Some human purpoſe, ſome 
perſonal purſuit, ſome national aim, formed 
the principal ſubject of the pretended in- 
ſpiration. The Prophecy was confined to 
a ſingle people, or a favourite hero, to an 
inſurrection, or a battle, to a ſyſtem of na- 
tional aggrandizement, the pride and folly 
of the day, and to ſchemes of pleaſure and 
proſperity, which were bounded by the 
grave. It was given to flatter caprice or va- 
nity, to indulge the lawleſs fallies of ambi- 
tion, and ſometimes even to ſanction the un- 
worthy efforts of hypocriſy and injuſtice. 

SS ey Such 
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Such are the features which may na- 
turally be expected to diſtinguiſh all pre- 
tended prophecies : and ſuch was the ge- 
neral character of the Greek and Roman 
art of divination. Among the higher or- 
ders of ſociety, who by their opulence were 
enabled to reward the venal effuſions of the 
prieſteſs, the Oracles were reſorted to, and 
the prophetic anſwers were given in the 
moſt unimportant occurrences of private 
life , altogether unworthy of an interpoſi- 
tion of the Deity. In healing a diſeaſe, 
in leading forth a colony, in laying the 
foundations of a city, and in promulgating 
a new ſyſtem of legiſlation, the auſpicious 
declarations of the mercenary prophet, were 
carefully procured. When an ambitious 
demagogue was preparing the chains of 
ſervitude for his free born fellow citizens, 
when a victorious enemy was hovering 
round a metropolis, when the populacc 
was either inflamed to madneſs, or de- 
preſſed into deſpondence ; then was the 
prophetic influence applied, and the book of 
fate opened. The favourable report of the 


v Eufebius Præpar. Evang. I. ii. e. 29. 
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augurs was conſidered by the Romans as a 
ſecurity equally neceſſary to the ſucceſs of 
an expedition as the valour of the legions, 
or the ability of the commander: and the 
armies of the republic marched forth to 
univerſal empire, animated by the flatter- 
ing predictions of the prieſts. Even the 
crafty politics of Philip d, and the enthu- 
ſiaſtic ſpirit of Alexander, called in the aid of 
inſpiration, and ſmoothed their way to vic- 
tory and empire, by the auſpicious com- 


munications 'of the gods of their coun- 
try *. 


It Jewiſh Prophecy had been intended 
ſolely to promote the temporal proſperity 
of the Ifrachtes, to inſpire them with con- 
fidence againſt the armies of the Phihſ- 
tines, or to eſtabliſh the throne of Jeruſa- 
lem in the family oft David, it might have 
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I 'The ODumTTiCe of the Pythian prieſteſs, of which Pe- 
moſthenes complained, is well known. Perialla, a Pythian 
prieliets, was deprived of her office on account of her being 
corrupted by one of the Cleomenes's, king of Sparta. 

For proofs of the frequency of divination among the 
ancients upon ſuch occafions as thoſe enumerated in this 
paragraph, tee Cicero de Divinatione, ſect. 1, 2. 
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been thought to ſink to the common lere 
of ſuperſtitious predictions, and would per- 
haps have been ranked with the numerous 
omens and portents, which are recorded 
by Heathen hiſtorians. It is true that 
theſe national ends were frequently at- 
tained by a ſubordinate and ſecondary uſe. 
The Jewiſh government being under the 
immediate direction of Jehovah ; he aw- 
fully manifeſted his paternal love and pro- 
tection in its divine diſpenſation through 
the medium of Prophecy. 


But though temporal ſucceſs was ſomc- 
times the ſubject of the ſacred predictions, 
yet it muſt not be conſidered as their ſole, 
or even principal object. The holy men 
of God, who ſpake as the ſpirit gave them 
utterance, went not forth for the purpoſe 
of ſwelling the pride of the Iſraelites, or 
nerving their arm for victory. No : they 
were employed to convince a people of 
their wickedneſs, and call them to repent- 
ance ; to deliver the pure precepts of ſound 
morality ; and to preſerve from abſolute 
extinction, amidſt a corrupt and impious 
world, the knowledge of the true God. 

They 
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They ſtrenuouſly endeavoured to withhold 
one nation, at leaſt, from burning incenſe 
upon the altars of Baal, and from ſacri- 
ficing infant innocence to the gloomy 
power of Moloch; to alarm them into 
piety by a viſible diſplay of miracles, 
and to overpower them with an irre- 
ſiſtible conviction of the ſuperintendence 
of the one ſupreme Being, by Prophecies 
publicly dehvered, and often ſpeedily tul- 
filled. 


This was doubtleſs an aim peculiarly 
dignified, and ſufficient to cxalt the He- 
brew Prophets beyond all compariſon above 
the prieſts of Heathen ſuperſtitions. But 
they directed their labours to a {till more 
exalted end. Under' the influcnce of that 
benevolent Being, who rejoices in the hap- 
pineſs of all his creatures, they carried on 
the divine ſcheme of univerſal redemption. 
When man had debaſed his nature by in, 
and was become ſubject to death, inſpired 
by the Almighty, they opened the great 
icheme of Revelation, which propoſes, as 
its ultimate object, the everlaſting ſalvation 
of the whole human race. Independent 


of 
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of kingdoms and of empires, they came 
forth as heralds to prepare the way for the 
Son of the Moſt High. In this lofty cha- 
racer, they proclaimed the future appear- 
ance of that exalted Perſonage, who, ner- 
lecting human praiſe, and averſe from tem- 
Poral dominion, ſhould, by voluntary ſuffer- 
ings and an ignominious death, reunite the 
human race to God, and reſtore them to 
the hope of a joyful immortality ; ſhould 
promulgate a pure and moſt benevolent 
ſyſtem of moral and religious duty; de- 
nounce eternal puniſhment ' againſt hard- 
ened ſinners, and enſure to the righteous 
a life of everlaſting happineſs. At his com- 
ing, it was decreed by divine Wiſdom, 
that the bloody altars of Moloch ſhould be 
overthrown, and the ſtar of Remphan be 
clouded in perpetual darkneſs. Before thc 
brightneſs of his preſence, all the objects of 
Heathen 1dolatry, all the imaginary deities 
of Greece and Rome, were gradually to 
diſappear. Till at length his Religion, 
pure and ſpiritual, founded on perfect mo- 
rality and rational piety, promoting peace 
on earth, and conducting man to Heaven, 
ſhould triumph over worldly ſuperſti- 


tions, 
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tions, and unite all the inhabitants of 
the globe in one bond of ſacred bro- 
therhood and loye, obedient to their com- 


mon Redeemer, and protected by the uni- 
yerſa] God, 
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SERM ON. IX, 


DANIEL x. 14. 


STAND WHAT SHALL BEFAL THY 
PLE IN THE LATTER DAYS. 


IN referring to the preſent times, I 


ſtance, which forcibly obtrudes itſelf 


perſonal experience. 


NOW I AM COME TO MAKE THEE UNDER- 


PEO- 


have 


already alluded to one important circum- 


upon 


the obſervation of the ſerious enquirer. 
Many of the moſt remarkable predictions 
in the ſacred Writings are at this hour re- 
ceiving their accompliſhment. We are 
enabled to bear witneſs to their comple- 
tion from a knowledge of facts acquired by 


As this circumſtance ſeems peculiarly 
calculated to augment the force of the ge- 


neral 
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neral teſtimony, I ſhall make it the prin. 
cipal ſubject of the preſent concluding 
Diſcourſe. 


The evidence from miracles, in ſupport 
of our holy Religion, produced a more 
powerful and immediate conviction in the 
mind, during the firſt propagation of Chriſ- 
tianity, than it is capable of effecting in 
theſe later ages of the world. They were 
then preſented to the ſenſes; but the truth 
of them muſt now depend upon the force 
of human teſtimony. The-viſible pertorm- 
ance of a miracle is a more powerful in- 
ſtrument of converſion, than the moſt au- 
thentic narratives of ſuch ſupernatural et- 
fects. The metaphyſical ſubtleties, which 
are now vainly uſed for the purpoſe ot 
proving the abſolute incompetence of al! 
human teſtimony for the confirmation ot 
a miracle, would have been nugatory and 
abſurd, if they had been addreſſed to thoic, 
before whom the wonderful work had been 
recently diſplayed. In the age of ſuperna- 
tural interpoſitions, therefore, the Sceptic 
indulged his doubts upon the peculiar naturc 
of that Power, which was able to ſuſpent 


the regular order of phyſical cauſes and ct- 
fects, 
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fects. Through ſubſequent ages it has 
been his chief endeavour to deny the real- 
ity of ſuch a ſuſpenſion : what he does 
not behold, he is unwilling to believe. 
That, which 1s reported to have occurred 
only in a remote antiquity, and among a 
particular people, he preſumptuouſly ven- 
tures to determine, has not occurred at 
all, 
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Of a miracle, which has been performed, 
no traces in genera] remain at any diſtant 
period. Like the lightning, it appcars for 
the moment, and then is withdrawn for 
ever from the view. When the divided 
waters of the ſea had returned to their an- 
cient courſe, every veſtige of the wonder was 
removed. When the man, reſtored to life, 
was again brought down to the grave, no 
viſible effects of his reſurrection remained 
to aſſiſt the belief of poſterity. Among the 
innumerable acts of a ſupernatural interpo- 
ſition, with which, in the carly ages of man- 
| kind, the progreſs of divine Revelation was 
accompanied, in a few ſolitary inſtances, 
on the mountains of Sinai and near Je- 
ruſalem, ſome durable marks were im- 
preſſed upon natural objects, which, though 
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juſtly entitled“ to the aſſent of the ſerious 
and unprejudiced enquirer, are yet inſuffi- 
cient, perhaps, to remove the doubts and 
command the belief of the Sceptic: and 
they are alluded to, on the preſent occa- 
ſion, not as teſtimonies in favour of mira- 
cles, but as proofs of the general defect of 
ſuch a ſpecies of evidence in their ſup- 
port. 


The nature of a prophecy, in the pecu- 
har circumſtance now under conſideration, 
is directly oppoſite to that of a miracle. 
Time, which diminiſhes the almoſt irre- 
ſiſtible efficacy of the one, gives additional 
ſtrength and authority to the other. 
prediction, at the moment in which it 1 
delivered, receives credit in proportion to 
the faith of the believer. But the event, 
in which a prediction is completed, is cal- 
culated to impel conviction in all thoſe, 
who can aſcertain its reality by perſonal 
obſervation, and can compare it with tle 
previous deſcription of the Prophet. 


* See Dr. Shaw's Travels, p. 352. and Pocock's Travels, 
p. 148. See allo Biſhop Clayton's Vindication of the ON 
Teſtament. 
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As we retrace the hiſtory of the divine 
government among the Jews, the higher 
we aſcend, the number of predictions ful- 
filled becomes proportionally dinnnithed. 
Prophecy has been juſtly denominated a 
growing evidence. Each ſucceeding gene- 
ration accompliſhes particular predictions ; 
and thus, without diminiſhing the force of 
thoſe which preceded them, adds numbers 
and weight to the general evidence. 


To theſe obſervations it may be added, 
that a courſe of ages, ſo long as to conſtitute 
a very conſiderable portion of all paſt time, 
has intervened between the deſivery and 
the fulfilment of thoſe predictions, which 
reſpe& the preſent condition of mankind. 
Revolutions in ſociety the moſt ſtrange and 
unexpected have ſince taken place; and 
conſequently the exiſting ſtate of the king- 
doms, in which the reſpective completions 
occur, muſt be inſtantly allowed to be to- 
tally unconnected with that, which was 
exhibited to the view of the Prophets. The 
predictions, therefore, which are now re- 
ceiving their accompliſhment, are clearly 
exempt from all ſuſpicion of having been 

Y--2 placed 
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placed within the reach of human ſagacity 
and foreſight. 


Furthermore, in the ancient world, an 
opinion was generally prevalent, that fa- 
voured individuals, in all nations and under 
every ſyſtem of religious worſhip, were en- 
dued with a power of divination. Hence, 
no perſon, an Iſraelite alone excepted, who 
witneſſed the completion of an Hebrew 
Prophecy, could reaſonably be expected 
on that account to allow an higher degree 
of credibility to the Jewiſh religion, than 
to his own national ſuperſtition, the mi- 
niſters of which, he deemed equally capa- 
ble of revealing the ſecrets of futurity. In 
the preſent age ſuch an opinion 1s altoge- 
ther renounced. While the unfounded 
pretenſions of all the ſyſtems of worldly 
ſuperſtition to the art of divination, have 
been univerſally withdrawn ; Chriſtianity 
ſtill continues to advance and vindicate 
this deciſive proof of a divine deſcent : and 
he, who from his own ſpeculation upon ob- 
jets immediately ſubmitted to his ſenſes 
is obliged to admit the juſtneſs of theſe 


pretenſions, does not feel the force of the 
teſti⸗ 
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teſtimony weakened by the contending 
claims of rival ſyſtems of religion to a fi- 
milar ſpirit of preſcience. 


Theſe conſiderations induce us to che- 
riſh the hope, that Prophecy, from the for- 
tunate circumſtance of its affording in 
many inſtances, like a viſible miracle, a 
ſtriking object to the ſenſes in thoſe events, 
by which its reality is confirmed, may be 
rendered a powertul inſtrument at the pre- 
ſent day in converting the Infidel, or fixing 
the faith of the Sceptic. 


In order to give the utmoſt poſſible ef- 
fect to this peculiarly forcible teſtimony, 
the preſent ſtate of all thoſe nations, in 
which the predictions of the ancient Pro- 
phets are verified, ſhould be recommended 
to his moſt earneſt conſideration. Let him 
caſt his eye over the map of our globe : 
let him contemplate the vaſtneſs of its ex- 
tent, and the variety of realms, into which 
it has been divided : let him bear in mind 
the great number of centuries, which have 
clapſed ſince the delivery of the laſt of the 
long train of Jewiſh and Chriſtian predic- 
tions: and then let him direct his attention 

Y 3 to 
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to all thoſe nations now exiſting under ſuch 


circumſtances as to afford viſible and moſt 
deciſive proofs of their exact completion. 


If he heſitates to yield implicit credit to 
the deſcriptions of the traveller, and 1s un- 
willing to repoſe entire confidence except 
in objects ſubmitted to the evidence of 


his own ſenſes, let him go forth, and ſur- 


vey the ſeveral countries, in which the ac- 
compliſhment of the reſpective Prophecies 
is at this moment taking place. Let him 
begin his reſearches in the Eaſt, which has 
been at once the favoured ſeat and the 
principal ſubject of Prophecy. As he ad- 
vances on his way, let him contemplatc 
the fate of the ſeven cities“, which: were 
once the glory of Aſia Minor, and the orna- 
ment of the carly Church of Chriſt. In 
the days of the Prophet they flouriſhed in 


nearly the ſame ſtate of ſplendour and of 


b For the predictions reſpecting the ſeven Churches {cc 
Revelations i. ii. For the circumitances in their preſent 
condition illuſtrative of the truth of the prediction, ! 


Smith's Sept. Aſite Eccleſ. Notit. Rycaut's preſent ſtate ot 


the Greek Church. Wheler and Spon's Voyages. Van g- 
mont and Heyman's Travels. See alſo Gibbon's Hittory ot 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, v. i. c. 15, 10. 
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power. But they now appear in the ex- 
act condition, to which they were reſpect— 
wely doomed. Of the five, ſpecifically 
named, of which the entire fall was pre— 
dicted, the melancholy ruins will atteſt and 
illuſtrate the truth of the Prophet. Thya- 
tira, in which the pious Lydia reſided, and 
Laodicea, the head of ſixteen biſhoprics, 
are reduced to a ſtate of entire deſolation. 
A few miſerable hamlets, the habitations 
of ſhepherds, which have been crected 
amidit the ruins of temples, palaces, and 
theatres, and in which no Chriſtian Church 
is eſtabliſhed, are now the ſole remains of 
Pergamos, the capital of a celebrated em- 
pire, of Epheſus, one of the cyes of Aſia, 
and of Sardis, the opulent ſeat of the Ly- 
dian monarchs. The two remaining cities, 
the preſervation of which was promiſed, 
ſtill retain ſome portion of their former 
magmficence. Smyrna in particular, which 
was to have the crown of lite, flourithes 
in a very conſiderable ſtate of proſperity : 
while in Philadelphia, which has been kept 
from the hour of temptation, the holy rites 
of Chriſtianity are obſerved under the go- 
vernment of Muſſulmen, and ncar the 
moſques of Mahomet. 5 
| Y 4 Upon 
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Upon the ſpot, on which Tyre waz 
built, he will behold. only a ſtupendous 
maſs of ruins; and he may even mark the 
ſolitary fiſhermen®, who in exact confirma- 
tion of the words of the Prophet, ſpread 
their nets over the rocks, which were once 
covered with towers and palaces, 


From the coaſt of ancient Phænicia, let 
him direct his enquiries to the great rivers 
of Meſopotamia. On the banks of the 
Euphrates, he will be deterred from wan- 
dering over the foundations of Babylon 
trom a juſt and lively apprehenſion of the 
noxious animals, which inhabit the ruins. 
Near the waters of the Tigris, he may ex- 
plore the ancient ſituation of Nineveh : 
but his reſearches will be ineffectual. No 
veſtiges of that vaſt metropolis remain: its 
very ruins have periſhed : and the time is 
now come, in which he may aſk in the 
daring and expreſſive language of the an- 
cient Prophet; “where is the dwelling of 
the lions, and the feeding place of the 
young hons “?“ 


© Shaw's Travels, p. 330. Maundrell's Travels, p. 48. 
Volney, v. ii. c. 39. | 
d Nahurz it. 9. 
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In returning through the Holy Land, 
let him recolle& the uncommon fruitful- 
neſs, with which it once was bleſſed; and 
then contemplate its preſent extraordinary 
barrenneſs. Within the region, where the 
Prophets uttered their predictions, let him 
recur to their preciſe expreſſions ©; and he 
will be convinced by the evidence of his 
own ſenſes, that even the qualities of na- 
ture have been ſubjected to alteration, in 
confirmation of the truth of Prophecy *. 


In ſome part of the Holy Land, the de- 
ſcendants of Rechab may be preſented to 
his obſervation. Two thouſand four hun- 
dred years have elapſed ſince it was pro- 
miſed to their pious anceſtor by Jeremiahs, 
that there ſhould not be wanting a man of 
his family to ſtand before the Lord for 
ever. Amidſt the moſt remarkable fluc- 
tuations of human ſociety, and the extinc- 


* 


* Leviticus xxvi. 33. Iſaiah i. 7, 8, 9. Jeremiah xii, 
10, 11. 

Ihe barrenneſs is ſo ſtriking, that Infidels have frequently 
alerted the abſolute impoſſibility of maintaining within the 
limits of the Holy Land the numerous inhabitants, which 
the Old Teſtament ſuppoſes to have been reſident. 

Jeremiah xxxv. 18, 19, 


tion 
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tion or [extermination of all the familic:, 
by whom they have been ſurrounded, they 
have miraculouſly ſurvived ®. They conti- 
nue, to the preſent time, to preſerve the 
exact ſtate, in which they were originally 
placed during the life of the Prophet ; and 
thus exhibit to the modern traveller a viſi- 
ble and unequivocal. teſtimony of the in- 
ſpiration of the holy men of old. 


When he has deſcended through the de- 
ſert into Egypt, he will inſtantly obſerve 
an exact completion of the words of Ezc- 
kiel: he will ſce that devoted country til! 
continuing in the wretched condition, to 
which ſhe has been doomed through more 
than two thoufand years. He will behold 
her, not exalting her head above others, or 
ruling over the nations, but diminiſhed and 
fallen; and, according to common eſtima— 
tion, the baſeſt of kingdoms, ſubmitting, 


as ſhe has long ſubmitted, to the yuse 0 


a foreign oppreſſor. 


h See Brett's Narrative of the Proceedings of a gre 
Council of the Jews in the plain of Ageda in Hungary, #i 
1650. 


i Ezekiel xxix. 14, 15. xxx. 13; 
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From this fruitful, but ill-fated coun— 
try, let him turn his attention to the de- 
ſerts, by which it is partially ſurrounded : 
| he will there ſee the tribes of wandering 
Arabs, preſerving at this day the peculiar 
features of national character, with which, 
in the patriarchal age, it was predicted to 

the mother of Iſhmael, the founder “ of 
E their race, while he was yet concealed in 
the womb, that his poſterity ſhould be diſ- 
tinguiſhed. Though, in conformity with 
the promiſe of the angel, they have been 
multiplied almoſt beyond number: yet they 
have not adopted the cuſtomary forms of 


ll 1 5 

0 ſociety, nor ſeized the favourabie oppor- 

1 tunities, which they have enjoyed, of ad- 

F vancement in civilization and refinement. 
They are ſtill wild: their hand is full 

Or 1 ; 

0 | againſt every man, and every man's hand 

| 


FE againſt them. 


Should he trace the Nile towards its 
burce, and thence penetrate into the in- 
erior provinces of Africa, he will find the 
S inhabitants of that quarter of the globe ſut- 
ung at this day under the heavy curſe 


k (eneſts- XVI, 10. 12. 


de- 


OM 
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denounced againſt their ancient progenitor, 
and exhibiting the preciſe appearance of 
fervitude, which is deſcribed in the writ 
ings of Moſes. The inhabitants of the 
northern coaſts of Africa, in which a ſpirit 
of civilization has in ſome degree prevailed, 
ſtill generally remain in that ſtate of fo- 
reign ſubjection, to which they were ori 
ginally condemned by the Prophets ; while 
all the barbarous people of that extenfive 
quarter of the globe, from the ſhores of 
| the Mediterranean to the extreme promon- 
tories, which project into the Southern 
Ocean, preſent to the eye an awful pic- 
ture of human nature in its baſeſt and 
moſt degraded ſtate. 


But it is not in fingle provinces alone 
that the traveller may witneſs the comple- 
tion of ancient predictions. This accom- 
pliſhment diſplays itſelf over the whole 
globe. It will be offered to his view in 
almoſt every country through which be 
may paſs. Long before the appearance 0 
the divine Founder of Chriſtianity upon 
earth, it was the conſtant boaſt of the He- 


1 Genefis ix. 25, 26, 27. 
brew 


re 
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brew Prophets, that his benevolent reli- 
gion ſhould be communicated to the Gen- 
tiles, and without any violent efforts, or any 
conſiderable addition of mortal aid, ſhould 
eventually prevail among all the human 
race. The hiſtorian will inform him, that 
Chriſtianity was little benefited in its au- 
ſpicious propagation by the worldly power, 
or worldly wiſdom of its moſt ſucceſsful 
miſſionaries; while his own eyes, Where- 
ever he may direct them, will convince 
him of the wonderful completion of the 


ancient Prophecies in the calling of the 


Gentiles, and the wide effuſion of Chtiſ- 
tianity. He will view the religion of Je- 
ſus triumphant throughout all the nations 
of Europe ®, the civilized parts of the im- 
menſe continent of America, and the In- 
dian iſlands of the Weſt. Among the 
lavage tribes, which occupy the woody 


and mountainous receſles of the new hemi- 


iphere, he will ſee it increaſing the num- 
ber of its converts, and extending its be- 


Its preſent apparent extinction among the rulers of 
France may ſurely be conſidered as temporary, and ſeems 


not to require any qualification of the ailertion, which I 
dave made. 


nevolent 
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nevolent influence. He may follow the 
miſſionaries of the Goſpel to the iſlands of 
the vaſt Southern and Pacific Ocean; to the 
ſandy wilds of Africa, and to the variou: 
nations which have been laid open to the 
knowledge of Europeans by their com- 
mercial intercourſe with the Eaſt. 


Even thoſe kingdoms once bleſſed with 
Chriſtianity, in which its light has been 
either partially obſcured by corruptions, or 
totally extinguiſhed by apoſtaſy, will exhi- 
bit to his view, in theſe very circumſtances, 
a a ſtrong teſtimony in favour of the truth 
of divine Revelation. Within the walls of 
Conſtantinople, and over the weſtern pro- 
vinces of Aſia, the principal circumſtance: 
in the completion of the Prophecies, which 
relate to the Mahometan apoſtaſy, cannot 
perhaps be diſcerned with exact preciſion 
in theſe later times. They occurred at the 
riſe, and during the early progreſs of that 
wonderful 1mpoſture. But the accurate 
obſerver may contemplate the viſible «- 
fects, which reſulted from the complc- 
tion. He may ſee the fun and the air of 


n Revelations ix. 2. 


the 


the eaſtern world ſtill darkened with the 
ſmoke, which aroſe, when the bottomleſs 
pit was opened. Amidſt the violent con- 
vulſions, which now agitate the kingdoms 
of Europe, he diſcerns, it may be, the aw- 
ful accompliſhment of the ancient Oracles 
of God. He beholds perhaps the tremen- 
dous operation of thoſe means, which the 
Almighty in his wiſdom may employ in 
haſtening the ruin of that ſpiritual uſurpa- 
tion, of which the diſtinguiſhins features 
were delineated, and the certain ſubverſion 
foretold : while through the ſtates, in which 
its dechning authority is ſtill acknowledged, 
and its ſuperſtitious rites continue to be 
practiſed, is exhibited a viſible, though 
taint repreſentation of moſt of thoſe enor- 
mous abuſes, which were once permitted 
to threaten even the utter annihilation of 
genuine Chriſtianity, and which are fo 


ſtrongly pourtrayed in the energetic de- 
ſeriptions of the Prophets. 


When he has obſerved in the reſpective 
| countries the accompliſhment of various 
Prophecies, let him direct his moſt ſerious 
attention to an appearance ſingularly won- 
derful diſplayed in all countries, and realiz- 


ns 
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ing one of the cleareſt, fulleſt, and moſt 
extraordinary predictions, which divine Wiſ- 
dom has condeſcended to deliver. Let him 
examine the ſituation of the Jews. We 
have already ſeen, that it 1s in its nature 
miraculous; and that the numerous and 
ſtriking peculiarities, by which it is diſtin- 
guiſhed, were clearly and forcibly fore- 
told. The confirmation of thoſe Prophe- 
cies in the Pentateuch, in Jeremiah, and 
in the Goſpels, which relate to the preſent 
condition of that unhappy people, may be 
aſcertained by the actual obſervations of 
the moſt common beholder in every king- 
dom of the globe. In Chriſtian, in Ma- 
hometan, and in Pagan countrics, the de- 
ſcendants of Abraham univerſally abound : 
and they afford almoſt as viſible and deci- 
ſive a teſtimony of the truth of Prophecy, as 
the creation and the government of the 
world afford of the wiſdom and power of 


God. 


Let the Sceptic contemplate with {c- 
riouſneſs and impartiality all theſe remark- 
able circumſtances in the preſent condition 
of mankind, with which the deſcriptions 


of the ancient Prophets thus accurately co- 
incide. 
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incide. The reality of them does not de- 
pend upon opinion, which may fluctuate, 
or upon hiſtorical evidence, which may in- 
ſidiouſly be reprefented as erroneous. They 
are objects of ſenſe : they are facts ſub- 
mitted to his perſonal obſervation. They 
are conſiderable in number, and highly im- 
portant in their nature. They are great 
features in the portrait of the human race. 
It may, perhaps, be juſtly aſſerted, that no 
period has occurred ſince the inſpiration of 
the firſt Prophet, in which a larger portion 


of mankind, or a more extenſive range of 


territory has been employed by the Al- 
mighty in fulfilling his revealed decrees. 


When theſe confiderations have been 
impreſſed upon his mind, and theſe facts 
ſubmitted to his inſpection, if he ſtill he- 
ſtates, and is reſtrained by apprehenſions of 
deception and impoſture from yielding his 
entire aſſent, let him enquire, whether de- 
ſcriptiye predictions of the preſent ſtate of 
cities, kingdoms, and extenſive portions of 
mankind, either ſimilar, or bearing even 


| the moſt diſtant reſemblance, are evidently 


apparent, or can by the moſt forced con- 
ſtructions be made even plauſibly to ap- 
Z pear 
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pear in any other compoſition of antiquity, 
The Greeks and Romans boaſted of nu- 
merous Oracles, which pretended to deve- 
lope the future fortunes of individuals and 
of ſtates: many of their vaunted predic- 
tions have deſcended to theſe later times: 
but do they contain a prophetic picture 
of any of the extraordinary characteriſtics, 
which diſtinguiſh the preſent generation! 
Have we not ſeen, that not one of their 
numerous pricſts even attempted to diſpel 
the gloom, by which remote events are ne- 
ceſſarily cancealed from mortal knowledge: 
The moſt celebrated hiſtorians recorded in- 
numerable prophecics, in Which the paſ— 
ſions of a ſuperſtitious people were pecu- 
liarly intereſted : but do the annals of He- 
rodotus and Livy contain even the flght- 
eſt marks of any preſcience reſpecting the 
preſent condition of the human race ? Do 
they in a ſingle. inſtance afford a proof of 
the acquaintance of their reſpective authors 
with the condition of any part of mankind 
in theſe: later ages? The ancient poets fre- 
quently broke forth in bold fallies of imag!- 
nation: the ancient philoſophers frequent) 
indulged themſelves in unreſtrained ſpecu- 
lations upon the poſſible combinations ot 

human 
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human ſociety. But where is the philoſo- 
pher, and where is the poet, in whoſe wild- 
eſt ſallies, or moſt licentious ſpeculations, 
cven a fingle clear and circumſtantial de- 
ſcription can be found applicable to the con- 
dition of any one part of the modern world? 


From theſe obſervations it appears, that 
the preſcience of ſuch numerous and im- 
portant characteriſtics of the -preſent ſtate 
of mankind is at once ſtriking and unpa- 
ralleled. The facts, by which it is illuſ- 
trated and confirmed, being placed within 
our perſonal obſervation, are ſubmitted to 
the evidence of our own ſenſes. They 
are indeed of the nature of a miracle ; 
and are admirably adapted to produce the 
lame unalterable conviction of the inter- 
ſerence of a ſupernatural Power, as would 
immediately reſult from a viſible ſuſpen- 
lon of the regular order of the univerſe. 


[ have now proceeded through the ſeve- 
ral parts of the ſubject, which it has been | 
my object in theſe Lectures to inveſtigate. 
Through the whole of the diſcuſſion, I have 

cautiouſly endeavoured to reſtrain myſelf 
from indulging in hazardous conjectures. It 
* 2 has 
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has been my ſincere and earneſt deſire to 
bring forward a ſeries of ſuch facts, and of 
fuch obſervations grounded upon facts, as 


appear peculiarly calculated to convince the 


ſerious and impartial enquirers of the di- 
vine origin of one of the principal evi- 
dences, by which our holy Religion 1s con- 


firmed. 


When the followers of Chriſt are re- 
quired to aſſign a reaſonable cauſe for their 
belief in the inſpiration of the Prophets, 
they will not, it is preſumed, appear cither 
precipitate or injudicious in their deciſion, 
if they reply in the following terms. Be- 
ing convinced of the public appearance 
the ſeveral parts of the ſacred Volume prior 
to the reſpective occurrences illuſtrative f 
the predictions, and perceiving an exact and 
{triking coincidence between the prophecics 
and the events in which they were com- 
pleted, we felt an earneſt defire of know- 
ing, whether this coincidence might not 
be the effect of impoſture, of human ſaga- 
city, of enthuſiaſm, or of chance. Prole- 
cuting our reſearches for this purpoſe, we 
have diſcovered, that the Prophets revealed 
events of the moſt diſtant times, that they 
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frequently deſcribed the minute circum- 
ſtances attending thoſe events, that ſorne 
of the peculiarities predicted were unex- 
ampled in the age of the Prophets, and 
that the predictions thus circumſtantially 
detailed were very numerous: that the 
occurrences foretold were often in the 
higheſt degree extraordinary or improbable, 
and ſometimes even directly oppoſite to 
thoſe, which, to a mere human ſpeculator, 
muſt have appeared likely to take place: 
that the ſubjects of the predictions were 
frequently hoſtile, and ſometimes inevitably 
ruinous to the worldly intereſts of the Pro- 
phets; and, therefore, ſuch as it is not 
conceivable that an impoſtor would have 
ſelected :—- that the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
teriſtics of the Prophets and of their pre- 
ditions, are peculiarly adapted to the de- 
ſign, for which Prophecy uniformly pro- 
feſſed to have been given; and that the 
Prophets, if uninſpired, appear to have 
been morally incapable of perſevering un- 
interruptedly through ſo long a period, in 
the proſecution of ſo complicated a deſign, 
and of maintaining, with ſuch nicety of 
diſcrimination, the propriety of the ſeveral 
parts :—that the. conduct of the Prophets, 


as 


* 


as recorded in the Old Teſtament, is inex- 
plicable upon any principles of human po- 
licy, and can only be reaſonably accounted 
for upon the preſumption of a divine agen- 
cy: that the means, which they em- 
ployed, and the ſublime object, which they 
purſued, together with the circumſtanccs 
attending the opening and the final cloſe of 
their ſuppoſed intercourſe with the Deity, 
are peculiarly calculated to ſtrengthen and 
confirm us in our belief of their real inſpi- 
ration: —and, laſtly, that in eaſting our eyes 
over the ſeveral parts of the human race, 
we diſcover the exact completion of many 
clear and important predictions, in the pre- 
ſent condition of a great portion of the in- 
habitants of the globe. We conſider all 
theſe circumſtances taken collectively as 
exhibiting an accumulation of evidence, 
which amounts to a moral certainty ; we 
are utterly unable to refuſe it our unequi- 
vocal and abſolute aſſent; and we there- 
fore acknowledge the divine inſpiration of 
the ſacred Prophets. 


When, in addition to theſe confidera- 
tions, we reflect, that the forcknowledge o 


events, which depend upon the will of free 
i agents 


free 
nts 
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agents not yet in exiſtence, evidently ex- 
ceeds the powers of any finite being, whe- 
ther angel or evil demon; that it is as 
manifeſt a diſplay of ſupreme perfection as 
the creation and preſervation of the uni- 
verſe; and that it can only be imparted to 
man by revelation from God himſelf, we 
feel ourſelves moſt forcibly compelled to 
believe, that the wonderful foreknowledge, 
which 1s diſcovered in the ſacred Writings, 
proceeded from the high and holy mini- 


ſters, whom he, in his wiſdom, inſpired. 


There is not a ſubject in theology more 
capable of imparting pleaſure in the proſe- 
cution than that, which we have been in- 
vited to purſue in the courſe of theſe Lec- 
tures. It carries us back into paſt ages, 
and intereſts us in the moſt important 
tranſactions, which are recorded in the hiſ- 
tory of the human race. By the abſolute 
certainty, which it affords of the interpoſi- 
tion of the ſupreme Being in the affairs of 
the world, it is calculated to fill the mind 
with aſtoniſhment, and a kind of ſacred 
delight. And when, in addition to theſe 
powerful conſiderations, we reflect, that it 
's one of the moſt effectual means of bring- 
ing the creature to a more perfect know- 
ledge 
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ledge of the Creator, and of ſtrengthening 


the confidence of mankind in divine reve- 
lation, we need not heſitate to pronounce 
it the moſt intereſting and the moſt mo- 
mentous, which can occupy the attention 
of a being, endued, like man, with reaſon, 
and formed for immortal life. 


It has been aſſerted by the philoſophic 
Infidel, that if the Almighty had really diſ- 
cloſed his will to mankind, the revelation 
would have been written in the heavens. 
Such 1s the contracted wiſdom of the hu- 
man mind. But that exalted Being, who 
only knoweth what is good for his crea- 
tures, in order to aſſiſt the imperfection of 
our nature, has given us a Revelation, not, 
like the aftections, inſtinctively riſing in the 
ſoul, not, like the great objects of creation, 
ſpontaneouſly expoſed every moment to 
the ſenſes, but dependent upon the exerciſe 
of our underſtanding, and ſupplying treſl 
means of conviction at every repetition of 
our enquiries. He foreſaw, that even his 
divineſt gift to man, if preſenting itſelf to 
his infant faculties, and perpetually ſelf ap- 
parent through his whole exiſtence, might 
loſe a conſiderable part of its poſſible in- 


fluence over his heart, and fall into neglect 
or 


N 
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5 
: or diſuſe. But that truth, which the di- 
e ligence of men alone can fully diſcover, 
a and which diſplays more viſible marks of 
n its divine origin at every renewal of their 
„ reſearches, is peculiarly adapted to operate 

effectually upon the underſtanding, to pro- 
duce a continued aſſent to its dictates, and 
ic finally to acquire an abſolute dominion over 
ſ- the heart. Of all the evidences, by which 
on Chriſtianity is ſupported, that of Prophe- 

8. cy moſt abundantly poſſeſſes this quality. 
u- When we have entered upon our exami— 
ho nation of this evidence, the exalted cha- 
a- racter of our Religion begins to brighten 
of on the view ; continually ſhines forth with 
ot, treſh acquiſitions of luſtre; and at length 
he appears in all the glow and. ſplendour of 
»n, its divine nature. For when we thus be- 
to hold, in multiplied inſtances, a clear and 
iſe ample diſplay of that ſtupendous foreknow- 
efh ledge, which can only be poſſeſſed by the 

of great Maker and Ruler of the univerſe, the 
his truth of Revelation does in reality appear 

f to as manifeſt and ſtriking, as if it were in- 
ap- {cribed in characters of light on the wide 

ght expanſe of Heaven. 
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